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This summer everyone’s saying “Make mine orang 


new Summer color 


simply delicious on lips and matching fingertips! 















Now-Carusos Records 


Sound Like CAR 

































Like MELCHIOR 


The Reason... 


ZENITH’S NEW COBRA-MATIC 
Record Player with 


PITCH and TEMPO CONTROL! 


Did you know that records should be played at ex- 
actly the same speed they were recorded ? Otherwise 
they will be “off” not only in pitch and tempo, but in 


ne quality as well 


Its a little known fact, but all record players in- 
cluding Zenith’s prior to the Cobra-Matic) vary in 
turntable speed at time of manufacture and get worse 
as they grow older. A difference of only 1 R.P.M 


Revolution Per Minute) will make an LP (Long 





d Playing 33! record sound sharp or flat by more 
P than a quarter tone! And two brand new phonographs Cobra-Matic Record Player and Black Magic TV Make Zenith the World’s 
! may differ by almost a full half-tone in pitch! Greatest TV-Radio-Phonograph Combination! Illustrated — the New 
i Zenith® “Keats,” with 146 sq. in. Glare-Ban “Blaxide”® Rectan- 
. ZENITH COBRA-MATIC is the on/y automatic rec- gular Tube Screen, and built-in provision for proposed new UHF 
ord player that lets you play records at the exact speed channels; Cobra-Matic Record Player; FM-AM Radio. Period cab- 
‘ for perfect pitch, tempo and timbre! Ir plays not only inet, luxurious Mahogany veneers 
- 43 iS and 78 R.P.M. but thousands of speeds be- 
tween, including the coming new 16 R.P.M. Now 
even your cherished old time Gold Seals, Columbias 
a Victors, Brunswicks, that were recorded at different 
speeds, can be played with perfect pitch, tempo and 
thrilling new tonal quality! 
! You must sce and hear this greatest levelopment in 
rn record playing before you buy a”) phono 
graph. Your Zenith dealer invites you — today oun 


Another great *z—enNitH FIRST*—obtainable ONLY IN ZENITH 


Zenith Radic Corporation * Chicago 39, Iilinois * Over 30 Years of ‘‘Know-How’’ in Rodionics® Exclusively 
Also Makers of Fine Hearing Aids 
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GERTRUDE LAWRENCE 


in A New Musical Play 


The King and I 


Music by 


RICHARD RODGERS 


Book and Lyrics by 
OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2nd 
Based on the Novel “Anna and the King of Siam” by 
MARGARET LANDON 
with YUL BRYNNER 
DOROTHY SARNOFF +STEPHANI AUGUSTINE 
Directed by JOHN van DRUTEN 


Settings and Lighting by JO MIELZINER 
Costumes designed by IRENE SHARAFF 


Choreography by JEROME ROBBINS 


Air-Cond. ST. JAMES THEA., W. 44 St 
Eves. at 6:25. Mats. Wed. & Sat. at 2:25 





Presented in association with 


LELAND HAYWARD & JOSHUA LOGAN 
PULITZER PRIZE and CRITICS’ AWARD 


ROGER RICO 
MARTHA WRIGHT 


South Paci ic 


Music by RICHARD RODGERS 
Lyrics by OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2nd 
Book by 
OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2nd & JOSHUA LOGAN 
Adapted trom JAMES A. MICHENER'S Pulitzer 
Prize Winning ‘TALES OF THE SOUTH PACIFIC” 
Directed by JOSHUA LOGAN 
Scenery & Lighting by Jo Mielziner 
with MYRON McCORMICK + DIOSA COSTELLO 


Air-Cond. MAJESTIC, West 44 St. 
Eves. 6:30. Mots. Wed. & Sat. 2:30 








THE THEATRE GUILD NATIONAL COMPANY OF 


ORLAHOM = Fae Bored on on ie = 

**Green Grow the Lilecs’’ by LYNN RIGGS 
Music by RICHARD RODGERS 

2.40, 1.80. Mats. Thurs. & Sat.: Orch. $3.60; 

Mezz. $3.; Balc. $2.40, 1.80, 1.20. Tox Incl. 

Air Cond.) BROADWAY THEA. B’way at 53rd St. 

MAIL ORDERS PROMITLY FILLED. 









Production Directed by ROUBEN MAMOULIAN 
Dances by AGNES de MILLE 


Evgs.: Orch. 4.80; Merz. $3.60; Bole. $3., 


Book & Lyrics by OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN ug 


“A vastly enjoyable song-and-dance antic 
put on with humorous perfection.” 


— BROOKS ATKINSON, Times 


CHANNING 


GENTLEMEN 
PREFER 
BLONDES 


ZIEGFELD THEA., 54 St. & 6 Ave. 
Air-Cond. —Mats. Wed. & Sat 








Films of Merit 


Ace in the Hole. Billy Wilder's latest 
A story of a down-and-out ne Wspaper man 


in New Mexico on the trail of a bv-lins 


Cyrano de Bergerac. Manley Kramet 
again the producer, and Jose Ferrer walked 
off with the Academy \ward 

Excuse My Dust. One of the most 
lively and amusing Hollywood musicals in 
years. Red Skelton as the inventor of the 


gasmobile. 


Four ina Jeep. A Swiss produced film 


employing a multilingual cast. A story of 


the international zone in post-war Vienna. 


Fourteen Hours. The Wan on the Ledge 


made into cinematic ex 


a nerve-wracking 
perience with two 


by Paul 


moving pertormance- 


Douglas and Richard Basehart 
French 
author Jac 
Daniele 


might expect was the 


(igi. ( ompletely 


Colette, the 


completel 
feminine 

Audry, the 
star “eX a= vou 


theme, 


queline 
director, Delorme. the 
and done as you also might expect 


with improper French subtlety 


Go For Broke. Van 
Nisei into action in Italy 


Johnson leads the 
\ fine 


war film. 


God Needs Men. \ wise 


of the soul-searchings of a 


and witty tale 
group of fisher 
folk spiritually fathered by Pierre Fresnay 
Vigorous 


in a rich performance. 


hac kground., 


acting and 


hon- Tiki. 


ep al raft vovage 


Film record of the by now 
\ twentieth-century Rob 


inson Crusoe tale. 


Lovers of Verona. A French film which 


a modern version of the star 
not Shake speare 


and it does not pretend to be, 


Lives 


lovers. It is *s poetic drama 
but the love 


story comes through with a freshness and 


lac king in 


pretentious productions of Romeo and J 


simplicity many of the more 


liet. Excellent photography ard beautiful 


scenery, 


Macbeth. Orson Welles storming 
Auld Scotland. 
Some 


throug! 
An interpretation of sorts 
remarkable settings and costuming 


supple mie nted the wild vloomy happe nines 
Mad Wednesday. Pre-ton Sturges 
brought back Harold Lloyd in a 


often hilarious 
The Fre shn an 


spotty but 


sequel to an old classic 


The Magnet. A delightful film with ex 


citing camera work and one of the best 
child performances. Free casual fresh 
jyoyous, bright as nursery paint with wit 


Summer Theatre Direc ‘Lory 


\KRIZONA 


Phoenix College 
Department of Dran 
Phoenix, Arizona 
John Paul, Dr. John T. 


i and Speech 
Staff \uston 
CALIFORNIA 


Ben Bard \cademy of the’ 
$27 N. La Brea Ave 
Hollywood 38, Cali 


Pheatre 


Staff: Be Bard. Robert Milton, Percival Viv. 
ian. George Wilhelm. David Leonard . Roy 
Stewart. Ravmond Gross. Alan Bossi 
Tony Barr R bert | inrence, Francis 
Neil 

Huntington Park Civie Theatre 


Room 205 City Hall 
6550 Miles Ave 

Huntington Park, Calif 
Lnisersity of California at Los (Angeles 
Theatre, Motu Picture, and Radio 
Chairmar Kenneth 4 


| wyvowan 


Divisions 


Los Angeles City College Department of 
Drama 


Los Angeles. Cali 
Chairman: H. Ke 


(Larmichae 


Staff: Jerry Blunt, May Rose Borum, Barr 
MeGee Alice Parichiar Gitta Perl, Karl 
Western i 


Oakland Community Players 


P. O. Box 356 Oakland, Calif 
Director: Maurice FE. Pilares 

Asst. Direct Jesef FE. Pilares 
Pechnical Dire Eldon A. Wolf 


Palo Alto Community Players. Ine. 


Community Center: Palo Alto, Calif. 
Supervising Director: Ralph Sechran 
Staff: David Manning, Carroll Alexander, 


Clark M 


Phe Inter playe r 


"2796 Hyde St 


San Francisco, Calif 

Steering Committee: Curtiss Cowar Roy 
Franklyn, Jovee Lancaster, Don Penney, 
Kermit Shee Adrian Wilson 

San Jose State College 

a ee 

Executive Director: Hugh W. Gillis 

Staff: James H. Claneyv. John R. Kerr, Eliza- 
beth Loette 1. Wendell Johnson, 
Berneice Prisk 

Stanford Players 

Stanford | ersit 

Sta ' ( 

Dire: Pr. les Strickland, A. Nichola 
Vard 

Executive Head: Hubert C. Heffner 

Act bs Head: Norman Philbrick 

1951 








Pacific Theatre 

College of Pacific 

Stockton, Calif 

[urector: DeMarcus Brown 


Technical Director: Anthony Reid 


COLORADO 


Lniversity Theatre 

[miversity of ( olorado 

Roulder. Colorado 

Directors: Robert Hethmon, Robert Loper 


echnical Director: Frank | 


Sullivan 


Little Theatre of the Rockies 
Colorado State ¢ ollege of Education 
Greelev. ( olor idw 


Director: Helen Langworthy 


Yechnical Director: Welby Wolfe 


College Theatres 
Western State College 
Gunnison, Colorado 
Director: Jess W 
lechnical Director: E. Martin Hatcher 


Gern 


Perry-Mansfield School of the Theatre 


Steamboat Springs, Colorado 
Director: Charlotte Perry 
Staff: Harriette Ann Grav. William Kinzer, 


Barney Brown, Helen Lanfer 


CONNECTICUT 


University of Bridgeport 
Bridgeport, Conn 
Little Theatre’ 
Albert A 


Business Manager 


Dickason 


Stanley D Josephson 


Director: 


The School for Creative Work, Ine. 
74 Ann St 


Hartford, Conn. 


FLORIDA 


University of Miami Theatres 
The RING, The BOX 
Coral Gables, Fla. 

Staff: F. Koch, Jr., G. 


C. Philhour 


Bennett, S. 


Norton Gallery Players 
The Palm Beaches 

Florida 

Director: H. H. Riddleberger 


President of the Board: Frances Martin 


Florida State University 

Department of Speech 

lallahassee, Fla. 

Majors in Acting. Directing. Playwriting 


Courses leading to B.A.. M.A.. Ph.D. 


GEORGIA 


University Theatre 

Departn ent of Spee h and Drama 
Athens, Ga 

Ballew, Paul E. Camp, 
Popovich, Carolyn Vanee 


l niversity of Georgia 


aff Leightor M 
Jame - I 


ed of puge }) 


Hirsch, 


Films of Merit 


Minne. Sequel to Gigi. The same prin 


cipals involved. Daniele Delorme. as the 
impudent wife who allows her quaint frus- 
tration to lead her slightly astray, is com 
pletely charming. 

Orpheus. The legend, Cocteau-style. Jean 
Marais as the tortured death-haunted poet. 
Panic in the Streets. Kazan’s camera 
roamed in a fascinating way through New 
Orleans. The 


bre ak on pheumonk 


story, of a threatened out 
plague in the city, 
was one of the year’s best ‘originals.’ 


The Rocking Horse. The D. H. 


rence story about the boy who picked the 


Law- 


Derby winners, turned into an unusual Brit- 
ish film. Came around in mid-summer, and 


didn’t get all the attention it deserved. 


A Run for Your Money. Welsh coal 
miners sprint through a London holiday 
Editor Ale 
Guiness. Pace and frolic and Hugh Grif 
fith as a fey Welsh harpist. 


under the 


wing of Garden 


Seven Days to Noon. Fantasy about the 
atomic bomb made gruesomely real 

Seven Journeys. A German picture made 
in the Allied occupation zone in Germany 


Distinguished for its warm humanity. 


Teresa. Dore Scharv’s low budget experi 
ment which introduced Pier Angeli as an 
Italian war bride. Her natural beauty and 
sensitive handling of the role won praise 


from critics and audience alike. 


The Thing. An interplanetary vegetabl 
visits the North Pole. 


ror results, 


Tongue in cheek hor 


Tony Draws a Horse. A funay Britis! 
film about the effect of a problem child on 
his elders. A frothy story spiced with the 


uniformity of excellent acting. 


The Walls of Malapaga. An honest and 
bitter film of post-war life in Italy. Jean 


Gabin and 


Isa Miranda were the star 
crossed lovers in this Italian French col 


laboration, 


Ways of Love. The 
at the 


controversial picture 
Virac le. 


Pagnol's Jotroi section 


Vear, due to The Rossel 


linis third of it. 
was easily the best of the three, but all had 


their moments. 


Phe Winslow Boy. A fine British picture. 


Terrence Rattigan adapted his play to a 


values intact. The 


“cenari 


keeping the 


acting. as in almost all British films, was 


exemplary. and Robert Donat, as the law- 


yer, Was superb. 
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C10 nif Pncil 


Host John C. Bruno and 
Screen Star Farley Granger 


lf you want a good steak dinner go to the 
Pen and Pencil." 
Ward Morehouse—World Telegram & Sun 


For the preferred list: Bruno's Pen and Pencil 
sizzling steaks." 
Danton Walker—New York Daily News 


Bruno produces as delectable a steak as I've 
tasted in New York." 
Blair Chatzinofi—New York Post 


“The finest Steak House in America." 
Mike O'Shea—T V Guide 


The place for a good steak 


dinner—but a one! 


good 


203 E. 45th, N. Y¥. C, 
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Summer Theatre Directory 


Macon Little Theatre 
Box 449 
Macon, Ga 


President: Archie S. Grinalds, Jr., Business 


Mer.: Joseph W r Popper 
Director: John F. Hruby 


IDAHO 


Idaho State College Drama Department 
Pocatello, Idaho 
Staff: Vio Mae Powell, Donald Asboe, Mel 


Schubert, Charles Bilyveu 


ILLINOIS 


(,oodman Memorial Theatre 

School of Drama of the Art Institute 
of Chicago 

Head: Maurice Gnesin 

Asst. Head: Mary Agnes Doyle 

Business Mer 


Louise Dale Spoor 


Elmhurst College Theatre 
Elmhurst. Hl 
Director: C. C. Arends 


Technical Director: Harry W. Campbell 


The Theatre of Western Springs 
Western Springs, Ill 

Director: Mary Cattell 

Children’s Theatre: Ella Heimbrodt 


INDIANA 


Sycamore Players 

Indiana State Teachers College 
Terre Haute, Indiana 
Director: Dr. R. W. Masters 


Tes hnical Direc tor Gladvs Rohrig 


IOWA 


College Civie Theatre 
lowa Wesleyan College 
Mt. Pleasant, lowa 
Director: Jack Palangio 


MARYLAND 


Phe Johns Hopkins University Play shop 

The Johns Hopkins Children’s Educational 
Theatre 

Baltimore 18, Md 

Staff: N. Bryllion Fagin, Franees Cary Bowen. 
James Byrd, Janet Feinblatt 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Amherst College 


Department of Dramatic Art 
Director: F. Curtis Canfield 
Charles E. Rogers 
echnical Director: Ralph ¢ 


Designer: 


MeGou 
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The La Jolla Players 


by Mel Ferrer 


@ Four years ago Joseph Cotten, Dorothy 
MeGuire, Jennifer Jones, Gregory Peck and 
| were doing all right under the guidance 
of David Selznick. We were making films 

There was one definite void however. 
which each of us felt acutely. Joe, Dorothy, 
Jennifer, Greg and myself had all come 
from the legitimate theatre and we were 
sufficiently stage struck to hanker for an 
audience. 

What we wanted to do was to start a 
summer theatre where we could get back 
on a friendly footing with audiences, peo 
ple who would laugh out loud, whom you 
could hear applaud, whose presence you 
could feel. 
Pec - 


York stage background, is a native Cali 


Greg notwithstanding his New 
fornian. He was born and raised in La 
Jolla, California, a charming coastal town 
lying between San Diego and the popular 
beach areas. 

Greg made a quick trip to La Jolla and 
came back with the news that not only 
was the high school theatre available, but 
the community was bidding for us to come 
there. More than that, the Kiwanis Club 
of La Jolla would sponsor us. This did not 
mean we could look to them for financing, 
but their aegis would be a powerful instru 
ment in organizing. For one thing, we would 
have the ofhcial stamp of ‘community en 
terprise. This would help us build a pet 
manent subscription list and win the sup 
port of every cultural, occupational and 
professional group in the city. 

We worked out a budget and discovered 
it would take $15,000 to open the doors of 
the La Jolla Playhouse for a nine-week sea 
on 

Our sponsoring committee then, as now, 
was in this for purely altruistic reasons 
We neither wanted nor expected pay. How 
ever, other actors and the theatre personne! 
back of, and in front of the house, would 
be on normal salary. 

We brought our problems to David Selz 
nick, and when we departed from his of- 
fice we had his check for $15,000 in our 
pockets. This was not a contribution nor an 
investment on his part, but a generous re 
sponse to our request for a business loan 

La Jolla’s first season, soul-stirring, fron 
an acting and production viewpoint, wound 
up in the red. 

This deficit was increasingly magnified 
by the realization that we owed Mr. Selz 
nick a cool $15,000. Greg Peck decided to 
do something about it. 

{ngel Street had been one of our more 
successful plays that year, so he, Laraine 
Dav. Ernest Cossart and Elizabeth Patter 


son agreed to take it on tour. In this way 
we were enabled to meet our deficit and 
also pay Mr. Selznick something on account 

The following year we again lost money 
but then in 1949, for the first time we broke 
even, Last season, when the curtain came 
down on the final performance, we were 


really on Cloud No. 8. 


only a smash artistic 


La Jolla was not 
success, but also 
financial one. We showed our first profit in 
four seasons! 

Now that we are ready to inaugurate our 
fifth season there is much of which we car 
be proud. Of the original founders, only 
Greg, Dorothy and | remain. We've already 
repaid Mr. Selznick more than half of that 
initial $15,000 which started the ball roll 
ing. and by the end of this season we hop 
to reduce the debt with another payment 
on account 

Last year-more or less as a laboratory 
test- we sent one of our La Jolla produ 
tions on a limited tour. Summer and Smoke 
with Dorothy McGuire. John Ireland and 
Una Merkel went to San Francisco in the 
torrid days of August and played to phe 
nomenal business. This gave us courage to 
cantinue the tour up north on the west 
coast and then across the Texas panhandle 
We made money. brought living theatre to 
a show-starved large segment of the popu 
lation and proved an important point to 
Broadway 
New York producer fears 


to route his touring attractions west of Chi 


The average 


cago. Names fill seats, but to contract a 
important stage personality for a coast-to 
coast tour means guaranteeing 40 weeks 
work. This in itself is a commercial hazard 
Phere 


ranking actor or actress may be unwilling 


is also the possibility that a top 


to stay away from Broadway for that long 
a period 

We have available in Hollywood name- 
who can not only bring people to the box 
office -as we demonstrated with Summer 
and Smoke -but who are able and willing 
to tour the coast and western states. More 
over. such tours need not absorb 40 weeks 


Many 


around to seeing that - by allowing us to do 


Broadway managers are getting 
their plays, first at La Jolla and then on 
tour, with top drawer Hollywood talent. 
they are avoiding the risks of a coast-to 
coast tour. At the same time they can make 
money for themselves and their playwrights 

La Jolla, then, is spreading its wings thi- 
season with several of our plays hoping t 
take to the road. What lies beyond that 
only time will tell. Whatever the future does 
hold, we hope it will be for the good of the 


living theatre 
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THEATRE A 


The Boston’Pops’ Orchestra 


Since its first radio broadcast the Boston “Pops” Orchestra has received 


The 


enthusiastic response from music-lovers across the nation. Formerly limited to 
near-residents of Boston, the “Pops” concerts are now available to radio listeners 
everywhere for one full hour every Monday evening. Currently in its 66th concert 
year, the Boston “Pops” Orchestra presents a varied program of music—from 
preludes and overtures to marches and minuets. Each concert is designed for 


informal listening and is masterfully arranged and conducted by Arthur Fiedler. 


The National Broadcasting Company is proud to present Mr. Fiedler in 
his 21st season as director of the series. He has held this post longer than any other 


conductor of an American symphony orchestra. 


You are cordially invited to enjoy this delightful music every Monday 
evening at 10:00 p.m. on WNBC in New York and the NBC Radio network 


nationally. (Consult newspaper for local time if other than New York Time.) 


Presented jointly hy: 


ANACIN, CHESPERFIELD CIGARETTES and RCA VICTOR 


National Broadcasting Company 


A service of Radio Corporation of America 
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.. «WALTER J. BLACK, PRESIDENT OF THE CLASSICS CLUB, 


INVITES YOU TO ACCEPT FREE 














THE COMPLETE WORKS OF 





THE ESSAYS OF 


Shakespeare «¢ Bacon 


All 37 Plays © Comedies, Tragedies, 
Histories and Poems 


VERY word Shakespeare ever wrote — every delightful comedy, 
E stirring tragedy, and thrilling historical play; every lovely poem 
and sonnet—yours complete in this beautiful 1312-page volume. Chuckle 
at the ever-modern comedy of Falstaff; be fascinated by glamorous Cleo 
patra; shudder at the intrigues of Macbeth; thrill with Romeo in the 
ecstacies of love Be amazed at lago's treachery; step with delight into 
the whimsical world of Puck and Bottom 

Shakespeare is the one writer who understood human nature as no 
other ever has, before or since. So deep did he see into the he arts of all 
of us that he is more alive today than he was three hundred years ago! 


Why The Classics Club Offers You These 2 Books Free 


r years 


A Trial Membership Invitation to Yo 


j 


B, 


7@e YoU add these two volumes to 
your library—as membership gifts The Cla Club is « 
z } L a. " , owt 
from the Classics Club? You are invited to ~ os - 

s ¢ i w 
join today . . . and to receive on approval + eiitented tn talc 
beautiful editions of the world’s greatest ' It c 

today | y 
masterpieces. ’ fel ace 
These books, selected unanimously by dis- , | . : 

" ! ve 
tinguished literary authorities, were chosen t uine gol 
because they offer the greatest enjoyment original lust I 

, he * for % read herish fc 
and value to the pressed ror time men 
and women of today. ° 
You ar ! ted to acces 
Why Are Great Books Called “Classics”? With r first book w 
, , t 7 s 
A true “classic” is a 1 ng book that will never at ! k you do not w 
vw old For heer tasci thor t « t 1 the ! fic number t 
t thrilling modern novel. H ever want. No n 
« 1 how tl truly er t | h \ 1 ! 
class } t | we ft } M t | tat 
It Ww ld not lin l “ . ng t T ris 
they would t | e bee re aand 4 r FREI ‘ 
‘ sting To | nterest tl to of SHAKESPEARE 
be « to underst And those are —cannot be assured unl 
te wl h haracterize these select Ss: THI CLASSICS CLI 
readabilit interest, simplicity, New York 16, N. Y. 


Only Book Club of Its Kind 


V 


y 


’ 
1 aead | } ‘ ce Pe sicayst ¢ 
wks you and y ' } ren will j relect a v efor r afte I wiv t 


On Love, Truth, Friendship, Riches 
and 54 Other Fascinating Subjects 


ERE is another Titan of the Elizabethan era—Sir Francis Bacon, 
whose surpassing intellect laid the groundwork of science and 
philosophy for generations. Anyone in search of personal guidance and 


1 practical, day-by-day philosophy of life can do no better than to read 


these immortal essays about love, politics, books, business, friend- 
ship. and the many other subjects which Bacon discusses so clearly, 
incisively, wisely. So much wit and wisdom is packed into these 
writings that quotations from them have become part of our literature. 

Both these setter sant De Luxe volumes—Shakespeare and Bacon— 


are yours free, as membership gifts from the Classics Club. 





Walter J. Black, President 


THE CLASSICS CLUB 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
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Summer Theatre Directory 


George Gershwin Theatre Workshop 


Boston University, School of Publis Relations 
ind (omer ! 

} Exeter Stree 

Boston 16, Ma 

Leland Powers School 

Radio Theatre Television 
Kvans W Boston, Mass. 

Princip Haven M. Powers 

Directors: F. R. Gilbert, K. Wolff 

fufts College Theatre 

Medford 55, Mass 

Director and Chairman: Marston Balch 

Associate Direct John R. Woodruff, Ruth 
b lee 


Smith College Department of Theatre 

Northamptor Mas- 

Hallie Flanas 
Dav luttle. Edith Burnett 
Theodore KRazanofl, ¢ 

Undergraduate n 


nient- 


Stafl Denton Snyder, 


George Dowell 


in’ Davis 


orneli Cert 


tted to Smith College 


ind women srite tor 


Provincetown Playhouse on the Wharf 


» Cod 


MICHIGAN 


Pit and Baleonys. Ine. 


held, Fred Schuller 


MIN NESOEA 


Luniversity of Minnesota Theatre 

Minnea 1M 

Dire I k M. Whiting 

\s- e Dire Kennet! | (,raham, 
1) iW 4 

MISSOURI 

Missouri Workshop 

| t 1 | Mis muri 

( ! Mi 

staff: D in Rhynsburger, Elmer Blado 

H s Hahs Mildred Howard 
NEW MENTCO 


New Mexico Highlands University 


Mexics 


| 
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Acting for the Screen 


by David Wayne 


@ There 


when it 


was a long 


Ne w 


havards~ ot 


time, not too ago, 


York 


coming 


was fashionable for 


actors to ay that the 


to Hollywood just salary 


werent worth the 
that went with them That dav is gone, 
and Hollywood, particularly recently, is re 


garded as a highly exciting and stimulating 


center of activity \; far as | am con 


And, 


viewpoint too, the proble ms of act- 


cerned it is 


was. and always will be 


Irom my 


ing for the sereen are as thoroughly en- 


grossing as those of the Ot course, 


theatre. 


there are disadvantages to working in 


Holly wood 


One of the most irritating things an actor 


has to face ix to be 


kept waiting, and this 


s generally the rule when film. 


The 


well known 


making a 


reason it happens, I’m sure, is fairly 


but there is something within 


the actor~ temperament that makes him 
restless when he’s in the wings. In Hollvy- 
wood most of your time is spent ‘in the 
wings Phen when your call doe- ome 
you have to jump in with both feet and 
deliver You have to be fully prepared 


when you're called 

lf the 
larly 
much tensity 


You're 
el prite | 


scene vou re 


doimg is a 


with high 


particu- 


tough one and 


emotion 
there i~ 


liable 


three or four 


a certain amount otf 


-train 


to have to get up to 


times within a 


half-hour This is a rough assignment, but 


I we never tound anvone who didn't =<Vim- 


pathize with the 


problem, understand that 


it was tough on vou and 


then 


vo out of 
way to lake lt easiet 
The other two 


main objections are 


Ne \“ York 


complaint that working it 


not 


Holly 


films 


ws to veterans of and 
i the 


salisiving is a 
, 
he 


and he 


just complaint in 


il ast- actor's audience re 


“pons 


sent must learn to adjust his 
technique to working without it | can svm 


thize with the 


1 vie wpoint But one must 
ber that there - no hard and last 
that savs an actor Aas to have an audi 
The other objection, that the ator doesn’t 
i 1 chance to really work, to sustain 
pertorn ance over a iong perio I~ il<o 
i In very few film scenes does the actor 
ha t? nance te work up slowly to the 
point he Nas vot to get across (rn the 
tave tl « good fun. and if vour house 
oO vou plav witl our vows your 
range vour warmth, and your projection 
trike a meeting with vour audi 

You ca o this in films 
\ na however. I'd sav that acting 
tures nstead of being tougher and 
nore eXasperating than workin oI the 
stage . islet Sone peo le ia tl nk 
th ha reason to Af you work. 
Not Less manding conditions 
vake for greater ease of creation. In short 

finue on page BS) 
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HOLLYWOOD ISSUF 


@ Romantic love has been a major 
theme of the films for more than three 
decades and the clinch a signal for 
the fade-out. Whether or not love and 
love alone can revive a flagging in 
dustry remains to be seen. Currently 
the picture most talked about, A Place 
n the Sun, is studded with roman 
tK interludes, one of which, with 
Montgomery Clift and Elizabeth Tay 


lor, we have featured on our cover. 


Editor: Eileen Tighe 
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e For the past six months the 















best minds in the 
motion picture industry have been stymied. knowing 
that they must do something about television but not 
knowing what to do. 


The colorful Warner Brothers. Jack. 


Albert. the money-wise Skouras brothers. Charles and 


Harry, and 


Spyros. and the razor-sharp Schencks. Joe and Nich- 
the 


studios in Hollywood, having carefully examined most 


olas. who control, respectively, three largest 


of the surveys on the subject. know for sure that film- 
going drops off approximately one-third in the typical 
\merican city when television storms in. 

These gentlemen know that box-office receipts from 
motion picture theatres were down 25°; 
quarter of 1951. 

Warner's latest financial report shows a drop of 


in the first 


$2 million in profits for six months ending in Feb- 
Fox 


has dropped a cool million in three months, and RKO 


ruary. Columbia Pictures is down half a million. 


suffered a staggering loss in 1950 of $5,832,000. Even 
Howard Hughes. who reputedly manifests a Gargan- 
tuan contempt for the studio’s losses, is disturbed by 
this fiscal indiscretion. 

Worse vet, 134 theatres have closed in Southern 
Federal 
that it 


license an additional 1.807 television stations through- 


California alone, and the Communications 


Commission has announced would shortly 
out the country. 

Despite some occasional whistling in the dark. Holly- 
wood realizes all too painfully what this means. Unless 
the motion picture industry which now stands at the 
crossroads, moves with the times, it means eventual 
but certain disaster. 


One exception to this line of thinking is Dore Schary, 
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the brilliant MGM production head who was recently 
ranked number one by the U. 8S. Whistling-in-the-Dark 
\ssociation. “It 1s time. Mr. Schary told a gathering 
at the San Francisco Press Club a few weeks ago. ‘that 
we in motion pictures stop worrying about television. 
It is time television started worrying about us.’ 

Television should commence fretting about motion 
pictures, Schary pointed out, because his studio had 
turned out such pleasurable money-makers as The 
Great Caruso, Father's Little Dividend, and Go for 
Broke. 

Television is a great medium, Schary admit- 
ted. ‘and is unquestionably here to stay, but it is at least 
five years away from perfection, and in the mean- 
time. Hollywood will continue to improve its position.’ 

\ Los Angeles theatre owner who closed his film 
house two days after Schary’s speech, said, ‘I don’t 


know what Dore Schary means when he says ‘Holly- 


wood will continue to improve its position.” What is 
television going to do in the next five years? Stand 
still? Jimmy Durante. Bob Hope, Red Skelton, Jack 
Benny, Frank Sinatra, Doris Day, Abbott & Costello, 
Martin & Lewis, practically every star you can think 
of is going into television. In two years television has 
put me out of business. In another year hundreds of 
other neighborhood houses will have to follow me. 
Only a few weeks ago, Darryl Zanuck. after announc- 
ing that 50°¢ cut in salaries, admitted that in the last 
two years the drop in attendance at the 600 theatres 
the Skourases control had amounted to 50 million ad- 
missions. Let’s face it. The jig is up. The handwrit- 
ing’s on the wall.’ 

Despite such inane rallying calls as ‘Movies are 
better than ever, and ‘There is nothing wrong at the 
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by Lloyd Shearer 


box office that good pictures won't cure, the general 
feeling in Hollywood is that the motion picture indus- 
try must do something about television: get in or get 
out. 

Unfortunately, the industry's bungling, quasi-mo- 
nopolistic setup will permit no such direct move. 

For a fast week, the Warner Brothers thought they 
would get out of the motion picture business entirely. 
Belated realization that the liquidation of their hold- 
ings was worth more than the $25 million offered them 
by the Louis Lurie syndicate plus a strong emotional 
attachment supposedly changed their minds, so that 
they, too, are once again faced by the problem of 
l'enfant terrible, television. 

The immediate solution for Hollywood is to have 
the film studios sell to television the 4,000 features. 
the 1.000 shorts, and the 3,000 two-reelers produced 
in the 1930-45 era, films not yet shown on video such 
as Gone With the Wind, Casablanca, Going My Way, 
The Best Years of Our Lives, Mrs. Miniver, and many 
others. 

Each of these films is worth a minimum of $50,000 
in today’s television market and would probably com- 
pensate the companies for the current drop in box- 
office receipts. 

Only the solution isn’t that easy. The studios can't 
sell their old films to television because of (a) the 
unions and (b) the theatre owners. 

James Petrillo, the chief of the musicians’ union. 
has a contract with the studios that prohibits them out- 
right from selling to television any motion picture film 
that contains music on its sound track. Petrillo recently 
modified that ruling by offering the studios the right 
to sell their old films pro- (continued on page 87) 
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Merchants 


Lew Ayres and Louis Wolheim in All Quiet on the Western Front 


@ Forty years ago, new theatres were being opened 
in American cities. Across the continent, as dusk fell, 
electric signs flashed out on some ten thousand nickelo- 
deons. These little film houses brightened the foreign 
quarters, slums and poorer shopping streets. Few pros- 
perous theatregoers knew of their existence. Outside, 
you saw vivid posters advertising the thrills that five 
cents would buy. Workingmen and their families lined 
up at the ticket booths. Inside, the program ran from 
twenty minutes to one hour. There would be a brief 
melodrama or chase, a comedy, a news or travel pic- 
ture. Between films, the projectionist inserted ‘hand 
colored’ slides of popular songs. The pianist pounded 
out their melodies. The whole audience sang. Then the 
lights went out; the projector resumed its sputtering: 
the screen once again came alive. In the darkness, tired 
men and women forgot the hardships of poverty, the 
dullness of their days. Flickering on the screen were 
images which took them into the land of dreams. 

As the nickelodeon ‘boom’ swept over the country, 


there was a rush to rent vacant stores and turn them 


Marlene Dietrich in The Blue Angel 





Douglas Fairbanks 


into picture theatres. Most of the men who embarked 
on this business were no better off than their patrons. 
Some were owners of small lunchrooms; candy, cigar 
or stationery stores. Others were garment workers. fur- 
cutters, salesmen of low-priced goods. Seeing a good 
location, they might persuade a friend or two to share 
the venture: you could open a nickelodeon on an oul- 
lay of less than one thousand dollars. Many of the 
houses were family enterprises. Mother and daugh- 
ters sold tickets. Father, the manager, took them at the 
door. A son learned how to run the projection machine. 
The younger children peddled popcorn and peanuts 
The nickelodeon owners had the same tastes as thei 
patrons. When they selected programs from the cata- 
logues put out by producers and exchanges, they relied 
on their personal preferences. If audiences showed 
great enthusiasm for a particular picture, they tried 
to get others like it. If an audience, during the showing 
of any picture, grew bored or restless, the nickelodeon 
owner informed the exchange from which he had ob- 


tained it and thereafter refused to show similar films. 


Chaplin and Coogan in The hid 


of Dreams 


By interpreting the likes and dislikes of their public. 
the owners of nickelodeons helped to determine the 
kinds of films which producers were turning out. 

\ few of them were soon to exercise a more decisive 
influence on American films. Shrewd business men. 
though having little formal education, they learned as 
they went. They were ambitious. and presently they 
were tempted to undertake the making of pictures. Why 
not become producers as well as threatre owners? One 
of these practical visionaries was William Fox. who 
grew up in a rear tenement on New York's lower East 
Side. At the age of eleven he quit school to help sup- 
port a large family by peddling candy in Central Park. 
Later. he became a garment worker. Long years of pov- 
he left it as 


soon as he had accumulated his first hundred dollars. 


erty made him join the Socialist party: 


which ranked him among the capitalists. While still in 
the garment factory. Fox invested in a penny arcade. 
It made money. and he banked his share of the profits. 
When he had saved sixteen hundred dollars he quit 


> 


the garment trade to open a (continued on page 98) 


John Barrymore in Beau Brummel 


by Lloyd Morris 


Reading down: 


Garbo and 
von Stroheim in 
As You Desire Me 


Theda Bara in 
Cleopatra 


Nazimova and 
Valentino in 


Swanson and 
L. Barrymore in 


Sadie Thompson 


Keaton in 


The General 
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Charles Laughton 


@ Los Angeles is a poor Show Town. With a popula 
tion of over four million to draw from, it barely man- 
ages to keep its single ill-built and obsolescent playhouse 
supplied with audiences for six months a year. Im- 
ported drama fares mediocrely. Local ventures are 
doomed to almost certain disaster. 

It was with considerable surprise, therefore, that 
persons who telephoned or called for seats for the eve- 
ning of March 30th at the Philharmonic Auditorium 
(ordinarily devoted, as its name implies. to concerts 
and other large-scale musical spectacles). learned that 
all tickets had been sold many days in advance. For 
this single performance e. more people were turned awa\ 
than the thirty-five hundred who gained admission. 
And the event that provoked this theatrical agitation in 
the City of the Angels was, believe it or not. of local 
origin, a reading by four performers (three male, one 
female) in evening dress, on a bare stage, of a two-hour 
long. fifty-one year old dramatic colloquy by the late 
George Bernard Shaw! 





Sir Cedric Hardwicke 


Variety s local courier, not given to hyperbole, wrote 
of it as ‘one of the most ex iting experiences of this 
or any other season.’ And for once, this threadbare 
adjective was rightly used. 

What the audience at the Philharmonik experienced. 
that evening, was pure theatrical pleasure of a kind 
that is seldom felt nowadays. Between that bare stage 
and the ( rowded house flowed the very essence of dra- 
matic entertainment, the spoken word moving freely) 
from author to audience. through the immediate. per- 
sonal communication of the actor. 

The work performed, the rarely given Scene in Hell 
from Man and Superman, was a bold choice. and. 
as it turned out, a fortunate one. It is a dialectic tour 
de force; its only action is verbal. Yet it never flagged 
The spiraling laughter. the ripples of joyous aware- 
ness with which the public participated in these tw« 
hours of mental fireworks. are attributable to two 
things: 


First. that Shaw has seldom written with such con- 














Agnes Moorehead 


sistent clarity and brilliance as he has in this infernal 
debate between the classic figures of Don Juan. the 
hetraved Dona Anna, her father the Commander. and 
his Satanic Majesty himself. (There is one long sec- 
tion dealing with the innate violence of man. It offers 
a prophetic glimpse into the atomic age, which had 
that audience, as it would any other contemporary 
audience, sitting on the edge of its chairs, listening to 
words of warning more actual and certainly more com- 
prehensible to the common man than any heard during 
the recent hearings before the Armed Services and For- 
eign Relations Committee of the United States Senate 
Second, and even more important. was the mannet 
and style in which Don Juan In Hell was presented 
The Drama Quartette is neither artistically nor com- 
ercially an amateur operation. It is high-grade thea- 
ire cunningly conceived and shrewdly exec uted. Only 


1 very unobservant or ignorant theatregoer could mis 


take its simplicity for sparseness. or its deliberate in- 


formality for accident. 


Drama Quartette 


by John Houseman 


Charles Boyer 


Charles Laughton has always been an actor of great 
and conscious (sometimes overconscious) style. For 
his virtuosity, which rarely found expression in the 
films, he has long sought and finally found a perfect 
vehicle in the ‘readings’, classic and modern. which 
he has been giving for two years now. with consider- 
able success, on platform, radio and television. The 
experience thus gained. the lessons learned in pitch, 
tempo and acoustics: the effect of words on an audi- 
ence that has almost lost the habit of listening to them. 
all these he has now applied to the staging and presen- 
tation of the Drama Quartette. 

What the audience sees, when it enters, is a concert- 
stage, stripped of all but four stands, complete with 
microphones and high stools: these and the quite su- 
perfluous scripts the actors presently carry in with 
them, are the formal and essential props for a perform- 
ance which. in its total effect, is no less deliberately 


and meticulously planned than if it contained tons of 


scenery. hundreds of light (continued on page 96) 
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A Place in the Sun, starring Elizabeth Taylor, 
Montgomery Clift 


retells 


Dreiser’s 


and Shelley 


An 


American 


Winters, 


Tragedy. 








@ When. in 1931, Theodore Dreiser saw a film-version 
of his documentary novel An American Tragedy he 
brought suit, unsuccessfully of course, to prevent its 
being shown. His study of how capitalistic twentieth. 
century society and the current American Dream had 
victimized a poor, weak boy had, he declared, been 
turned into nothing more than a shallow sex-murder 
tale. 

Its new title A Place in the Sun and the names of the 
characters changed from those in the book. An Amer- 
ican Tragedy has recently been re-made by Paramount 
Pictures. this time produced and directed by the tal- 
ented George Stevens, and peopled with such contem- 
porary box office attractions as Montgomery Clift, 
Elizabeth Taylor and Shelley Winters. A_ bigger, 
shinier. more technically-competent picture than its 
predecessor, it still skirts coyly about and shies spin- 
ningly away from Dreiser's theme. ignoring the social 
implications of the novel and emerging again a sex- 
murder tale. 

When Dreiser. for his dissertation on the values and 
aspirations of American youth in a society where suc- 
cess is measured in terms of money and position, chose 
as material some newspaper accounts of the upper New 
York State drowning of a girl by her young lover. it 
was not because he was interested in the running-down 
and bringing to trial of a killer. It was because it 
seemed to him that in the helplessness of an immature, 
poverty-stricken boy, stupidly plotting murder to ex- 
tricate himself from a situation in which forces greater 
than himself had thrust him, all society was indicted. 

In A Place in the Sun we are shown merely the bare 
outline of the story. A poor young man manages to get 
a routine job in a mill owned by his wealthy uncle, is 
ignored by his snobbish relatives and, frustrated and 
lonely. has an affair with a handy mill girl. Meeting a 
rich girl of good family. who will marry him and raise 
him automatically and painlessly to the circle to which 
he has always aspired. he finds himself trapped. The 
factory girl is pregnant. 

Ignorant. without resources. unable to rid himself 
of his incubus. the boy can think of no way out of his 
dilemma save to murder his inamorata. He takes her 
rowing on a mountain lake. determined to drown het 
since she cannot swim. loses courage at the last mo- 
ment, and has his wish come true when the boat over- 
turns accidentally and the girl is killed. His pitiful littl 
attempts to cover his tracks are so obvious that he is 
arrested and executed for a crime he failed. char- 
acteristically. to commit. paying apparently for his 
moral guilt. 

The picture starts with Clyde Griffiths (here called 
George Eastman) thumbing a ride into a town where 
an uncle whom he scarcely knows is a man of sub- 
stance. Several references are made to Clyde’s dreadful 
poverty and to an earlier job as a bellboy in a luxury 
hotel. But the conditions that shaped his temperament 
his childlike fascination for the big spenders at the 


hotel with their ‘unbelievable (continued on page 97) 





















































Jennifer Jones and Laurence Olivier in a film version of Dreiser’s first novel, Sister Carrie. 


The Revival of Dreiser 


by Leda Baver 
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Jean Renoir 


He calls himself a film-maker; a term which distinguishes 


a craftsman with art on his side from a film mogul. 


by Gordon Allison 











@ Jean Renoir is not a man who is given to sweeping 
statements. He would not, as Pistol did, say ‘the 
world’s mine oyster’ and even if he did, he’d have the 
devil of a time with it, since his acquaintance with 
the English language has a notably casual air about it. 

But as far as his profession, film-making, is con- 
cerned, that’s the general idea. Renoir, who recently 
completed The River, first full-length Technicolor fea- 
ture ever to be filmed in India, and who is now at 
work on The Carriage of the Blessed Sacrament in 
which the Italian actress Anna Magnani will appear. 
has made pictures in a good many places in the last 
quarter century. 

Today he is of the opinion that the effect on the 
professional climate of war and economic turmoil has 
not been altogether disastrous. On the contrary, he 
believes it has brought about a redistribution of values 
that has broadened the whole scheme of picture-mak- 
ing. Renoir thinks it’s fine. 

‘Today the field to work in is the world, he says 
happily. ‘No more only America, only Italy, only 
France. It’s the world.’ 

Renoir, a naturalized American born in the Mont- 
marte, is a huge man with thinning hair, thick hands 
and a button nose. His walk is somewhat conditioned 
by a leg wound received while a cavalryman in World 
War |. He encloses his hulk. as a rule. in tweeds and 
the general impression is of a bear. A friendly bear 
with a pleasant personality. 

Life runs around inside of Renoir like a squirrel. 
\ squirrel running around inside a bear is, of course 
an interesting prospect. But then, Renoir is an in- 
teresting man. He is one of those people whose pro- 
fession offers such an abundance of challenges and 
attractions that a single lifetime seems much too short 
a period in which to enjoy it all. Even when asleep, 
Renoir probably sees his dreams in terms of trucking 
shots, transparencies, and location units. 

Renoir also has a name that confuses people. Some 
who hear or read it say. “Oh, yes. The painter. But 
hasn't he died?’ Others think he is someone who took 
a fancy to the name of the late French impressionist 
and simply borrowed it. Fact is that Jean Renoir is 
the son of Pierre Auguste Renoir, the painter. As a 
child he had long, luxurious red hair that wasn’t cut 
until he was six. He frequently sat for his illustrious 
father’s canvases. 

Later he became a ceramist, and some of his works 
are included in outstand ing collections in the United 
States and abroad. Today he is a celebrated film di- 
rector and writer of screen plays. Or, to use Renoir’s 
own words, he is a film-maker, a term he believes is 
just right when it comes to distinguishing between a 
craftsman with art on his side and the American variety 
of film mogul who is part banker. part real estate 
agent and part manufacturer. 

Renoir’s early interest in pi ture-making began 
after he was wounded and transferred from the cav- 


alry to the French Air Force (continued on page 102) 
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Michelangelo's David 


from The Titan 


@ Hollywood has been flirting with art for years. 
Sometimes it went no further than an experimental, 
encouraging nod, as when it began, a few years 
back, to hang good painting reproductions in the 
room settings of practically every film whose charac- 
ters were supposed to be just one cut above the 
Jukes and Kallikaks. Occasionally the affair became 
somewhat more serious, as when several companies 
chose to film scripts based on art themes, The Pic- 
ture of Dorian Gray and Bel Ami, for instance, ot 
on the lives of artists as in Rembrandt or Moon and 
Sixpence, a fictionized biography of Gauguin writ- 
ten by Somerset Maugham as The Moon and Six- 
pence. Observers never had the feeling, however, 
that this was love. Hollywood was simply making 
passes, as one might with a bluestocking, perhaps, 
either to sample something new or as a warrant of 
one's own cultural status. 

This summer, however, the relationship became 
legal. Commercial films and art were wedded in a 
ceremony taking place not in one but a half-dozen 
hallowed sites, among them the greatest museums in 
Europe. Public celebration of the rites will take 
place around October 15, when the first three of six 
technicolor short subjects being made right now by 
l'wentieth Century-Fox World-Wide in Florence, 
Madrid, London, Paris and Delft, and dealing with 
the art of Botticelli, El Greco, Hogarth, Degas, Re- 
noir and Vermeer, are released for showing in reg- 
ular cinema houses all over America. 

Perhaps the union is a marriage of convenience, 
not love (such factors as European blocked cur- 


rency may have figured in the decision to film these 
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comparatively inexpensive art shorts abroad). 
Whether it will be for keeps, only time and the box 
office can tell. One thing is certain: the marriage was 
not made in Heaven. Rather was it the inevitable 
outcome of years of painful effort on the part of 
countless intrepid independent producers here and 
in Europe making art films that never got beyond 
the lecture rooms of colleges and museums, or, very 
rarely, the small art theatres in such cosmopolitan 
cities as New York, Chicago, and San Francisco 

Last year, however, something happened to one 
of those experimental films which gave Hollywood 
pause. The Titan, a superb, European-made cinema 
dealing with the art and life of Michelangelo, a film 
whose producers had made not the slightest gesture 
toward a so-called popular audience, refusing even 
to employ any live actors for easy animation, turned 
up on many of the year’s most important critical 
‘ten best’ lists. It also won an Academy Award as 
the best foreign documentary film of 1950. It played 
to fascinated audiences everywhere. Most important. 
it made money. 

Official pulse takers had already noted some other 
interesting phenomena. Such films as the ballet 
story. The Red Shoes, the musical Of Men and Musi« 
and the Shakespearean Henry V, had also made 
money. Even the long and pretentious Tales of Hoff- 
mann, whose musical virtues are many even though 
its décor is incredibly vulgar, has been giving strong 
indications of becoming a popular success. Obvious- 
ly. either the intelligence and taste of the mass 
audience had been underestimated, or Culture was 


becoming fashionable. (continued on page 101) 







































Sweden: Miss Julie 


@ Among the numerous festivals which have sprung 
up in Europe since the war, two of them. at Cannes 
and at Venice, are devoted to films. Competition is stiff. 
and the prizes awarded mean quite a lot, for the pre- 
siding juries know what they're up to; an Oscar may 
carry more glamor in the eyes of the American public, 
but it scarcely carries so much real weight as these 
juries’ accolades. Prior to this year’s fourth annual Fes- 
tival International du Film at Cannes, Hollywood's at- 
titude towards these competitions has been rather 
lofty: second-best films have been submitted and then. 
when other countries walked off with the honors, the 
Hollywood reaction would be a complacent “Ah, but 
Well, this 


year it was entered: All About Eve, the Academy 


of course if we'd entered our best 


Award winner. And Italy and Sweden made away with 
the award for the best film. 

Few people, surely, at this late date can have avoided 
coming to the conclusion that there is something grave- 
ly wrong with the way American cinema production 
continues to go; this melancholy fact has never been so 
mercilessly exposed as at this year’s Festival at Cannes. 
on the French Riviera. Almost thirty nations partici- 
pated, and all, ostensibly, submitted for judgment 
their best films of the preceding months. Roughly three 
dozen feature-length films were shown, as well as nu- 
merous shorter productions. During those three sunny 
weeks of Cannes one could study the finest achieve- 
ments of the world’s most talented film-makers. Bette 


Davis won the award for the best female performance, 
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at 
Cannes 


by Paul Moor 


and Eve won a special honorable mention: but other. 
wise the great American movie industry, that Levia 
than which through sheer size and brute power has 
menaced the continued existence of the film industries 
of several Luropean countries, came out of the Festival 
badly shown up and bearing, as honors, scarcely more 
than what the little boy shot at. Even in the technical 
fields, décor, photography, and so on, where Hollywood 
is supposed to reign unequalled, the prizes went to such 
unexpected places as Venezuela. 

In spite of the frivolous Cote d’Azur locale (the 
Festival opened with bombs which showered rose-petals 
on the enraptured crowd) and the giddy, ostentatious 
presence of a dozen or so stars, this annual Festival 
at Cannes is quite an earnest proposition. Social life 
does not languish (almost every national delegation 
gives either une garden-party or un cocktail), but the 
large majority of the people who come there let nothing 
interfere with their getting to the magnificent, spe- 
cially-built Palais du Festival for most of the screen- 
ings. In view of this general atmosphere, generated by 
a group of brilliant talents and intellects of various na- 
tionalities sincerely interested in one another’s work 
and ideas, Hollywood's off-handed attitude is unfortu- 
nate. The American film industry submitted five films 
this year: Lights Out, A Place in the Sun, Mad W ednes- 
day, The Next Voice You Hear, and All About Eve. 
No one connected with any of them came to Cannes. 
Jules Dassin, one of the best young American directors 


(The Naked City and other (continued on page 95) 
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Mexico: The Forgotten Ones 


Italy: Miracle in Milan 
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Italy: The Forbidden Christ 


America: All About Eve 


England: The Browning Version 
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Italy: The Road of Hope 


Italy: Millionaire Naples 
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® My only objection to the Hollywood, or flat, type 


of actor playing on Broadway is that he doesn’t stay 
long enough. Actually, some of the film stars make 
good round actors as, for instance, Gloria Swanson. 
who turned in an excellent performance in the hit 
revival of Twentieth Century and then got cold feet 
and quit when her co-star, Jose Ferrer, abandoned the 
show for a cinema contract. Gloria, a modest lass, 
feared that she could not ‘carry’ the play alone. Silly 
girl. She had already given up one juicy film assign- 
ment-a role in the British-made Another Man’s Poi- 
son, which Bette Davis quickly snatched - in order to 
stick with the first Broadway play she had ever been 
in, and she was plenty good enough, both as an 
actress and as a name, to carry Twentieth Century 
without the skilled support of Jumpin’ Joe. With 
two stars gone, this play had slim chances of stick- 
ing out the New York Summer - but it would have 
remained a solid hit with both of them in it. 

Film people have a curious regard for the stage. 
They adore it for an exciting moment or two, but 
when they wake up in the morning they are bored with 
it. I once spent a couple of years in Hollywood and 
I think every actor and actress I met would, one time 
or another, say, ‘I’d love to go to New York and do 
a play.’ That phrase, ‘do a play, always irritated me. 
It sounded so patronizing. It meant that if an actor 
had a few weeks off - meaning off the picture pay 
roll - he'd just adore coming to New York and show- 
ing off for a spell. In the living theatre actors don't 
‘do’ plays: they act in them to the best of their ability. 
A few seasons ago one of the very big Hollywood 
stars came to New York and was a success, because he 
is a good actor and was in a good play. To be on the 
safe side. he had a lot of iffing and butting in his con- 
tract with the Broadway producer, so he could haul 
out and go home any time he felt like it. Well, one 
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day he felt like it and he pointed out an if or a but in 
his contract and left the show, forcing it to close when 
it still was going nicely. I heard later that he had quit 
simply because he was bored. For a few weeks it had 
been exciting, coming back to Broadway after many 
years of absence; he'd hold court in his dressing room 
and people would come backstage and tell him how 
wonderful he was. Then, as inevitably happens during 
a run, people stopped coming backstage, and the poor 
actor got lonesome. He had no audience except the 
audience out front, which wasn’t enough; so he quit. 
I doubt if he will ever ‘do’ a play again. 

It is a mistake to dismiss the Hollywood actor as 
a party who can’t act. Acting is a rather common 
gift and many picture people have it even when they 
don't need it in film work. I'm not talking now about 
the former Broadwayites who got on the gravy train 
after they had learned how to act on the real stage, 
but about film people who have had little or no stage 
training. Miss Swanson is a fine example. Another 
is ZaSu Pitts, who was wonderfully entertaining a few 
seasons ago in a ramshackle play called Ramshackle 
Inn. Jackie Cooper has given some very good stage 
performances, and so have many others who learned 
acting on sound or even silent film stages. But it really 
is a mistake for Hollywood people to treat the stage 
lightly, and it is a shame when they do so, for Holly- 
wood could be of great help to the theatre. On the 
road, plays are badly needed, but the road won’t buy 
plays without big names. The biggest and best names, 
because they are known to most people across the 
country, are those of Hollywood; the only plain, un- 
defiled Broadway names that are any good on tour 
are those of Katharine Cornell, Lynn Fontanne and 
Alfred Lunt. You can’t count Helen Hayes as pure 
Broadway, for she was a big film star once and 


is widely known on the radio. (continued on page 85) 
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@ San Francisco. Ina Claire lives here on Nob Hill. 
on the crest of it, putting a continent between herself 
and the beguilements of another world, Broadway. Her 
life in San Francisco is extraordinarily satisfying; she 
is enjoying quiet, out-of-the-theatre friendships. There 
is no tottering pile of play scripts in the living room of 
her luxurious apartment; she is never tormented by a 
yearning to resume her stardom, and it’s a stardom 
that has been so honestly and brilliantly earned, I sus- 
pect that there are moments, such as those when she is 
idling at her 500 acre ranch or gazing out upon the 
magnificence of this city of hills, mists. fog. sunsets 
and cable cars, when she is given to wondering if she 
was ever in the theatre at all. 

Don't let me suggest for the fraction of a minute that 
Miss Claire has given up the stage. She'd laugh gaily 
and toss her pretty head at the mention of a word so 
full of doom as ‘retirement.’ But she is quite uncon- 
cerned by the fact that a dozen New York managements 
would put her to work tomorrow; she hasn’t quit, but 
she is in no hurry to get back. Those 3000 miles be- 
tween Times Square and Mason Street serve, somehow, 
to lessen the temptation, and afford a bit of protection. 

Miss Claire’s love of the theatre remains. She be- 
longed to it in her girlhood, ever since she startled and 
delighted friends with the accuracy of her imitations: 
she’s had the star status ever since The Quaker Girl and 
the rating as a dramatic comedienne of zest and great 
intelligence ever since David Belasco, stroking his silken 
white forelock, told her to give up the musical stage. 
and promptly put her into Polly With A Past. But the 
exact truth is this: Ina Claire is happy here. She is 
comfortable. She adores her husband, William R. Wal- 
lace, successful lawyer, to whom she’s been married for 
twelve years. 


Ina Claire, a comedienne with a gift for the mutable. 


for moods and cadences and darting, quicksilver play- 


ing, has always been representative, in her Broadway 
performances, of style and good manners: wit and 
buoyancy and artfulness have characterized her per- 
formances. She has had beauty upon the stage and has 
worn her just-right clothes exquisitely. 

Now, as I’ve come upon Miss Claire in her San 
Francisco setting, | find that she has retained that 
bright-as-a-candy box look. Mr. Belasco, her great and 
grave tutor of early years, would be pleased with her 
today. And those who visit her at the big ranch in 
Sonoma county, fifty miles to the north, or call upon 
her at the Brocklebank apartment house on Nob Hill, 
generally stammer out a speech such as this: ‘Ina, you 
look wonderful, wonderful. You could resume your 
place in the highly competitive Broadway theatre. There 
are many parts for you, the Guild and Gilbert Miller 
and Aldrich & Myers and the Playwrights’ Company 
would love to have you. The theatre needs you.’ All of 
which would bring forth a taunting and rippling laugh 
from Miss Claire. And then, with the mockery that has 
brightened her plays, she would say: ‘All right. Find 
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me a play. A good play. A good part. Not just one of 
those that I’ve played a thousand times.’ 

Such is her objection to the Edith Evans role in the 
London hit, Waters of the Moon, which has been of- 
fered her for New York. But she'd do it ‘like a shot 
if the Theater Guild and John C. Wilson could get 
Dame Sybil Thorndike to come to America and con- 
tinue in the part she is playing at London’s Royal 
Haymarket. Miss Claire, be it recorded, made the trip 
to London to see that play; she thought it could be 
played in a somewhat gloomier atmosphere; she wasn’t 
too impressed with its possibilities in a presentation 
with an all-American cast. She has read some of George 
Kelly's new play, the same Mr. Kelly who gave her 
The Fatal Weakness, in which she made her last ap- 
pearance in New York, but there was no decision about 
it at the moment of this writing. 

Miss Claire will tell you, if a conversation has to get 
serious, that it has always been her honest conviction 
that she is a better actress than the producers have 
ever thought she was, her protest against being type- 
cast through the years for roles that called upon her 
for impudence and charm, scanty and artificial and 
delightful plays that have never given her the oppor- 
tunity to demonstrate histrionic depth. She undoubt- 
edly feels that she could play and play well the drab 
role of the charwoman in Galsworthy’s The Silver Box. 
I believe that she would have liked to have tried The 
Glass Menagerie. | know that she had relish for a 
serious play, The Goaler’s Wench, in which she gave a 
performance that brought cheers from several critics, 
Robert Garland included. who went to Newark to see 
it. But when The Goaler’s Wench reached Broadway it 
had a new director, new emphasis, a new title, Children 
of Darkness. And a new star, Mary Ellis. 

‘It’s dreamy out here.” Miss Claire told me as I sat 
with her beside the broad window of her tenth floor 
Nob Hill apartment. “When you're this happy you're 
just sort of suspended. My husband is a beauty; every- 
body adores him. I first met him years ago when he was 
at Harvard. You know, out here I just never read a 
hook. I just sit and look. That’s Telegraph Hill, over 
there on the right. There's Russian Hill. That’s the 
Golden Gate, when you can see it. God knows when I'll 
be in the theatre again: I’m not interested in just a job, 
in just doing a play. In the theatre you have acquaint- 
ances: living like this in San Francisco you have 
friends. I’ve been seeing people, and loving it all.” 

Miss Claire and Mr. Wallace, the handsome and 
urbane lawyer who is engaged in general practice, with 
emphasis on maritime law, are popular in San Fran- 
cisco. They go about in what must be called, I suppose. 
‘the best circles.” Miss Claire lunches frequently with 
San Francisco women and in her own quick and chir- 
rupy way will try to keep the conversation confined to 
general subjects, to the this-and-that of San Francisco 
life. But before she can stop it her luncheon companion 


will be recalling The Gold (continued on page 91) 
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§ EVERAL years ago, when Alfred Hitchcock was 

making The Lady Vanishes, he had occasion to go 
to the south of France for some background shots. 
Actually, all the shots required were to set up a camera 
on the rear of a train and ride from Marseilles to Nice 
and back again, and for Hitchcock the trip was little 
more than a long train ride. Around Paris, on the way 
down, a fellow Britisher peered into Hitchcock’s com- 
partment and made some small talk, an unusual thing 
for an Englishman to do, and then disappeared into 
the diner. (This man, incidentally, was dressed in the 
British traveling costume of the time, which consisted 
merely of substituting a tweed cap for the customary 
bowler hat, and Hitchcock immediately tagged him as 
someone it would be just as well to avoid.) After a 
while, the man returned from the diner, and again 
peered into Hitchcock’s compartment, and this time 
asked where Hitchcock was going. 

‘South,’ Hitchcock replied. 

‘So am I,’ said the man, and Hitchcock winced im- 
perceptibly. 

There was a pause, and then the man said, ‘Business 
or pleasure?’ 

‘As a matter of fact, I'm going on business,’ said 
Hitchcock, and there was another silence. 

‘Be there long?’ asked the man. 

‘Oh, about an hour, I guess,’ Hitchcock said. 

The man thought this one over for a while. ‘Damned 
important business,’ he muttered finally, and left. 
ALL this is a roundabout way of getting at Hitch- 

cock’s latest picture, Strangers on a Train, which 
has recently been released by Warner Brothers and 
which, as some of you by this time know, derives its 
Hitchcockian suspense from a tennis match near the 
end. It’s a little involved to go into in any great detail, 
but the idea is that the hero becomes involved in a ten- 
nis match, at a time when he should be off thwarting 
the villain, and for a variety of reasons he is unable to 
leave the tennis court until the match is over. It is 
therefore up to him to win in as short a time as pos- 
sible (he cannot throw the match, because that would 
look suspicious), and the result is a sequence that 
makes every deuce game a refined kind of torture. 
G |MMICKs such as this are typical of Hitchcock's 

best pictures, and stem from his habit of thinking 
visually, and imagining everything he sees in terms of 
motion-picture sequences. He stores up the ideas as 
they come to him, and occasionally sorts them out to see 
which ones could be used together, and then, after 
fishing around for a story that would be applicable, he 


comes up with a finished plot, which he discusses with 
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a writer before and during the actual preparation of 
the script. At the moment, he has any number of ran- 
dom ideas, but two of his favorites take place in such 
widely separated locales that he cannot think of any 
way of getting them into the same picture. One is in 
the Piazza San Marco, in Venice, where several thou- 
sand pigeons flock daily to have their pictures taken 
with tourists, and he wants to have a carrier pigeon 
get lost among this local horde, to the agony of an 
agent who is trying to send an important message. The 
other involves a chase across the sculptured faces of 
the presidents at Mount Rushmore, with the villain hid- 
ing, say, in Lincoln’s nostril, while the hero scrambles 
across Roosevelt's eyebrows or inches his way over 
Washington’s chin. Both of them would make magni- 
ficent scenes, but he has not yet found a story that 
could logically move from Venice to Mount Rushmore. 
so the ideas remain in the ‘pending’ file until something 
turns up. 
SOMETIMES this store of ideas comes in unex- 
pectedly handy, as was the case about eleven years 
ago, when Hitchcock was called in by Walter Wanger 
to do what he could with a story about a foreign cor- 
respondent for a newspaper. Wanger had bought the 
rights to Vincent Sheehan’s book, Personal History, 
which had appeared in 1935, but by 1939 the world 
was in such a fast-moving shambles that any story about 
a newspaper man was out of date as soon as it was 
written. Several writers had tried the script before 
Hitchcock was called in, but they had made the mis- 
take of sticking too closely to the actual news events, 
and nothing they turned out was satisfactory. Hitch- 
cock had, some time previously, seen a group of wind- 
mills, all turning in the same direction, and had won- 
dered what would happen if one of them should be 
turning in the opposite direction (see what I mean 
about thinking visually?), and from that he dreamed 
up an idea about some Nazi agents who operated in a 
dummy windmill, and whose hiding place was given 
away because the vanes on their mill acted differently 
from those on the neighboring mills. He also threw in 
an assassination in the rain, wherein the escape path 
of the assassin was marked by a disturbance among the 
onlookers’ umbrellas; and the shooting down of a 
transatlantic clipper, so that by the time all these bits 
of visual excitement had been brought together, no- 
body worried much about the story itself. The picture 
was called Foreign Correspondent and with the title 
change went all connection with Sheehan’s book, but 
Sheehan, who had been paid for the rights when Wan- 
ger first had the idea, wasn’t visibly upset. 
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Alfred Hitcheock 


T HE way in which Hitcheock’s direction affects audi- 
ences is by now common knowledge: how it affects 
the actors involved is not so widely known. I have very 
little to contribute to the question, other than the report 
of a relative of mine. who appeared in Foreign Corres- 
pondent and who said that he remembered Hitchcock 
as constantly saving: “Come. now. Bob, let’s open those 
naughty little eves. There must have been more to 
directing the picture than that. but. as | said, that is 
the only evidence | can offer at the moment. 
B T back to Strangers on a Train. There is a se- 
quence in it that involves a running gun fight on a 
merry-go-round, a merry-go-round that is out of control 
hecause the first shot fired hit the operator. and the 
combatants are enmeshed in a swirl of screaming chil- 
dren and lunging wooden horses. It builds to a fine, al- 
most surrealistic climax. but the whole idea for the 
scene comes from Hitchcock's theory that gaiety and 
festivity make the best counterpoints to crime, and mur- 
der at a carnival is more effective, dramatically, that is. 
than murder in a back alley. This theory is not exclu- 
sively Hitchcock's (The Third Man and Ride the Pink 
Horse to name just two, had sinister overtones in carni- 


val scenes). but Hitchcock develops it as well as anvone 


in the business. and it is the kind of thing that has be- 
come known as ‘the Hitchcock touch.’ 
jt IS interesting to note, by the way, that Hitchcock 
sees very few films other than his own, because of 
a fear of what is known in the trade as unconscious 
plagiarism. You can see something, and then forget it, 
and years later it may come back to you in the guise 
of an original idea. and you will swear that you and 
vou alone were responsible for it. Hitchcock, who has 
so many of his own ideas floating around in his head. 
prefers not to clutter them up with alien material; and 
if there are to be similarities between his and other 
pictures, he. wahts to be able to say that he never saw 


the other pictures in the first place. 


| ONE way. and in one way only. Hitchcock has 


worked himself into something of a rut. Because he 
is generally conceded to be the master of suspense. 
people look for suspense in anything he does, and if it 
isn't there, they're disappointed. No matter how good 
a Hitchcock picture is, the public demands that it have 
suspense, and it was with that in mind that he made 
Strangers on a Train. It is, as he says, ‘quote the old 
Hitchcock unquote.’ And quote the old Hitchcock un- 


quote, should satisfy anybody. 
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Billy Wilder 


Hollywood's dynamic man of ideas and action, he combines directorial skill 
with writing flair. Paramount had to separate him from Charles Brackett. hi- 
former partner, because their combined pay-check made the cost of their 
films too high. Sunset Boulevard was his last film done in collaboration. and 
his first solo effort is Ace in the Hole, a film that has already caused controversy 


because of its harsh portrayal of members of the newspaper fraternity. 





The Hollywood Writer 


@ The portrait of the Hollywood writer has for so long 
been etched in ignorance that a composite would 
roughly sum him up as a wealthy communist who occa- 
sionally leaves his swimming pool to visit the studio. 
There are writers who are communists and writers who 
have swimming pools, but they are in the minority. 
Hollywood writers in general are conscientious and 
hard working. And they die young. One of the largest 
insurance companies has estimated the life expectancy 
of a Hollywood writer as almost ten years less than 
average. There are reasons. 

Writers are given very little credit for their work. 
One critic reviewing a Maisie picture praised Ann 
Sothern for saving a dull picture by the bright lines 
she made up. Let a picture be bad, however, and the 
writer is catapulted from anonymity. He stands naked 
in front of the Capitol Theatre in broad daylight, his 
crime emblazoned in screaming headlines. The crime 
is his alone, for the public is always soothed by the 
knowledge that the producer, director, and cast fought 
valiantly to overcome a bad script. It is perfectly nat- 
ural for a critic to hail a bit of business in a picture 
as a ‘brilliant directorial touch.’ More often than not 
that ‘brilliant directorial touch’ was written into the 
script by the writer. A good director makes a very im- 
portant contribution to a picture, but he is not basically 
a creator. In essence, he is an interpreter bringing to 
the screen what has been created by the writer. 

The attitude toward the Hollywood writer has of late 
heen undergoing a metamorphosis. Today big stars, 
per se, are not enough to draw large audiences. A spec- 
tacle may do well at the box office but will probably 
cost so much that the producer finds he cannot break 
even. The obvious answer to the problem is to find 
good, sound stories. And while all the pretty boys and 
girls may be very amusing at house parties, no actor 
or group of actors has ever been able to get up on a 
sound stage and ad lib a picture. A few days ago Para- 
mount announced a Story’s the Thing Unit, which is 


going to concentrate on budget features where stories 


by Sidney Sheldon 


alone will carry the pictures regardless of cast, director, 
or technicolored scenic beauty. 

This is the day of multiple-deal contracts. Studios 
have discovered that good writers make good writer- 
producers and writer-directors. The Academy Award 
winners in the last few years have been double- or 
triple-threat men like Joe Mankiewicz, George Seaton, 
and Robert Rossen. Gone are the good old days when 
the producer believed that if one writer could write a 
good script, ten writers could make it ten times better. 
There is an instance of one Hollywood spectacle made 
some years ago where twenty-three writers demanded 
credit on the picture. In arbitrating the credits, the 
committee had to use different colored pencils for each 
writer. The arbitration script looked like a literary 
rainbow. Now it is rare for more than one or two 
writers to be assigned to a script. 

Today most of the major studios are being run by 
creators. Darryl F. Zanuck, who is in charge of Twen- 
tieth Century-Fox. started out as a writer. Don Hart- 
man, Paramount’s new chief of production, was a 
writer. So were Jerry Wald and Norman Krasna. They 
are now heading the major production unit at RKO. 
Dore Schary, vice-president in charge of production at 
Metro-Goidwyn-Mayer. won an Academy Award as a 
writer. The pattern is plain. 

I asked Norman Krasna recently how he was react- 
ing to the pressures of co-running a studio. Said 
Krasna: ‘I can go into the studio, interview writers, 
directors, actors, and producers, buy properties, make 
business deals - and at the end of the day I feel great. 
But.’ he added, ‘if I have to write a single page I be- 
come a different person. | pamper myself. I’m irritable 
and nervous. When I come in in the morning, | lock 
myself in the office. My secretary has orders not to put 
any calls through. Why? Because I know I’m on.’ 

With the average Hollywood writer assuming greatet 
authority and responsibility for what he writes, the 
quality of motion pictures is bound to be greater than 


ever in the past. The Hollywood writer ‘is on. 
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Up from Disney 


@ New York's more persistent movie-goers must re- 
cently have gotten the impression that only one cartoon 
studio was still in business. Wherever they turned they 
found the same little animated film. Gerald McBoing- 
Boing. At one time it was showing simultaneously in 
three of New York’s first-run houses, and this after its 
initial appearance with the short-lived, ill-fated The 
Miracle in a New York art theatre. 

The most obvious thing about Gerald, and to many. 
the most endearing, is that it is so completely unlike 
anything ever turned out by Disney and his horde of 
imitators. Missing are the cute animals. the rabbits. 
the chipmunks, the kittens, mice and puppies. Missing 
too are the detailed backgrounds, the trees that look 
like trees, the water that flows like water. In this little 
film. all the characters are true cartoon caricatures. 
animated two-dimensional figures moving through set- 
tings that make no attempt to conceal the fact that they 
are drawings. 

The people at UPA, United Productions of America, 
the creators of Gerald, firmly believe that cartoons have 
a charm of their own. What cartoons leave unstated. 
what they suggest and imply can provide a special kind 
of delight. a certain intellectual satisfaction. Imagina- 
tion on the part of the artist is important, they are 
aware, but no less important is the amount left to the 
imagination of the audience. It is this sense of partici- 
pation that proves one of the major pleasures of Ger- 
ald McBoing-Boing. 

Gerald is the story of a little boy who can’t talk but 
‘goes boing-boing’ instead. Written by Dr. Seuss. famed 


equally as a cartoonist and a writer of children’s sto- 


























by Arthur Knight 


ries, it describes his misadventures and minor trage- 
dies. His teacher won't have him in school. the other 
children won't play with him. Even his parents find it 
alarming to have a boy going ‘boing-boing’ whenever 
he addresses them. Gerald finally runs away and finds 
fame and fortune as a one-man radio sound effects de- 
partment. 

Gerald, his family and his friends. might have 
stepped directly from the pages of the funny papers. 
They move through a wispy. bright-colored world that 
is reminiscent of the cosmic. ordered insanity of Saul 
Steinberg. Color is splashed onto the drawings loosely. 
suggestively. for its emotional effect. Both the flatness 
of the screen’s surface and the unrepresentational quali- 
ties of the cartoon medium are emphasized. Gerald 
VUcBoing-Boing looks \ike a cartoon. Which, after all. 
is exactly what it is supposed to be. 

\nimation. on the other hand, since the tremendous 
impetus that Disney gave it in the early days of sound. 
has been moving steadily toward an increased natural- 
ism. Disney himself. long the leader in animated car- 
toons, has been largely responsible for this. Device 
after device introduced in the Disney films had as their 
basic purpose making cartoons look as much like real 
life as possible. The famous Disney million dollar mul- 
ti-plane camera was designed to perfect the illusion of 
depth. His cameras now pan, tilt and dolly as if mov- 
ing over a studio set. He has even traced the silhou- 
ettes of live actors to achieve a perfect smoothness in 
the actions of his cartoon characters. 

In ‘Alice in Wonderland, the latest Disney feature. 


these raturalistic tendencies have been pushed to thei 


ultimate. And now that ‘Gerald’ has appeared, their 
short-comings are woefully apparent. For in designing 
‘Alice in Wonderland,’ Disney had the wonderful Ten- 
niel drawings to work from, to animate into cartoon 
people. Instead, the characters look disturbingly like 
the famous television and movie personalities who sup- 
ply their voices on the sound track, Ed Wynn, Richard 
Haydn, Jerry Colonna. Or at best an uneasy compro- 
mise between their familiar features and the equally 
famous Tenniel illustrations of the Lewis Carroll 
classic. 

Once again butterflies dance over gay colored flow- 
ers and songbirds trill an accompaniment to a sugary 
melody. Once again there are cute and playful little 
animals to romp about the legs of our heroine. But the 
magic is gone. Disney has worked these tricks too hard 
and too often. Alice lacks desperately in imagination 
and invention; and while technically this film is as ad- 
vanced as anything the studio has ever done, it sug- 
gests very strongly that Disney now finds himself in 
a cul-de-sac of his own devising. His imagination has 
worn thin and the studio’s undisputed technical pro- 
ficiency is squandered in a laborious process of recre- 
ating through animation what might better be done 
live in the first place. It is no coincidence that Disney 
has entered increasingly into the production of live 
action features such as Treasure Island and the forth- 
coming Robin Hood. 

Actually, the UPA organization grew out of a con- 
scious reaction against Disney, both his art and his 
production methods. Stephen Bosustow, the guiding 


spirit behind UPA, had been a (continued on page 92) 
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The Mad Tea Party from Disney’s Alice in Wonderland 
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Gene Tierney She went from a Broadway play to Hollywood where she is one of the 


busiest, most talented young stars. A recent film success: On the Rir- 
iera. Here she wears a dramatic red taffeta evening gown created by her 


husband, Dress Designer Oleg Cassini who calls it ‘diablo’. 


paul himmel 
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cris alexander 


Janet Leigh She went from college to Hollywood where she has 
enlivened 13 pictures in 5 years. Her latest: Strict- 
ly Dishonorable with Ezio Pinza. For a premiere 
she chooses a full-skirted green taffeta gown. 


Hollywood Fashions 


Hollywood has become famous for its fashions as well as for its film stars, and often the two 
have been synonymous. In the era B. T. (Before Television) Hollywood afforded millions 
their only view of glamorous fashions worn by glamorous females. What Betty Grable or 
Bette Davis wore was apt to be duplicated on a thousand Main Streets. This influence still 
continues, but Hollywood’s importance as a fashion center rests on more solid rock. It has 
become nationally known for individually styled clothes that say California with or without 
‘made in California’ labels. Many of its designers got their start creating fashions for the 
films. Among them are such top-notch leaders as Adrian, Irene, Edith Head, Edith Small, to 
name a few. Hollywood (Los Angeles) today rates second only to New York in: fashion 
significance, rates tops in play and sports clothes which are outstanding for their emphasis on 
youth. This is not surprising, for Hollywood (the film industry) has long been identified with 
the glorification of youth. 
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Barbara Stanwyck 


She made her acting debut on Broadway, later 
scored a sensational hit in Burlesque, then 
Hollywood claimed her. But as it has done with 
many talents, it let her remain idle until Frank 
Capra came to her rescue with Ladies of Lei- 
sure. Since then she has brought dynamic dis- 
tinction to the screen with her consistently 
authoritative characterizations. Her most re- 
cent picture is The Man With a Clock, For her 
personal wardrobe she sticks to simple casual 
clothes for everyday wear. She collects beauti- 
fully handknit twin sweater sets as some people 
collect old coins. She wears a pink wool sweater 
set (left) with a white full flannel skirt, smart 
and typically Californian. For a formal party 
she chooses a stunning short strapless gown of 
white brocade, the skirt lined with stiffened 
net. The fabric she bought in Italy; the gown 
was designed by Orry-Kelly. Jewels by Ruser. 
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Loretta Young 


She made her acting debut in the silent 
films and she has remained one of the 
steadiest and brightest Hollywood stars 
over a period of years when many have 
flickered and gone out. She has played 
the romantic interest opposite practi- 
cally all of the male heart throbs from 
Douglas Fairbanks Jr. to Van Johnson, 
and is acclaimed a deft, accomplished 
comedienne. Her latest picture is Half 
ingel. She is known for her smart ward- 
robe, and recently won the California 
Fashion Creators’ award for the best- 
dressed woman in the entertainment 
world. She prefers suits for daytime ap- 
pointments; impeccably tailored and in- 
dividually styled, as this fawn and beige 
suit by Lrene. For evenings: a magnificent 
bouffant gown of black lace pattern 
printed on white organza (opposite). Stole 
and abbreviated apron are of black lace. 
Dress designed by Adrian; jewels by Ruser. 
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@ When Bob Hope was leaving for England this 
spring and a date at the London Palladium, he wise- 
cracked that he had felt it necessary to get Danny 
Kaye's permission. You didn’t have to be trade-wise 
to get the gag. Everyone has heard of the fantastic 
impact which Danny Kaye has made upon the British. 
Since he first tore himself away from Hollywood long 
enough to do a personal appearance in an English 
music hall, Danny Kaye has become the undisputed 
champ of the variety stage, the most popular American 
performer ever to muscle in on Gracie Fields’ terri- 
tory. His return visits have been in the nature of na- 
tional holidays. If you don’t read in the newspapers 
that Londoners drink wine out of his old sneakers, 
the impression is nevertheless strong that he is carried 
nightly through Trafalgar Square on the shoulders of 
the Home Guard. Danny Kaye has become a London 
legend. 

No one who has seen him work in the theatre has 
any difficulty in believing that this adulation is real. 
this spectacular enthusiasm justified. Theatregoers who 
remember the elan with which he projected himself 
from a bit part to featured billing in Lady in the Dark, 
and who remember the explosive force with which he 
made his stardom good in Let's Face It, know that 
Kaye the Dynamo is capable of generating theatrical 
hysteria. Unfortunately, they can only remember it. 
The commodity isn’t available at the moment. 

The tragedy of Danny Kaye is that he is not an 
American legend, and apparently is never going to be 
one. He has the makings, as past performances here 
and the more recent London triumphs clearly indicate. 
He has that peculiar personal magnetism, that capacity 
for electrifying an audience on contact, which some- 
times turns musical comedy performers into national 
heroes. Good actors don’t always have it. Reliable mu- 
sical comedy men are frequently without it. In fact, the 
moment you call a musical comedy man ‘reliable’ you 
mean that he hasn't got it. The ‘it’ in question is a ki- 
netic and projective personal quality which binds an 
audience emotionally to a performer, which breeds 
love rather than respect, which engenders a fierce and 
undying loyalty rather than a judicious admiration. 
It is that quality in a performer which causes theatres 
to be named for him, which leads oldsters, years later, 
to bore youngsters to death with indulgent descriptions 
of his work, and which demands that his fabled face 
turn up in theatrical albums for generations to come. 
Danny Kaye could, for the asking, or at least for the 
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The Undoing of Danny Kaye 


by Walter Kerr 


working at it, belong to the happy company of Bert 
Williams, Montgomery and Stone, Al Jolson, and 
George Cohan. 

Danny Kaye, however, prefers Technicolor. His is 
perhaps the most conspicuous waste of talent in the 
contemporary theatre. 

This isn’t going to be one of those articles in which 
a suffering theatregoer laments the Hollywood raids, 
the untimely snatching of all that fresh young talent. 
Most fresh young talent which goes to Hollywood 
should go to Hollywood. Gene Tierney, after a fresh 
young performance in The Male Animal, went to Holly- 
wood and, although there was a lot of lamenting at the 
time, somehow or other Shubert Alley still stands. | 
may have to meet Mr. Cassini at dawn for pointing this 
out, but the example of Miss Tierney should be a con- 
solation to us all. The early departure for Hollywood is 
in most cases the performer's loss, not the theatre's. 
Occasionally an actor, even a good actor, will better 
himself by the shift: Gregory Peck, for instance, would 
in all probability never have become much more than a 
competent leading man in the theatre; in pictures, 
where good looks and small, though accurate, reactions 
count for a great deal more, he has acquired a prestige 
and a personal gratification in his work which might 
otherwise have been denied him. Pictures, and Mr. 
Peck, have gained something while the theatre has not 
lost anything of tremendous importance. When, as 
sometimes happens, the theatre does lose a performer 
of really spectacular promise, the gap is so quickly 
filled as to go almost unnoticed. Theatrical legends go 
right on being built; Ray Bolger is building one now. 

The problem here, then, is not the theatre’s need 
for Danny Kaye. It is Danny Kaye’s need for the 
theatre, if he is ever to be as big as his talents permit. 
The size of these talents is beyond question; whether 
they are being given, or ever can be given, adequate 
scope in films is questionable indeed. 

Danny Kaye is not precisely a failure in pictures. 
In fact, he is just enough of a Hollywood success to 
keep him working at films until his real career passes 
him by. His pictures make reasonable amounts of 
money. He has a certain established, though not pre- 
eminent, position among film comics. He can, no doubt, 
have a fairly longish screen career and earn himself a 
decent, though not a fanatical, popularity with the in- 
ternational film audience. 

The trouble with Danny Kaye in pictures is that 


he has chosen a medium which (continued on page 100) 
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@ Hollywood is classically known for its attacks of 
nerves, which can be brought on by almost any form 
of badgering, whether it be by Congress, church pres- 
sure, or public reaction to the supposedly private be- 
havior of its leading citizens. But during the past year 
none of these were more than mild contributing fac- 
tors to the most extreme case of jitters it has yet had. 
The basic cause lay in the attendance figures for 1950, 
for during the past year less people went to the cinema 
than in any year since 1926. The critics, however, re- 
mained calm. They continued to discuss films in terms 
of good, bad, and indifferent, and at the end of the 
year they went ahead with their tradition of selecting 
lists of the ten best films. These lists were scanned with 
more than usual care in Hollywood, and for a very 
good reason. Unlike previous years, there seemed to 
be more of a relationship between the quality of a pic- 
ture and its box office gross, a situation vastly dif- 
ferent from the bonanza years of 1946 and 1947, when 
nearly everyone went to nearly all the films, regardless 








the crisis and made pictures for a more mature audi- 
ence than Hollywood usually caters to. One result was 
the most literate American film in a decade - All About 
Eve, written and directed by Joseph L. Mankiewicz. 

One of the most striking current phenomena in 
Hollywood is the rise to prominence of the writer- 
director. More and more frequently, particularly where 
the better films are concerned, one man is able to con- 
ceive and form an idea, follow it through all the vari- 
ous phases of production, and stamp his personality 
upon his work. Hollywood is now approaching a situa- 
tion which has existed in Europe for many years, where 
the best films are often, from script to print, under the 
control of one man, usually the director. It is now 
common here to find the director given credits for 
writing or producing, or both. 

The rise of what we might term the creative man in 
Hollywood is directly related to the drop in revenue. 
The front-office man, with what he likes to call his 
‘showman’s’ instinct is no longer able to detect with cer- 





of quality. Actually, it is a wholesome development 
that has come about, and one that the most hard-headed 
executive producer is now aware of: films can no 
longer be made with any guarantee of popularity by 
using the old and standard formulas. For, if the year 
demonstrated anything at all for Hollywood, it was 
that experimentation has become an economic must. 

Profits did not disappear entirely during the year, 
since fifty million people are still going to the cinema 
on an average of once a week. But since Hollywood 
likes to think in terms of the days when the figure was 
ninety million a week, a great deal of moaning has 
been going on. The decline in attendance began some 
time before television gained its hypnotic hold, for 
what seems to be true is that Hollywood has been mis- 
gauging the taste and intelligence levels of its public. 
In 1950, a forward step was taken when some of the 


more creatively minded film makers took advantage of 
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tainty what the public wants and is willing to put down 


money for. Thus, the end of a monopoly of taste is in 
view. Taking his place are men like Mankiewicz, 
Charles Brackett, Billy Wilder, George Stevens, John 
Huston and Stanley Kramer. Usually he is someone 
who has learned the picture-making business the hard 
way, by working for many years, through a series of 
flops and hits, handling cameras, writing scripts, and 
learning how to direct actors. The ten best lists reflect 
his presence on the screen. Sunset Boulevard, All About 
Eve, and The Asphalt Jungle, are all the work of 
writers, directors and producers who have worked with 
little executive help or interference. 

The combination of a top-drawer star and an in- 
different screen play now results in only one thing - 
poor business. If the script is weak and the direction 
is poor, the receipts sag, regardless of the names on 
the marquee. On the other hand, the executive and his 
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spiritual ally, the exhibitor, are the first to gloat if a 


picture of merit does poorly, as in the case of Treasure 
of the Sierra Madre, a film hailed by critics and neg- 
lected by the public. 

One must except important executives like Dore 
Schary and Darryl F. Zanuck. These men persisted 
throughout 1950 in thinking that whatever the answer 
to the economic dilemma was, it did not rest in the 
cry of one of the Warner Brothers: ‘Art is out’! A sur- 
prising number of the year’s important pictures came 
from Twentieth Century-Fox, the studio that employs 
Mr. Zanuck. 

Meanwhile, a change has been taking place in the 
exhibition situation. A sizeable audience now spends 
a large part of its film dollar at the kind of theatre 
known as the ‘art house.’ These cinemas, small in num- 
ber and size compared to the standard house, discrimi- 
nate among the several hundred features available, or 
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Above 


Born Yesterday: Judy Holliday, William Holden, Brod- 


erick Crawford 


Left to right 


Trio: James Hayter, Kathleen Harrison in The Verger 


Asphalt Jungle: Sam Jaffe 


Twelve O'Clock High: Gregory Peck, Gary Merrill 


specialize in foreign films. The profits have seldom 
been large for the pictures that play this circuit, but 
one film The Red Shoes has shown that two or three 
million dollars can be grossed from it. It is now a real- 
istic possibility to spend only a half million dollars - 
ordinarily a ‘B’ budget-on what the trade calls a 
‘classy’ picture and have it earn its way on the art-house 
trail. Dore Schary’s current Teresa is an experiment in 
this direction. 

In 1950, words like ‘adult’ and ‘mature’ were used 
more and more often in relation to Hollywood’s offer- 
ings. They had formerly been restricted to foreign pic- 
tures. The year gave us few great films, but seldom has 
the overall level been quite so satisfactory, this in spite 
of a slump in the quality of French and Italian pic- 
tures, sources, in former years, of some of the best. 
On the other hand, British importations maintain their 
high post-war level. If we (continued on page 94) 
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e@ From rumors floating East, | gather that my old 
friends in Hollywood are now living in caves as a 
result of television competition, that Sunset Strip is 
thronged with undertakers awaiting a new crop of 
important suicides, and that the rushing sound of 
water is the emptying of swimming pools by film 
magnates convinced that they will soon go the way of 
the roc, the mao and the gas street lamp. 

From the few survivors who have fought their way 
back to safety, | am not sure that this is the complete 
Hollywood picture, but contemplation of their glassy- 
eyed state of shock would prompt me to consider 
dumping my film shares, if I had any. The fact that 
Dore Schary is reported to be standing like Horatius 
at the Bridge does not reassure me. This is exactly 
the way the late E. F. Albee stood when motion pic- 
tures threatened the life of vaudeville. Mr. Albee pro- 
tested stoutly that flickering images on a screen would 
never take the place of flesh-and-blood performers, but 
Mr. Albee was wrong. He was the most powerful man 
in show business just at the moment when his form 
of show business was disappearing. 

Optimists may point out that film and radio were 
supposed to ruin the record business, which responded 
by having the greatest boom in history. But this is 
not really an analogy; the contest is between home 
and theatre. In essence Hollywood is faced with the 
un-American problem of breaking up the American 
home, at least between the hours of seven and eleven 
at night. Hollywood must get our citizens out of the 
front parlor even if it has to institute a house-to-house 
campaign. 

This brings us to a consideration of the basic prob- 
lem: is television a rival of Hollywood, or is it merely 
the deadly enemy of the thousands of motion picture 
theatres of the country? By consent decree and royal 
edict, the theatres have been separated from the pro- 
ducing companies, but the sentimental affinity seems 
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The View from the East 


by Kyle Crichton 


not to have been severed. Otherwise. logic would 
surely seem to indicate a closer tie-up between Holly- 
wood and the Zenith phonovision experiment in Chi- 
cago. By this device a customer requests a program 
from the telephone central and is charged for it on 
his monthly telephone bill, as if it might have been 
a Western Union telegram. The United States now 
has 96 million radio sets and 121% million television 
sets. With the completion of the coaxial cable, the 
number of television sets will undoubtedly increase. 
Putting that eventual total at 25,000 million television 
sets, think of the enormous grosses possible for Holly- 
wood on a film like All About Eve or Born Yesterday! 

But Hollywood may have good reasons for pre- 
ferring to fight for the life of the theatres, and the 
problem must be faced from that angle. It is admitted 
that a great picture or even a good picture will drag 
the homebodies from the hearth, but what of the also- 
rans and the run-of-the-mill pictures? The combined 
geniuses of the universe can’t be trusted to turn out 
more than three or four great pictures a year; twenty 
good ones would be par for the industry. Competition 
is now met by cutting costs, but as the number of tele- 
vision sets increases this contest eventually becomes 
hopeless. Broadway survived in a lesser form by spe- 
cializing on quality, but this is hardly a solution for 
Hollywood, and it is certainly no solace for the thou- 
sands of skilled artisans who would be thrown out 
of work. 

But assuming that Hollywood intends fighting it out 
on the old line, what sort of pictures will lead the way 
into battle? In a recent article in Harper’s, Arthur 
Mayer gave us an illuminating account of his expe- 
riences as a Broadway motion picture house manager. 

Since his Rialto was far from ornate and special- 
ized in a slightly scabrous form of cinema thriller. 
his tests were perhaps not definitive, but, on those few 


occasions when Mr. Mayer (continued on page 83) 
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Don Hartman 


Illustrative of Hollywood's recognition of creative people is Paramount's new 
production head, former screen writer, Don Hartman. An exponent of the 
theory that greater imagination plus upcoming technical advances will result 
in better pictures of greater popular appeal, Hartman believes that the pic- 
ture business will find its way out of the doldrums through the development 
of a whole new generation of writers, producers and directors. Under his man- 
agement the personnel of every production department in the studio is being 
made to realize a creative responsibility with the result that greater interest 
is being displayed in each picture. On the financial side, Hartman hopes 
to bring down the average picture cost to one million dollars by thorough 


pre-production planning which will result in shorter shooting schedules. 
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@ Anyone who refuses to believe that twentieth-century 
America is going through a kind of renascence of the 
Ice Age has only to read Nathanael West’s The Day oj 
the Locust (New Directions, New York, $1.50), the 
fourth and last novel he wrote before he met his sud- 
den death, at the age of thirty-six, ina motorcar acci- 
dent near El Centro, California. The locale of this cor- 
rosive work is Hollywood, but a different sort of 
Hollywood from the glamour spot Louella Parsons and 
Hedda Hopper effusively sell to us in their gossip 
columns. Here we meet the human derelicts, the fail- 
ures, the misfits, the tragicomic sleepwalkers in what 
Henry Miller calls our ‘air-conditioned nightmare.’ 
West, like all sensitive artists, was exacerbated and 
outraged by anything in our national life that smacked 
of sham, so it is natural that Hollywood should have 
become a target for his spleen. Had he not gone out 
there to write scripts following the sale of his second 
novel, Miss Lonelyhearts (New Directions, New York, 
$1.50), to the films, he would sooner or later have had 
to declare war on those fabulous, vulgar dream fac- 
tories. He actually paved the way for his angry crusade 
in Miss Lonelyhearts: ‘Men have always fought their 
misery with dreams. Although dreams were once power- 
ful, they have been made puerile by the movies, radio 
and newspaper. Among many betrayals, this one is the 
worst.’ Out of their context these lines may appear un- 
necessarily pessimistic; they would be called downright 
unhealthy by any YMCA director. However, they go with 
the excoriating passion and savage honesty in West’s 
brilliant, stark account of a newspaper reporter who 
conducts an advice-to-the-lovelorn column and is even- 
tually destroyed by the sordidness he has unearthed. 
The scanty biographical information available on 
Nathanael West tells us very little about the man, and 
even less about the writer. Aside from knowing that 
he was a native New Yorker, born in 1904, and that 
he reached maturity during the ‘between-wars’ period, 
there are very few salient facts that give a clue to why 
he was a pessimist. For characteristic as it was of many 
writers of his generation to be pessimistic, he carried 
his pessimism much further than most of his contem- 
poraries. Those who really knew him claim that this 
negative viewpoint colored his complete outlook on 
life, and, later on, whatever writing he did reflected 
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of Hollywood 


by Richard McLaughlin 


this bleak attitude. If ever an author could say of him- 
self, know my books and you'll know me, it was 
Nathanael West. His private struggle was not dissimilar 
to the average aspirant writer of that day who came 
from a prosperous American middle-class family. 
Though his parents would have liked to see him settle 
in a more respectable profession, they did not stand 
in his way. After graduating from Brown, where the 
year book said of him, ‘He seems a bit eccentric at 
times, a characteristic of all geniuses,’ his family staked 
him on a trip to Paris. Although he remained always 
a bit aloof from the bohemianism of the Left Bank 
cafes, the paintings and writings of the Surrealists are 
supposed to have affected him deeply, particularly their 
derisive, destructive nay-saying, their twenty-four hour 
preoccupation with decay and degeneracy. His first 
work, The Dream Life of Balso Snell, was the logical 
result of this flirtation with decadence. This fantasy, 
now out of print, was published in Paris in 1931. As 
many youthful faults as it had, such as a determination 
to shock and embarrass the reader, a tendency to exag- 
gerate emotions, it was a strikingly vivid, perversely 
original work of promise. Narrating the somewhat 
scatological happenings of a man in the innards of the 
Trojan Horse, it was more a polemical tour de force 
than a novel. West explained it to himself ‘as a protest 
against writing books.’ Here, perhaps, we have our first 
clue as to how West differed from other important 
American writers of his period. His was a private 
protest. While others were turning out social protest 
novels at white heat, West stood apart and chose to 
reflect on the tragic implications of human existence 
that never altered for the individual no matter how 
economically secure he might become. To him nearly 
all Americans were lost or alone or both. 

Despite the controversial press Miss Lonelyhearts 
received, Twentieth-Century-Fox bought it and West 
joined the film colony as a script writer. A year later 
his third novel, A Cool Million (out of print) came out. 
Following on the heels of the critical acclaim of Miss 
Lonelyhearts, this smooth burlesque on the Horatio 
Alger theme was a grave mistake. His ventures, be- 
tween film scripts, into the legitimate theatre were no 
more successful. One was a collaboration, Even Stephen, 
with S. J. Perelman, his (continued on page 93) 
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The Prodigality of Sean O Casey 


Part Three 


by John Gassner 


This is the last in a series of three articles on O’Casey by Mr. Gassner 
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@ Where there is fire and heat, there is also apt to be 
smoke. We cannot have an O’Casey or anyone of com- 
parable rank among dramatists without incurring risks, 
and without understanding what must be transferred 
to the stage, namely, his prodigal creativity. Except in 
the field of high comedy and not always even there, as 
both Shakespeare and Ben Jonson prove, the genius of 
English drama is baroque and romantic. It subsists on 
excess, on a wide circuit and free navigation with full 
sail. O’Casey’s work is conceived in the grand manner. 
It belongs to the great tradition. O’Casey is true to it. 
Our contemporary theatre is not. That is the crux of 
the problem. 

To understand O’Casey for the effective purpose of 
theatre, then, is tantamount to understanding the prodi- 
gal quality of his work and make the most of it while 
channeling off or transforming the waste-products. 
This is to understand, in the first place, that his work 
is theatrical and must be given elbow-room for its 
fancifulness, free passion, and Rabelaisian humor. A 
scene such as the magical storm in Cock-a-doodle Dandy 
in which all the cowards and hypocrites are having 
their clothes blown off and barely manage to hold up 
their trousers has to be played for all it is worth. So 
played, it will be seen to be what it really is, the dra- 
matic humor of the Elizabethans and the novelistic hu- 
mor of Fielding and Dickens. We must also understand 
that O’Casey makes the ‘theatricalist’ theatre the con- 
dition of his playwriting. When he abandons the realis 
tic technique, he makes one unalterable demand, name- 
ly, the right to let the play alternate between fact and 
fancy, verisimilitude and exaggeration or intensifica- 
tion, without regard to literary consistency. The only 
consistency he ‘accepts is theatrical consistency. And 
why not, if we realize that theatre is theatre and neither 
life nor a photograph of life? In its effect on an audi- 
ence, magic is always supranatural. 

By the same standard, we must acknowledge his rhe- 
toric as theatre, and we must accept it. To want to dis- 
pense with his rhetorical splendor and fury is equiva- 
lent to trying to reduce an orchestra to a single pic- 
colo; even to wish it thinned out to chamber music 
dimensions is an error. His rhetoric is his orchestra. 
Volume is inherent in it. To object or to want to com- 
promise on this matter is tantamount to saying that 
one doesn’t want an orchestra because the kettle drums 
are played too loud. His dramatic fervor, fully ren- 
dered by his assertiveness and truculence, cannot fail 
to excite anyone not an icicle by nature or training. 
And rhetoric, too, we must realize, is part of the genius 
of major English drama, as is the lyricism of which 
he is also master. In spite of the prevailing peephole, 
picture-frame stage, especially in his post-realistic pe- 
riod, O’Casey writes for the platform for which most 
of major English drama was written. Nor will it do to 
insist too nicely on a distinction between ‘good’ rhe- 
toric and ‘bad’ in his case, since the only truly bad 
rhetoric stems from insincerity, of which this play- 
wright is incapable. 
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O’Casey, moreover, works in the great tradition 
when he makes fugues out of his anger and love and 
lets the music preempt our attention in some long 
stretches of writing. There are celebrated sections in 
Shakespeare that are essentially arias and are best ren- 
dered as such. When this is not done, as was the case 
in the rendition of the Queen Mab speech in the recent 
Olivia de Havilland Romeo and Juliet, an audience 
does not have to consist of poetry lovers to sense that 
some precious magic has departed from the play. 
O’Casey, also a composer of arias, lets the song come 
through the action, and sometimes not merely to en- 
hance but to substitute for it. 

The champions of Naturalism and modern drama, 
from Emile Zola down to Bernard Shaw, were tireless 
in scorning plot-filled playwriting as mere dramatic 
trickery, and soon the medium of motion pictures arose 
in our century, to serve as the ideal vehicle for the 
Scribe and Sardou type of plot-spinning action. But 
something had to fill the vacuum in drama left by the 
banishment of plot-intrigue. Zola wanted the vacuum 
filled with ‘slices of life,’ Shaw with the intellectual 
content he called ‘discussion’ or ‘drama of ideas.’ In 
his early work, O’Casey filled the void mainly with the 
‘slice of life’; in his later, stylized dramas, mostly with 
the swirl of verbal music. 

As in a quartet or a symphony, the tempo, pattern, 
and feeling of the music are the drama in these pas- 
sages in O’Casey’s work, and to overlook this musico- 
dramatic effect is to overlook a considerable portion 
of the vitality of O’Casey’s, as of Shakespeare's play- 
writing. His characters are often found ‘lilting,’ O’Ca- 
sey’s own stage direction, because the lilting is a func- 
tion of his dramatic expression. Very probably O’Casey 
aims at this effect and finds his procedure entirely 
proper, if not indeed imperative, for a dramatist. My 
conclusion that he relies a good deal on music was 
confirmed, | thought, in a letter I received last summer 
in Paris from Mr. O’Casey. | believe I am violating no 
confidence in referring to his comment on Sartre and 
the existentialist atheism of the Orestes drama The 
Flies. Mr. O’Casey thought that he would ‘rather be 
free from Sartre than free from the gods.’ The latter 
could, at least, ‘sing a song.’ 

O’Casey, too, sings a song, and it is always the same 
song of human love and of reaching out to the beauty 
in the world and in the human soul, regardless of evil 
and conflict. He retains a heroic positive stand among 
the many Nay-saying and the small-voiced Yea-saying 
playwrights of the contemporary scene. Not a philoso- 
pher in any narrow sense of the term, he is nonetheless 
a philosopher of life on this earth, which for him is 
both hell and heaven. Not being a mystic, he does not 
propose to transcend the world but to transmute it 
through the power of his faith in man, which is his 
music, and through the power of his anger and chal- 
lenge, which is his rhetoric. For all this magnificent 
assault on the failing heart he needs his full voice and 


his firm, often jaunty, stance. (continued on page 83) 
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@ From the earliest flickers of the nickelodeon period 


down to today’s super-musicals, dance has played an in- 


creasingly important role in films. All of this has been 
a completely logical development because motion pic- 
tures are, primarily, movement. Therefore, of neces- 
sity, films actually call for the heightened use of move- 
ment and dance. Very often, however, Hollywood has 
completely distorted dance out of all recognition, treat- 
ing it trivially or mishandling it altogether. Neverthe- 
less, it is well to remember that the films have also 
brought dance to audiences numbered in the hundreds 
of millions around the world, and such dance films can 
be noteworthy because they speak a universal language 
that knows no barriers. Thus, the possibilities of dance 
on film take on a greatly added significance. Today, 
though Hollywood has not yet equaled the dance taste 
or integration of the Broadway musical form, promis- 
ing things have been happening and more important 
things may finally occur if the film capital ever wakes 
up to the full potentialities of dance and its use in films. 

Interestingly enough, a retrospective look at the 
earlier days shows that dance and dance movement 
were integral factors in silent films for almost two dec- 
ades before the coming of sound. One of the earliest 
dance film experiments was instigated by Thomas Edi- 
son back in 1913. This was a short all-dance feature of 


Ted Shawn's called A Dance of the Ages, and it re- 
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corded the dance from the Stone Age down to the 
then-present day ballroom dances. This film was made 
in Los Angeles, where Shawn had already established 
his first school the previous year. (In 1915, the open- 
ing of the Denishawn School with Ruth St. Denis ab- 
sorbed the Ted Shawn School and among the many 
film stars who studied dance and movement there were 
Lillian and Dorothy Gish, Carol Dempster, Ina Claire, 
Ruth Chatterton, Lenore Ulric, Mabel Normand, Flor- 
ence Vidor, Colleen Moore and Myrna Loy.) By 1915 
Vernon and Irene Castle, the most famous ball-room 
team in history, had also made an imprint on cellu- 
loid in The Whirl of Life. Filmed at Castle by the Sea, 
their summer establishment at Long Beach, this pic- 
ture gave America and the world at large a close-up 
view of the Castle Walk, the Maxixe and the Tango. 
Though poorly photographed, directed, and choppy in 
its sequences, this film still provides some clue to the 
dignity and masculine suavity of Vernon Castle and the 
floating, effortless grace of his beautiful wife. This pic- 
ture, part of which is now in the Museum of Modern 
Art’s film collection, has the jerky, spasmodic quality 
that justifies the label ‘flickers’ that has been applied to 
films of that era. Most silent films, as a matter of fact, 
were photographed at the rate of sixteen frames a sec- 
ond and many appear to have no even flow. However, 


the later sound films firmly (continued on page 88) 
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From Chaplin to Kelly 


The Dance on Film 


by Arthur Todd 


Left: Chaplin in Sunnyside Below: Kelly in An American in Paris 



































































































































































































@ The word Hollywood figures prominently in the title 
of Hollywood Bowl but until recent seasons there has 
been little beyond this fact to suggest the proximity 
of the country’s largest outdoor amphitheatre to the 
celluloid capital of the world. 

For a neat quarter century, Bowl-bound pilgrims 
toiled up its brambled slopes for alfresco sessions with 
Beethoven or Brahms, the earliest pioneers foresight- 
edly lugging along the seats from their 1920 touring 
cars to furnish the bare hillside that had been scratched 
free of chaparral. Over the years the slogan, Sym- 
phonies Under the Stars, combined its Swinburnian 
sibilance with the photogenic curves of an alabaster 
stage shell to promote the annual eight-week summer 
series into a mecca for visiting firemen and a source of 
keen civic pride to native sons. The festival spirit, 
which inspires its votaries to a sustained plateau of 
ecstasy not unlike that of the mating urge in Spring. 
breathed fragrantly over the hillside slopes, flattering 
the listener to a rare sense of communion with the 
musical masters, and even seducing some of the world’s 
most pragmatic concert artists into knocking a few 
dollars off their standard fee. Hollywood Bowl was in a 
fair way of becoming, if not precisely another Salzburg 
or Bayreuth, at least a poor man’s edition of these. 

Nothing in Hollywood, however, remains perennially 
aloof from change except the formula of grade B films. 
The cult of the Colossal, which commands the major 
portion of intellectual energies in this area, has lately 
been embraced by the present guardians of the amphi- 
theatre with a mounting fervor born of true spiritual 
affinity. Hollywood Bowl, in short, has gone Hollywood. 

The roster of performers for its thirtieth anniversary 
season, now in progress, reads like the supporting cast 
of a 'ow budget film. These cinema and some radio 
figures are generously sprinkled throughout a season, 
stretched to nine weeks this year, that is hopefully de- 
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The Hollywood Bowl 


by Mildred Norton 





vised to lure Ma and Pa Kettle fans from their neigh- 
borhood theatres and Milton Berle addicts from their 
parlor television roosts. 


Taking its cue from the Metropolitan Opera’s recent 
flirtation with Strauss the Younger, the Bowl picked Die 
Fledermaus to open its current season July 10 with five 
performances in English conducted by film composer 
Franz Waxman. The Hollywood Bowl Opera Associa- 
tion, defunct since an ill-considered footlight fling with 
Rose Marie in the 1937 season, has been resuscitated 
for this one under the presidency of Marco Wolff, 
manager of a corps of Paramount theatres and an ofh- 
cer in the theatrical management and vaudeville book- 
ing firm of Fanchon and Marco. Another member of 
the board is Val Rosing, who staged last year’s City 
Center productions of Turandot and Love for Three 
Oranges, and who will be artistic director for the three 
musical productions in this summer’s Bowl season. 

Hollywood, always alert to the call of culture, con- 
tributed unselfishly to the Fledermaus galaxy. In addi- 
tion to the services of Waxman it provided soprano 
Marina Koshetz (The Great Caruso) to sing Rosalinda, 
and torchy-voiced Yvonne de Carlo (The Gal Who 
Took the West) to sing Prince Orlovsky. Miliza Korjus, 
who would appear to be permanently identified in the 
Hoilywood mind with the Weiner Wald, was loyally 
maneuvered into the script as a guest artist to touch 
off a few Straussian chirps in altissimo during the ball- 
room scene. Additional comedy was provided by film- 
dom’s Hugh Herbert, and another comedian, Sig Arno, 
was responsible for the stage direction. 

Nor has Hollywood been tapped only in the artistic 
category. The mounting headache, increased by the 
mounting deficit, of trying to fill the 20,000 seat amphi- 
theatre each season has this year prompted the Holly- 
wood Bowl Association to seek the professional aid of 
radio’s Dr. Christian who, in the guise of screen actor 
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Jean Hersholt, was voted in as the new president of the 
board early this Spring. It is too soon to tell how salu- 


tary an effect the good doctor’s homespun philosophy 


may have on an institution that shows an alarming 
trend toward schizophrenia, but thus far the signs point 
to an affectionate alliance with the cinema capital. 
Popular programs, which became a prominent fea- 
ture of the Bowl seasons with the engagement as mana- 
ger of Dr. Karl Wecker in 1945, have been actively 
promoted over the seasons in the guise of Viennese 
Nights (dedicated to hearts that beat in three-quarter 
time), MGM Nights (a showcase for studio starlets) , 
Motion Picture Academy Nights, and assorted Nights 
devoted to the perdurable melodies of Sigmund Rom- 
berg, Jerome Kern and Rodgers and Hammerstein. Of 
these, a Gershwin Night, conceived as an annual me- 
morial to the late composer and instituted prior to the 
present regime, alone continues to exert an undimin- 
ished public appeal. This summer it will again be held, 
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July 21, conducted this time by MGM’s Johnny Green. 
Further emphasis on the popular brings about a 
Cole Porter Night, July 31, conducted by Carmen 
Dragon, and six performances by the indefatigable Bal- 
let Russe de Monte Carlo, which returns for its sixth 
annual whirl July 26, across the Bowl stage. Still 
headed by the indestructible Danilova, whose retire- 
ment, announced last year, has presumably been post- 
poned for this season at least, the company again con- 
fines its repertoire largely to such hardy perennials as 
Swan Lake, The Nutcracker; Les Sylphides, Schehera- 
zade, Coppelia, Giselle (2nd act), and Prince Igor. 
Symphony programs, of which there are nine as 
against twelve last year and twice that number in 1945, 
are distributed impartially among Alfred Wallenstein, 
conductor of the Los Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra 
(which painlessly converts into the Hollywood Bowl 
Orchestra for the summer); Victor de Sabata, who 
makes his West Coast debut (continued on page 99) 
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Award Winners Edward and Edna Anhalt, who won the Oscar for the best motion picture 


story of the year, Panic in the Streets, have been signed by Stanley 


Kramer to produce My Six Convicts, which will go before the cameras 


early in September. The first husband and wife producer team in Holly- 
wood history, they will also be responsible for the screening of the 
Broadway hit play Death of a Salesman. The Anhalt’s are well known in 


the magazine fiction field under the combined pseudonym of Andrew Holt. 
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@ If it be true, as certain know-it-alls claim, that tele- 
vision eventually will be the exclusive province of 
Hollywood, my feeling is that we might as well turn 
in our television sets right now for vacuum cleaners 
and mixmasters. 

Had Hollywood acquitted itself more honorably 
over the years, had films matured as an art form, had 
they offered adult entertainment instead of teen-age 
fantasies, the public doubtless would be delighted to 
see Hollywood inherit the television industry. 

But the samples of Hollywood handiwork we see 
on our 16-inch screens these nights fall somewhat short 
of the masterpiece tradition. And here | am not speak- 
ing of those aged films, starring Buster Crabbe and 
a mangy, rheumatic lion that won’t even growl. I’m 
speaking of the programs made in Hollywood espe- 
cially for television. Those half hour domestic come- 
dies in which June Collyer says to Stuart Erwin, ‘But 
darling, you.know the Tuesday Club always meets on 
Friday.” And the camera dollies in for a big, stupid 
close-up of Mr. Erwin scratching his head and mutter- 
ing, “Well, I'll be darned . .” This is the Hollywood 
stereotype, the sort of thing that drove most of us 
away from the neighborhood Bijou. 

From the citadel of cinema art we've had other 
countless little domestic comedies. Charles Ruggles 
has one that’s barely distinguishable from the Irwins’. 
Gene Autry has made some half-hour cowboy films 
now being shown on CBS. A man named Bill Gwinn 
has a big, monstrous give-away show. Sheilah Graham 
interviews celebrities and offers gossip items guaran- 
teed not to be out of date when the show hits your 
city. It’s the sort of gossip that brings to mind Henry 
Morgan’s imitation of Louella Parsons: ‘Fl-aa-aash! 
Gregory Peck’s friends call him Greg!’ 

Groucho Marx has a radio quiz called Bet Your 
Life. He made himself quite a reputation with it in 
radio, even won a Peabody Award. For the past year 
Bet Your Life has been a television feature (on film). 


The radio show has been reduced to a sound record- 
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Coaxial Cable 


by Harriet Van Horne 


ing of the video show. The old spontaneity is gone. 
One feels that these contestants have been rehearsed 
(though I can’t prove that they have). But the jokes 
fall in a bit too neatly. No contestant plucked from 
the audience at air time could feed the straight lines 
that well. Another Hollywood operation, and a good 
show gone the way of all Hollywood shows. 

Because the Golden Spike hasn’t yet been driven in 
the coaxial cable, all current shows from Hollywood 
are either filmed or kinescoped. The latter term 
means a camera took the picture, not in the studio, 
but ‘off the tube.’ It also means that the picture you 
see is blurred, foggy and altogether tiresome to watch. 
If Hollywood really had its heart in television, in- 
stead of its greedy paws, I’ve no doubt it would im- 
prove the kinescope technique one hundred percent. 

Perhaps the most striking flaw in West Coast tele- 
vision shows is their technical clumsiness. One would 
think that a Hollywood show would be rich in tech- 
nical invention, that the lighting and photography 
would be superb. Most made-in-Hollywood television 
has the gloss and the grandeur of those home films 
your Uncle Elmer tinkers with. 

This can be explained by the fact that the large 
film companies are not making television shows. 
‘These are low budget shows’ runs the standard apol- 
ogy. Maybe I’m charitable, but if the theatre can be 
ingenious and imaginative on a low budget, why can’t 
it happen in Hollywood? 

Of all the made-in-Hollywood efforts I’ve seen on 
television, only three stand out as good entertainment. 
So good that one wishes the shows might be seen 
‘live’ in the East. 

The Alan Young show is one of the funniest half 
hours in the week’s log. It’s format is the comedy one; 
three sketches, one involving a ‘name’ guest, and a 
musical interlude by a girl singer. Mr. Young is radio 
trained. And I’d guess that his show borrows more 
from radio than any other. One doesn’t think 
of it as a Hollywood show. (continued on page 103) 
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by Gilbert Seldes 


® There are a few people who hold that nothing should 
be done to prevent the exhibition of any picture in any 
theatre. Apart from these, nearly everyone accepts the 
principle that the way films are shown and the effect 
they have on people, compel us to limit absolute free- 
dom of expression. The disputed questions are: Who 
is to be the censor? What pictures are to be labeled 
unfit for public consumption ? 

In practice, the Johnston office, advised and pressed 
by several organizations, answers both questions. 
When a picture slips by them (a foreign picture, a 
Hollywood product the Code does not cover) police 
action can be taken; in between, operating only in 
some states, a local board of censorship may give or 
withhold approval. 

The major differences between these forms of cen- 
sorship are these: the State boards of review decide 
on a picture after it has been made but before it has 
been shown; the police power (usually through the 
bureau that gives licenses to theatres) operates after 
a picture is exhibited; the Johnston office gets in its 
work before a picture is made. Most of the opponents 
of censorship when pushed to the wall, will accept the 
police power. Show the picture; if there is protest, 
let the case be brought before competent authority - a 
jury, for instance, which can decide whether it con- 
stitutes an offense or a danger. 

The authority of State boards is challenged because 
they are subject to pressure; before the public can 
express its feeling about a picture, the boards can 
prevent it from being shown; and, as was proved by 
the case of The Miracle in New York, after a board 
has given its approval, pressure can be brought to 
force withdrawal, so that an exhibitor now has no 
assurance, when he shows a picture, that his contract 
with the State will hold; the State can ‘unilaterally’ 
denounce its own agreement. Court action is possi- 
ble - it is also expensive and tedious. 

The work of the Johnston office is challenged on 
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A Short Angry View of 





several grounds. Perhaps the least important is the 
one usually in the foreground - that the Code under 
which it works was largely written by, and represents 
the ethical views of, a minority group - the Catholics. 
More significant in the long run is this: the Code 
either forbids creative artists to create or compels 
them to work out devious ways of circumventing the 
Code. 

On the first point: the Code is a printed document 
and while much of it is silly (‘traveling salesman and 
farmer’s daughter jokes’ are forbidden) much of it 
corresponds to the accepted morality of the average 
American; there is a strong Puritanical, a strong 
middle-class influence, just as there is a strong Catholic 
influence. By ‘accepted morality’ I mean the morals 
people profess, not those they practice. 

In one specific instance, the morality of a vast ma- 
jority of Americans is misrepresented not by the Code 
itself, but by the application of it. That is divorce. 
The most recent figures I have seen indicate a na- 
tional divorce rate of 40%: in Peoria it is 66%; in 
Oklahoma City (I don’t know why) it is a flat 100% 
- one divorce for every marriage. The citizens of Okla- 
homa City obviously do not think divorce is wrong; 
they think it a desirable thing, part of the good life. 
They cannot see divorce so presented in any picture 
without condemnation from the Legion of Decency; 
and although nothing in the Code specifically forbids 
such a presentation, the general tendency is against it. 

The Code, strictly applied, prevents the showing of 
one of the chief causes of divorce - that a married per- 
son falls in love with someone else. In the Code, the 
‘triangle’ is defined as ‘the love of a third party for 
one already married’ - a notable bit of sleight-of-hand, 
because it seems to be right-it omits only the love 
of one already married for a third party! The Code 
says that the sanctity of marriage must be regarded 
and ‘the treatment should not throw sympathy against 
marriage as an institution.” In Oklahoma City the 
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films. if they follow the Code. do not correspond to 
the universal morality of the citizens - 100°), appar- 
ently 

‘Pictures shall not infer that low forms of sex rela- 


What's 


‘low’? How often does a thing have to happen to be 


tionship are the accepted or common thing. 


common ¢ 

The result of the Code as a whole is to force the 
films to present love and marriage as peculiarly sex- 
less, and this may correspond to what a lot of people 
would like them to be; it may correspond to what they 
want shown on the screen. But as writers deal with 
the realities of human existence, the Code inhibits 
them. 

The result is that writers cease to be creative in 
the true sense: they can neither illuminate life for us 
nor guide us: they can only divert us: and divert has 
two meanings -to amuse and to lead us off the right 
road 

[he only other important element in the Code deals 
with crime and brutality. This is so consistently vio- 
lated that it hardly needs mention. One thing to 
note - forbidden to deal with the actuality of passion, 
films often use violence as a substitute. 

Motion pictures do a lot of harm to young people 
by presenting a phony semblance of passion, by mak- 
ing marriage seem trivial, by thinning out the reality 
of emotion... I think they contribute to the divorce 
rate because the actuality turns out so different from 
what young people imagined when they were courting 
and sat and saw artifice and nonsense on the screen, 
masquerading as the truth about love and life. But 


that is speculation. 


There is another form of preventing people from 


seeing what they might like on the screen. That is 


pressure. The Johnston office gets some of this in 
advance: most of it comes after a picture is being 
shown. It is political, religious, social. The most nota- 


ble cases recently deal with The Miracle, as | have said. 
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with pictures showing the Negro in any agreeable light 
(limited to some, but not all, parts of the South) and 
Oliver Twist. 

The objection to Oliver Twist is that among the unsa- 
vory characters one is not only a Jew, but the make-up 
is offensively similar to the caricatures used in Hitler's 
Germany. It is held that the appearance of this char- 
acter, without a number of admirable Jews to place 
Fagin in perspective, is prejudicial and, in the present 
state of public feeling, might be used by professional 
(The fact that there 


are non-Jews also among the criminals isn’t relevant, 


anti-Semites to stir up hatred. 


because there are the countervailing admirable non- 
Jews. } 

The attempt to keep Oliver Twist off the screen has, 
to an extent, failed. It was postponed; it is now being 
shown. Technically, a victory for free expression can 
be recorded. 

Actually, people’s tempers are short and if any one 
were so foolhardy as to make a picture expressing the 
faintest doubt of the utter corruption of Communism, 
you would have pie kets, protests, and possibly court 
action. All of these are legitimate weapons in the 
democratic armory. The greatest weapon of all is, 
however, the fundamental feeling that unless he abuses 
his right, every man has the right to speak. 

And, as in the case of direct censorship, the dwin- 
dling privilege of free expression in the films corre- 
sponds to the dwindling exercise of free expression in 
schools, in politics, in newspapers, in broadcasts. We 
all move in terror of saying something which will be 
held against us. 

In these circumstances it isn’t remarkable that the 
films aren't more outspoken. 

Only on moral grounds, in the operation of the non- 
political code, they seem so inane as to be dangerous. 
All the vitamins and the minerals have been taken 
out-and what should be our daily food no longer 


gives us nourishment. 








Film and Screenplay 


The Informer was made in 1935. It 
was the high point of the collaboration 
of John Ford and Dudley Nichols, the 
most famous partnership of film director 
and screen writer in Hollywood. This 
film has been unequaled as an achieve- 
ment in American film creation since the 
advent of the ‘talkies, exempting the 
work of Charles Chaplin. Even the sec- 
ond World War, which inspired many 
creditable pictures, brought forth no mas- 
terpiece quite comparable to The In- 
former. The talented collaborators them- 
selves did not succeed in equaling it 

The notion still prevails that the 
screenplay is of secondary value to the 
making of a motion picture and that the 
screenwriter is a mere flunkey whose 
name need not be mentioned in reviews 
If the fact that Hollywood has spent a 
fortune on the preparation of screen- 
plays does not refute this error, the 
script of The Informer may. It is true 
enough that a screenplay is only the 
libretto for the film, just as the written 
stage-play is the libretto for the stage 
But there is all the differ- 


ence in the world between a thin and 


produc tion 


poorly constructed scenario and a rich, 
well constructed one. 

There are, besides, scenarios that ig- 
nore the necessary flow of picturized 
movement, confine the action and thus 
immobilize the camera, and reduce vis- 
ual reality to a few standardized loca- 
tions and objects. Many Hollywood pic- 
tures, even such worthy ones as Watch 
on the Rhine and Gentleman’s Agree- 
ment, have failed to take sufficient ad- 
vantage of the cinematic medium. Holly- 
wood, which never errs in this respect 
when confecting Westerns and melo- 
dramas, has long suffered from a plethora 
intended films that look like 


photographed 


of nobly 
plays and novels The 
screenplay of The Informer is perhaps 
most distinguished by virtue of the 
screenwriter’s creative visualization 
Nichols’ imagination provided an ar- 
rangement of parts that makes full use of 
the mobility of the camera and, above all, 


of its unique power to pick out significant 


details overlooked by the cursory eye 
Objects in The Informer become signs 
or symbols planted and executed action, 
and of mental tensions-that is, of the 
traitor Gypo’s temptation, defiance, and 
conscience. Nichols’ use of the photo- 
graphs of the steamship line poster and 
of the police notice - that is, of Frankie, 
Gypo’s betrayed friend - throughout the 
screenplay is an example of facility in 
Although it is difficult to 
tell to what degree the features of the 


screenwriting. 


script are the sole contribution of Nichols 
rather than of the combined imagination 
of writer and director, this much is cer- 
tain: the notable picture directed by 
Ford had a superb screenplay - and this 
is all that matters. In spite of good 
dialogue, in which respect it most re- 
sembles a good stage play, it is truly 
‘the succession of everchanging dramatic 
imagery’ that Mamoulian has called ‘the 
very essence of film art.” (The Screen 
Writers, Vol. II, No. 10, March 1947, 
p. 3). And if it were necessary to prove 
this point further, the evidence is at 
hand. Remove the dialogue, excellent 
though much of it be, and the film 
would still be, in the main, intelligible 
and effective 

It is impossible to explain the cine- 
Dore 
Schary has provided the most compre- 


matic element in a short article. 


hensive verbal explanation in his vivid 
book Case History of a Movie (Random 
House, 1950, $3.), and the interested 
reader should not fail to refer to it 
Among the many points made by Mr: 
Schary is that the continuity of a mo- 
tion picture ‘must be on the screen, not 
track.’ Although it is 
important to have the right 


on the sound 
equally 
words at the right time on the sound 
track, and as Olivier’s Henry V proved, 
it would not hurt the industry a bit if 
the words had distinction! Especially 
useful is the reminder: aS soon as a 
given speech has gone far enough so 
that the audience can guess out the rest 
of it, the picture cuts from the speaker 
to the hearer as the speech continues off- 


scene.’ Reason: to catch the reaction, 










































by John Gassner 


to see what ‘emotional effect that speech 
is going to have on the character 
whom it’s addressed. The ‘action’ i 
The Informer consists largely of the be 
trayal and the Irish underground’s pun 
tive measures; the ‘reaction,’ largely of 
bewildered re 
last-mentioned elej 
ments, plus the Underground’s response 


Gypo’s motivation and 
morse. Since the 
to the betraval, give the scenario its maim 
interest, The Informer is primarily @ 
‘reaction picture.’ 

By the same token, this screenplay 
performs the feat of turning an epi¢ 
subject into a dramatic one. Most Holly. 
wood epics, even good ones such as The 
Story of G. I. Joe, have been episodic, 
whereas the medium of showing events is, 
ideally, dramatic even though it affords? 
epic scope. By making closely related 
states of mind paramount in the pit 
ture, Ford and Nichols gave it not only 
a mature, psychological claim upon us 
but an emotional center that assured the 
numerous, rapidly changing screen im- 
The elements of the 
screenplay have an undeviating ‘related- 


ages a strict unity 


ness,’ which is true ‘unity of action.’ It 
is the only unity that has ever mattered 
in the drama, and from it the other 
‘unities’ of time and place derive their 
only true reason and point. The events 
of The Informer transpire approximately 
in a single night; they end a little after 
daybreak 
of Dublin related not merely geograph- 


They occur in various parts 


ically, which is of no great consequence, 
but in mood, symbolic value, and sig- 
nificance; and this, in true cinematic 
terms of mobile variety within the unity. 

It is instructive to note that the screen- 
play of The Informer never calls for a 
‘fade-out’ until the film reaches its con- 
clusion, and this ‘fade-out’ is so obvious 
that I have deliberately and perversely 
omitted it in the text. A ‘fade-out’ is 
the momentary equivalent of a curtain at 
the end of an act of a stage play. Most 
‘fade-outs, but 
Nichols and Ford came to visualize their 


pictures have several 


events as one uninterrupted experience 


continued on page 82) 
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A DUBLIN STREET fades in, It is evening, 
and we get a wide view of a street cor- 
ner in thick fog. Somewhere in the dis- 
tance a street singer is singing to a fiddle. 
Before us is a blank brick wall where 
diverse bills are posted, some tattered, 
some new, but all vaguely seen through 
the fog. A lamppost on the corner lights 
this wall and throws shadows up the side 
street. Around the corner past the lamp- 
post is a brighter street from our Dublin 
street, which extends for a short block 
past a fish-and-chip shop to the public 
house on the corner. It is from in front 
of that pub this lonely music is coming. 
But all that is out of sight now. Out 
from the fog, down this dark street, 
emerges the slouching figure of Gypo 
NOLAN, desolate, and down and out; 
hands shoved in pockets; an old felt hat 
muffler 


wrapped around his throat. We see him 


on his head; an old white 
come out of the fog like some strange 


bu 


fish out of a mysterious ocean of mist 
He halts near the corner and stares at a 
small poster, at about the height of his 
head, caught in the slanting light from 
the lamppost 


Now Gypo is in the light, as well as the 
poster, and we get a close view of this 
notice past Gypo’s head. We see a pic- 
ture of FRANKIE MC PHILLIP and read the 
lettering: 


20 POUNDS FOR INFORMATION 


WANTED FOR SEDITION 


AGAINST THE CROWN 


sig) Commanding Officer 
R.1L.C.V. 
DUBLIN 


Then as the scene moves and provides 
a close view of Gypo, his massive hun- 
gered face can be clearly distinguished; 
and as he stares at the poster, his gaze 


goes far beyond it into memory. 


Gradually the photo of Mc PHILLIP and 
the lettering dissolve into a memory scene, 
a close shot of FRANKIE and GyPo, arm 
in arm, both smartly dressed in trench 
coats and leaning on a bar, pints in 
hand, and cypo roaring with laughte1 
But we hear no sound except the lonely 
fiddle and the street singer. Then, as the 
memory scene blends back again into the 
poster with its sinister lettering, Gypo’s 
big paw reaches out angrily and rips it 
from the wall, leaving only the pasted 
edges clinging to the bricks and framing 
the place where it was. 


GYPo stares at the poster in his hand 
angrily and then flings it behind him on 
the sidewalk wrathfully, and hunching 
up his great shoulders and shoving his 
hands deeper into his pockets to keep 
warm, he shoulders on into the fog and 
rounds the corner under the lamp, his 


figure brichtly outlined now 


Then we follow Gyro as he rounds the 
corner and moves along the brighter 
street, thick hung with fog. A gust of 
wind catches the ripped down poster and 
rolls and tumbles it along behind him 
like a pursuing fate. But he outdistances 
the torn poster and moves past several 
small shops, the fiddle growing louder 
Then he passes a Fish-and-Chip Shop 


with SAVOLDI on the window 


Following Gypo, we observe the front of 
the pub, rRyYAN’s, and see the swinging 
doors on the corner and a motley throng 
of Dublin characters standing silently 
around a blind fiddler and a street 


singer. GYPO stops on the outer ring of 


listeners and looks on with indifferencg 
As he does so, the poster comes blowing 
along and catches on his leg and clings 
there. Absently he kicks it off withoys 
noticing what it is. Again he hunches hix 
shoulders and drifts on aimlessly along 
the sidewalk through the curling fog 
Then he stops, draws from his pocket a 
crumpled cigarette, and strikes a match 


with his thumb nail 


We get a close view of Gyro as he lights 
his cigarette, and we see his face, sharply 
etched in the flame light. Then some. 
thing catches his gaze. His brow cop- 
tracts and he drops the match and ex. 
hales a lungful of smoke sharply, while 
the music continues to be heard. And 
now we sec from his angle of vision 
a little drama in pantomime up the side. 
walk. In front of a TRAVEL BUREAU 
stands a pretty girl of twenty-five or 
twenty-eight with trim legs and smart 
skirt. In this night light and fog we do 
not discern the cheapness of her cloth- 
ing. She is looking in the window with 
absorption when a flashy man coming 
along the sidewalk stops beside her and 
even though she tries to ignore him, he 
accosts the girl, KATIE Fox. Then GYPO, 
as his face darkens, strides forward 


THE EXTERIOR OF THE TRAVEL BUREAU 
seen through plate glass window from 
inside: We get a view of little drama 
which takes place on the sidewalk out- 
side as Gypo strides in. Since we ar 
observing this scene from behind the 
glass, we cannot hear their words. In 
the shimmer of the glass, we dimly see 
the reflection of a placard on a stand 
in the window. This placard has a glam- 
orous picture of a great steamship on it 
and some lettering First, we see the 
flashy man, after an exchange of nods 
and gestures, hook his arm through 
KATIE’S. But as they start off, Gypo 
strides in and grabs the man’s arm 
KATIE cries out something The man 
starts to bluster and threaten Gyro, who 
grabs the front of his coat, lifts him off 
his feet with one arm, strides to the 
gutter and throws him into the street 
with unbelievable strength Then cypo 
turns a scornful back and comes back to 
KATIE who stands in frightened protest 
right in front of the glass window. The 
man picks himself up and hurries out ol 
the scene, terrified by Gypos immens¢ 


stre neth 


Now we geet a view of Gypo and KATIE 
on the sidewalk. He stands helplessly, 
his bie arms hanging at his side, and no 
words come to him. KATIE is regarding 
him with mixed feelings of anger and 
love. Behind them, through the _ glass, 
we now see the alluring poster of the 


steamship company The singing and 
fiddle music continue like an accompani 


ment to the misery of these two peopl 


KATIE Ah, Gypo, what's the use? I'm 
hung! and I can’t pay my room rent 


You—have vou got the price of a 
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flop on vou? ie. ax gene No answer 
4h, I know you can’t talk—but don’t 
look at me like that, Gypo. You're all I 
got—vou're the only one—you know 
that. But what chance have we got to 
around and walking 

Money! Some 


people have all the luck. Look at that 


escape ; / irnineg 


nyrd {he omndou 


thinge—handing us the ha-ha 


We see the STEAMSHIP POSTER in the 
window, advertising steerage rates to 
America, a great glorious dream ship, 
and over this picture KATIE’s bitter voice 


can be heard 


KATIE S voice: [Twenty pounds—and the 


world is ours! 
GyYPo Starts and turns on her 

ypo: What are ve sayin. that for? 
KATIE: Sayin’ what 


twenty pounds? 


GYPO ripping her arm hard) What 


KATIE pulling away, hurt) Stop it, 
Gypo! What's the matter with you? 
Receiving no answer, she coes on bit- 
terly I'wenty pounds! Might as well 


be a million! 


GYPO angrily) Go on—get your twenty 


from that scut I threw in the 


po if ds 


gutter 


KATIE ettine ancry herself, not under- 
tanding) Saint Gypo! Too good for me, 
eh? Well let me tell you something 


you're no better than any other man! 


Youre all alike! 


‘YPO confused Ah, Katie, I didn't 


KATIE bitterly Go along with your 


fine principles. I can’t afford ‘em! 


And she jerks away and walks back the 
way he has come. Gypo can't explain the 
conflict of emotions in his inarticulate 
self. He looks after her and cries out 


dumb] 
YPO Katie 


But she vanishes in the fog and Gypo 
turns and tramps on the way he was 


kone And as he does so, the poste 


omes blowing along the sidewalk and 
follows him. The music continues dole 
t lly off-scene 


The scene dissolves to the LUNCH ROOM 
THE DUNBOY LODGING HOU SI at 


ight. It is a slum place, with dockers 


and work: and down-and-outers feed- 
ng or preparing their food. Pine tables 
d cl Knives and forks chained 
to tl table \ bie coal range at th 
il w hie met are cooking their ov 
1ood \ ch table to one sick whet 
the Du coarse food alread 
cooked. Many nondescript figures at thi 
tables are eating off tin plates. The scene 
oves around to disclose Gyro standing 
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just inside the door, opening into a cor- 
ridor. Men come and go through the 
door, while Gyro leans back against the 
wall with his hands in his pockets, look- 
ing on hungrily. He pulls out a crumpled 
cigarette and lights it, striking the match 
with his thumb nail. Then his eves nar- 
row. And, from his angle of vision, we 
see what Gypo is watching: a DOCKER in 
dungarees who has finished his meal and 
is stowing tomorrow's dinner in a locker, 
one of a line of lockers. As he shuts the 
locker door and puts his hand on the 
key to turn it, a mate comes along and 
asks him for a cigarette, and the docker 
gives the cigarette and goes off with his 


mate, forgetting to turn the key. 


GYPo stands staring with narrowed eyes: 
His gaze slowly follows the docker who 
passes out into the corridor with his 
mate, past Gypo who immediately wakens 
from his idle lounging and _ lumbers 
straight into the locker. Gypo tries the 
door It opens sure enough. Then he 
takes out the remaining food, taking a 
quick glance around first. We follow him 
as he goes over to the range with the 
other men and takes a skillet and throws 


in the meat and potatoes. 


THE EXTERIOR OF THE DUNBOY HOUSE. 
In the night and the fog, a man’s feet 
move along the sidewalk with a certain 
furtiveness—stopping in a dark spot and 
then going swiftly as they approach the 
round bright spot thrown down from a 
street lamp, of which only the base of 
the post is visible. But as the feet come 
into this bright area, the crumpled pos- 
ter which Gypo tore down is still blowing 
along fitfully on its fateful way, and it 
catches on the man’s shoes. Evidently he 
stoops, for we see a thin pale hand come 
down and pick up the poster, and as he 
uncrumples it to look at it in the bright- 
ness under the foggy lamp, the view 
moves up into the reading face and we 
recognize the counterpart of the face on 
the poster—-FRANKIE MC PHILLIP. Frankie 
stares at the dirtied crumpled poster 
Then a sardonic look comes over his pale 
face, so young and stern, and he crushes 
it again and flings it into the gutter. As 
he hurries on furtively, we follow him 
through the fog to the front of the 
Dunboy 


trance and a flight of worn stone steps 


Lodging House a stone en- 


leading up to a lighted glass door, over 
which there hangs the sign—DUNBOY 


LODGING HOUSI 


FRANKIE Starts up the steps and as he 
does so, we see a doorway close to the 
lodging house steps and, looking out 
across the steps towards a lamppost in 
e fog, is FRANKIE in silhouette against 
tt lamplight. As his dark figure starts 
furtivel ip the Steps, he hears footsteps 
tramping up the street, and immediatel 
backs down the steps and. glides 
ound to the shelter of the doorway, so 
that he is in very close silhouette. Now 


he appears clearly again as he crouches 


there and the marching steps approach 
rapidly. His raincoat is buttoned to his 
throat and he wears a cap on his head. 
His right hand slips inside the breast 
of his raincoat and draws out an auto- 
matic. Now the steps are loud and 
through the fog in background, a patrol 
of eight BLACK and TANS comes swinging 
along briskly. FRANKIE’S gun is ready. 
But the Tans swing on past, and as their 
steps die away he straightens up again, 
slides the gun back into his shoulder 
holster under his raincoat, and keeps his 
right hand on the butt under the coat as 
he slides out of the doorway again and 
hurries up the steps furtively. 


Now, FRANKIE hurries to the door and 
presses his face against the glass, looking 
into the bare corridor; his breath frosts 
the glass. His hand is still on his gun 
concealed. But the coast is clear, and he 
quickly opens the door and strides down 
the empty corridor towards the rear. 


The lunchroom: Gypo is sitting by him- 
self at a pine table against the wall, 
devouring a pile of steaming meat and 
potatoes on a tin plate. He holds his 
knife upright in his left fist and forks 
great mouthfuls of food into his crunch- 
ing mouth. As he takes up another huge 
forkful, his hand pauses in mid-air and 
his jaw falls—for FRANKIE MC PHILLIP 
steps swiftly into the scene and sits down 
on the bench across the table from him 
as noiselessly as a cat. FRANKIE looks at 
him for a moment and then grins at 
Gypo, who still stares at him, as at an 
apparition. Then FRANKIE sticks out his 
hand, but Gypo is too taken aback to 
move. FRANKIE grins faintly, enjoving 
Gypo’s astonishment; Gypo’s eves bulge, 


his fork is still in mid-air, his mouth 


open 
FRANKIE: Don’t you know me, Gypo? 
No answer.) Ah, 1 don’t wonder you 


stare. I'm in luck to find you here. 


That seems to waken cypo and he starts 
and stretches out his hand at FRANKIE as 
if he were seeing a spectre 


We get a close view of FRANKIE from 
GyYPpo’s angle, and we see not FRANKIE, 
but the poster, with Frankie’s living face 
on it. Then the poster dissolves away 
and FRANKIE is there as before, with a 
look of wonderment on his face, which 
instantly turns to alarm. His right hand 
darts into his raincoat and he throws an 
apprehensive glance over his shoulder as 


he half rises 


FRANKIE tensely Man alive, what 


is it? 


Now we get a view of both men. Gypo 
still staring at FRANKIE as if seeing a 
spectre FRANKIE voice is low, but 


sh irp with alarm 


FRANKIE: What are you starin at? 
cypo shakes his head as if to dispel the 
spectre, and his hand drops to the table 
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as he finds his voice with a bewildered 
effort 


Nothin’ at all 


only you came on me so sudden-like 


GyPpo: Nothin’ 


FRANKIE: relaxing, with a _ nervous 


laugh) I guess I’m gettin’ jumpy—findin’ 
out there’s a price on my head 
Twenty pounds—-so that’s all I’m worth 
Gypo drops his fork and recovers it 
awkwardly, and Frankie smiles to cover 
his own nervousness Six months is a 
long time, me boy, to be on the run 
sleepin’ out in the hills—freezin’ cold 
and no decent grub Says I to me- 
self, I'll just sneak into town and see me 
mother, then duck out again and 


here I am! 


Leaning over table eagerly 
Did you deliver the message? (GyPpo 
stares for a moment, then nods, and 
Frankie’s voice is eager.) What did my 


) 


mother say! 


Gypo swallows his mouthful of food, 
and then his voice rumbles out. It is 
always a mental effort, almost a physical 


effort, for him to speak 


Gypo: She blessed the 


alive. Then she followed me out cryin 


saints ye were 


and put half a quid into me hand—to 


give to ye. (After a pause) I had no way 
of findin’ you—and I was that hungry 


meself that I spent it. 


FRANKIF vrinning) You big lubber, 
that was her way of giving it to you 
She like vou, Gypo the Lord knows 


why! 


But again that evil spectre overtakes 
Gypo: and as his eves bulge with terror, 
we see that phantom poster encircle 
FRANKIE again It dissolves away again, 
and FRANKIE stiffens with alarm and his 


voice is hoarse, though low 


FRANKIE: What's come over you? What 


are vou gawkin’ at? 


GYPO Brushing the pectre from fits 
eves and relaxing again, breathing heav- 


houlish and invisible 


Frankie 


uy as tf from some 


Nothin’, 


exertion 


FRANKIE: uspiciously) Is there ar 


thing queer about m« 


. 3 
GYPO bewmiudered No Ye see 


then seizine on ometnine io say 


Frankie I've bee! court martialed ! 
FRANKIE: (astonished) What for, man 


GYPO Staring at his plate) It was th 
lan that killed Quincannor We drew 
lots for it—an’ I got the short match 

Well, I took him out in a lorryv—and he 
beegwed for his life. (helplessly) I couldn't 
Frankie not in cold blood Be 


sides, he swore he'd desert if I let 


do if, 


him go 


FRANKIE Looking at him with pit yir 
And you 


good-natured deristor believed 


bZ 


What did 


him ! Then, with interest 


Commandant Gallagher say 


GYPO: Bitterl) He neat had me 
plugged when I went back to report 
Then they threw me out of the organi- 
Heavily, staring at his big 
hands) Now the British think I’m in 
with the Irish—and the Irish think I'm 


zation 


in with the British—and the long and 
short of it is I’m goin’ around starvin 


without a dog to lick me trousers ! 


FRANKIE: (Shaking his head) You poor 
fathead! And to think of the jobs we 
pulled off together—and the scrapes w 
Good-humoredl) We 


made a great pair, eh, Gypo—with you! 


come through! 


muscle and my brains. When we'd get in 
a tight place it was me that formed a 
Remem- 


ber, And the minute I leave you, you're 


plan—that thought a way out 


in trouble. Man alive—I’m your brain 
Grinning; leaning over table, lowerin 
ice But it’s your help I’m _ needin 
now. I've looked you up first thing to 
find out if the Tans are still watching 


the house 


Again Gypo stares at him, seeing that 
spectre, and FRANKIE’S voice is impa 


tient 


FRANKIE: Have they got any guard o1 


the house? 


Gypo: (After a pause) Not since Christ 


mas 


FRANKIE relaxes and his face brighten 


up as he nods thoughtfully at Gyro 


Well, I'm off. If I get a 


} 


chance to ser Gallagher. Tl put in a 


FRANKIE 
word for you Alm auntily as he 
lifts his hand with a rin Up the 
Rebels ! 


He turns briskly and strides away towards 
the door to the corridor, his right hand 
sliding within his raincoat again GYPO 
stares after him with that haunted look 
and his hand involuntarily tries to brust 
that spectre (of the phantom poster er 
circling FRANKIE S face from his eyes 
Mechanically he gets up as if to go, ther 
he notices a last potato or his pl ate, ar d 
he picks it up and puts it in his mouth, 
his jaws munching as he 1s absorbed 

the struggle of dark thoughts within hin 


The scene dissolves out 


Simultaneously the FRONT OF THE BRIT 
SH HEADQUARTERS dissolves in. It is 
short time later Foe and darkness \ 


sinister feeling in the shadows that fall 


icross the gaunt brick front of the bar 
rack like two-story t ild ng \ coupk of 
lehted windows and a hehted entrance 
loorwa where two R.L¢ entries stand 
dut These windows and the doorwa\ 


furnish the onl light And now tl 
figure of Gypo, magnified b the fog, 
emerges from the drifting lavers of mist 
and comes slowly along. Next, the fieure 


is closer and is seen hesitating near the 





doorways Ihe struggle of his 


impulses 
is apparent in his uncertain movements 


He Starts to go on past, the n Stops 


rigidly as if goaded by his own evil fat 


turns and barges up to the sentries who 





stop him, stepping out smartly 


Gcypo: I wanta see the officer charge 


he sentries size him up quickly, ther 
exchange a glance, and one of them nods 


to the othe f who turns to GYPO 


SENTRY: Come along 


(;ypo goes in 


THE HEADQUARTERS OFFIC! Che office 
is brightly lighted. It is furnished in mij. 


tary style, and half a dozen r.1 inspec- 


tors are busied in the room. Around a 
table several men of the R.1.c.v the 
Auxiliary force—called BLACK and Tans 
by the Irish people, are gathered. The 
are smartly uniformed. They wear tams 
with a shamrot k on them The ir uMn- 
forms are black and they have pistols 
strapped on; they wear long slacks. Al] 
look up and their eves follow Gypo as 
he comes in following the sent The 
camera follows Gyro to a desk at the far 
end of the room where an officer is writ 
report. Gypo’s hat is still or 


Finally the officer speaks sharply without 


, 
in a iow noarse voice I've come 

to claim the twenty pounds reward for 

Prat Mc Phillip 

lhe officer drops his pen and stares up 


at the hulking figure before him. Ther 


he rises swiftly and his voice Ss curt 
FP PICE Come wit! 
He teps to the door behind his desk 
d holds it open. GyPpo enters, the of 
following and shutting the door 
behind him in our face 
The sé dissolves to THE PAVEMENT 
qgwe @ereta close view of t Ine feet 
d of Tans goes past, only thet 
\\ & egs showing The ‘ nd of 
t feet Oo the Dave Y t s ( a ant 
| ‘ thes ound their lee 
THI ER OFFICE As the s d of the 
tral p g cont es ndet i ce of 
ent | t en-shaded lar ip on a 
cord, we see Gypo sitting hunched vy 
pbesid it Gesk, his hat still on H 18 
nder the glar: Out of it, at 
desk beside Gypo, sits the officer; ar 
two Tans, both officers, are standing be 
side him, tne heads close togethe! i 
} ignore GYPo. GyPpo faces a big clock 
( stares at it numbil is | ste 
t tramping feet outside. | tl 
tl ! stops and the s« nd tv 
) starting cro the t 
a ‘ PO ever I! 
f 4 iced and we fhe 
tl t ms of light from the rri 
col through th windows S the 
Start i t! cams sweep across ¢ YPO>S 
lac 
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Ulses 


nts 
stops 
fate 


who 


ifge 


ther 
10ds 


on THE STREET, the motors roar and 
ene of the lorries careens past. We see 
the other lorry and Tans are piling into 
t. all with their guns strapped on. Then 


this lorry roars off, following the othe1 


“ THE .NER OFFICE: GYPo and the 
three officers are seen as before, while 
the thunder of the lorries dies away. And 
ow there is neither tramping nor any 
ether sound, only a deathly stillness in 
which the sound of the ticking grows 
loud. The three officers are whispering 
n undertones we cannot hear, and nod 
to each other. Gypo stares at the clock 
and on the slow swinging pendulum, 
which catches a flash of light on each 
swing and shoots it into his eyes with a 
hypnotic gleam [The officers are whis- 
pering about Gypo, and now the R.1.c 


looks around and speaks to him coldly 
)FFICER Take off vour hat 


ypo blinks and takes off his hat, and 
mechanically rolls it up and stuffs it in 
his pocket. Then nervously he draws out 
a cigarette and lights it and takes a puff 


lick toc k. t\ k tox k goes the clo k 


OFFICER: still eyeing him) You can't 


smoke he 


ypo takes the cigarette from his mouth, 
pinches off the lighted end and stuffs it 
ack in his pocket. The tick tock, tick 


tock is heard again. Gypo stares at the 


lock. Sweat comes out on his face and 
nconsciously he wipes it off with the 
sleeve of his coat. As the ticking con- 


tinues the scene change s 


THE MC PHILLIPS KITCHEN, a large, spot- 
ess room with cement floor, with a shin- 
ne kitchen range and a table laid with 
loth and food for two: MRS. MC PHIL- 
, a sweet elderly motherly woman 
10 has had her share of worry in life 
ind shows it, is cooking at the stove, 


while MARY, a very pretty girl of twent: 


so, is finishing laying the table. (Over 
th ve continue to hear the ticking of a 
rryin n the ticking Gypo hear 
and unting the seconds of FRANKIE’S 
f au ss? 
MARY is humming to herself when sud- 


denly the door to the hallway opens and 
FRANKIE steps in, still in his raincoat 
MARY drops a plate and MRS MC- 
H Pp, with a cry, runs and folds het 


on in her arms, crying for }0' 
MRS. MC PHILLIP: My boy, my bo 


FRANKIF Mother! (Putting his other 
ar? und MARY who has run to him 
yiuliy And Mary darlin’! 


MARY: Oh, Frankie Tears of joy streal 


the mother’s face as she hugs him 

MRS. MC PHILLIP: Praise God you've 
ome K to is ' 

FRANKIE hugging her and grinning 
Save your praises, Mother, for this fog 
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that’s upon us. It’s the best friend I've 
got this night, and me dodging down 
dark streets to get here. (Then looking 
at them both with a laugh of love) Ah, 
but I was that homesick I’d have walked 
down the middle of O’Connell street 


for a glimpse of the two of you! 


MRS. MC PHILLIP: (Pulling him he 
table and fairly bustling about the stove 
in her excttement My poor boy. you 


look half starved 


But MARY is at the table looking at him 
anxiously now that the first flush of joy 


and excitement is over. 


MARY: Frankie, you shouldn't have 
come! It’s not safe 


FRANKIE: (Smiling as he takes a hungry 
mouthful of food) Now what a long face 
for a sister! I’m in with the fog and I'll 
be out with the fog—and nobody the 


wisel 


MARY: (uneasily) You're sure nobody's 
seen vou ? 
FRANKIE: between mouthfuls, gaily 
Only me old pal, Gypo Nolan. You see, 
I had to find out if the Tans had a 


guard on the house 


MRS. MC PHILLIP: (coming over and fill- 
ing his plate) Eat, my boy. Eat! You 


can do your talking afterwards! 


The ti king sound goes on counting away 
the seconds of his life, and all unbe- 
knownst to the two women who bustle 


about him 


THE STREET IN FRONT OF THE HOUSE: 
On the street, of which only one side 
is seen, there are a couple of small two- 
story houses. The mc PHILLIPS house of 
two stories is neater and cleaner than 
the others. An alley leads to the rear 
yard of the house. Beyond this, is a 
churchyard fenced in with an iron fence, 
and about twenty feet back from the 
sidewaiks is a small church. Beyond thx 
churchyard is another two-story house, 
poorer than the others, a slum type of 
house given over to casual roomers, and 
where we shall later learn that KATIE 


FOX rents a small top room 


just now we only get a full view of 
the front of the mc PHILLIPS house and 
the alleyway Through the fog we see 
the neat house as the lorries come rolling 
in and stop with a screech and the Tans 
begin piling out and jumping off swiftly 
\ squad of them runs up the alley to 
cover the rear while the other squad 


goes towards the front door 


IN THE KITCHEN: FRANKIE is drinking 


coffee when the noise grows louder and 


he sets down the cup hard. Then there 

a heavy knocking at the front door, 
the sound carrying through the hallway 
to the kitchen at the rear. FRANKIE 


umps up like a shot and mary puts her 


hand over her mouth to suppress a 
scream, while MRS. MC PHILLIP turns 
from the stove in terror. 


MRS. MC PHILLIP: (hoarsely) My boy! 
FRANKIE: Ssssh 


He motions them to be still. Now he is 
tense and quiet—a cool head in a pinch. 
He had thrown off his raincoat on the 
floor near the door before he sat down, 
and now he pulls out his automatic and 
steps swiftly to the hall door. The knock- 
ing is loud and ominous now, and we 
hear voices clamoring. FRANKIE turns 
sharply to his mother and sister, his 


voice low and commanding. 


FRANKIE: Stay where ye are! Ye'll be 
safest ! 


He shuts the door behind him as he steps 
into the dark hall. mrs. MC PHILLIP 
makes as if to scream out but MARY 


seizes her arm and quiets her. 


THE HALLWAY, viewed from the rea! 
end of the hall towards the front door 
where a gas jet burns: A stairway runs 
up to the second floor from that front 
end of the hall. Frankie takes a swift 
look and realizes that there is no escape 
there. Then he tiptoes swiftly towards 
the front door, where the Tans are 
pounding now and shouting for the door 
to be opened. FRANKIE stands just inside 
that resounding door for a moment, gun 
in hand. Then the door begins to split 
and, thinking fast, he turns and starts 
up the stairway. Now he is facing 
towards us again, and he vanishes up- 
stairs. At this moment the door gives 
way with a crash and Tans pile into 
the hallway with drawn guns. As they 
do so the kitchen door at the left fore- 
ground flies open and MARY comes run- 
ning out recklessly followed by her 
mother. They run to confront the Tans 


at the foot of the stairway 


We see the group as mary and her 
mother face the Tans. 


TAN SERGEANT: Where's M« Phillip 4 


MARY: (fiercely) He’s not here! Get 


out! 


Several Tans simply block the way of the 
two women while the others start up the 
stairway with their guns. MRS. MC PHIL- 
LIP cries out in a terrible fear and MARY 


screams at the top of her voice: 


MARY: Frankie! Watch out! They're 


coming up! 


But the Tans have leaped up the stairs 
and now we hear a quick fusillade of 
shots and MARY screams with pain as if 
the bullets were tearing through her own 
heart 


MARY: Frankie! Frankie! 


MRS. MC PHILLIP drops to her knees to 
pray, clutching her rosary, as the shots 


continue, 
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THE EXTERIOR OF THE REAR UPSTAIRS 
window: Through the open window we 
get a view of the upstairs hallway 
FRANKIE is backing towards the window, 
and several Tans go down as he shoots 


Then 


throws a leg over the sill, and swings 


FRANKIE reaches the window, 
out to drop to the ground. He is hanging 
now to the sill with his left hand, his 
automatic in his right. A Tan comes 
running down the hall towards him, and 
leans out the window to shoot him, but 
FRANKIE shoots first and the Tan crum 
ples out of sight on the floor inside the 
window 

THE HALLWaAy [the camera shooting 
downward through the window wher 
FRANKIE is hanging Frankie's clinging 
left hand is visible, and downward, be- 
yond FRANKIE, the dim figures of half a 
dozen Tans are moving in, their guns 
upraised. We see the flashing points as 
their guns all seem to fire at once, and 
FRANKIE'S hand twitches and slips from 


the sill 


The scene dissolves to the INNER OFFIC! 
AT R.I.C. HEADQUARTERS, and GyYPo, as 
before, is sitting with bunched muscles, 
sweat on his face, staring at the loud 
ticking clock. The three officers are still 
in the same pose, their heads togethe 
he clock is ticking very rapidly now, 
and louder A telephone bell rings 
sharply. The seated officer takes up the 


receiver and speaks into the phone 
OFFICER: Headquarters ! Yes? 


The officer hangs up the receiver and 
the clock suddenly stops ticking and all 
is deathly still as the officer turns curtly 


on Gypo 


OFFICER: You may go now. I will let vou 


out the back way 


Gypo, his face covered with sweat, rises 
mechanically, as with an immense effort, 
and instinctively he lifts his hands and 
looks down at his upturned palms, lik 
a man in a trance, not conscious of what 
he is looking for. His big hands are seen 
in a close-up. Then they dissolve to an- 
other view in the headquarters office, 
where a riding crop pushes the money 


across a table to him 


VOICE: icily Twenty pounds! You 


might count it 


Gypo takes it up without counting, 
crushes the notes into a roll, and me- 
chanically stuffs them into his right pants 


poc ket 


The scene dissolves to the dark rear 
STREET as GYPO emerges from the back 
door. As Gypo comes out we hear a tap- 
ping approaching and out of the fog 
appears a blind man tapping his way 
along the sidewalk. Gypo, moving like a 
sleepwalker, bumps into him, and in- 
in quilt, 


stantly starts like a man caught 
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makes an animal-like sound in his throat, 


and grabs the stranger by the throat as 


if to kill him 


Then the scene contracts to reveal the 
two men closer, and we observe Gypo's 
face contorted with savagery out of fea 
Then his mind clears and he notices that 
the gureling man he is throttling 1s 
blind \ look of cunning comes ovt! 
GYPO Stace He passes his right hand 
before the man’s face. Sure enough. he 
is blind. Gypo thrusts him aside and hur- 
ries on into the fog which swallows him 
The blind man gasps for breath standing 
there swaving where he has been pushed, 
and cries out in a strangled voice, full of 
hatred 
BLIND MAN: A curse on you! 

And groping for his stick where it rat- 
tled on the pavement when Gyro grabbed 
him, he goes on tapping into the fog 
after Gypo. The scene dissolves out 
Simultaneously, the sTREET, where we 
first picked up Gypo, dissolves in, showing 
GyPpo striding along, with his hands 
thrust deep in his pockets. He is walking 
again out of the darkness towards the 
lamppost on the corner. His right hand 
is closed about that wad of money in his 
he is trying to 


pants pocket Fiercely 


think. Behind him comes the tapping of 
the blind man’s stick, growing loudet 
GYPO comes to the bright corne! and 
halts, drawing back from the light in- 
stinctivelv, as if he feared it. He is in a 
daze He hesitates there by the brick 
wall and then leans against it, trying t 
think, and his head is framed in _ the 
torn edges of the poster where FRANKII 


MC PHILLIP’s face was 


At the BRICK WALL in the street, as the 
tapping grows louder: Suddenly Gypo’s 
brain clears and he remembers where he 
is. He whirls around and stares at that 
blank damning spot on the wall where 
the poster was, and for a moment the 
poster appears, then fades away again 
Gypo makes an inarticulate sound in his 
throat, and his face is wild as he jerks 
towards the 


away and almost flees 


corner 


Then we see Gypo come hurrving around 
the CORNER OF THE STREET: As he goes 
into the thick fog, the tapping grow 
loud and the blind man emerges from 
the fog and goes on in the directior 
where Gypo has vanished towards the 


pub on the farther cornet 


RYAN 'S PUB, viewed from t 
towards the swinging doors: The doors 
are thrust back and cypo enters hur- 


riedly. He 


towards the bar, blindly pushing peopl 


strides through the crowd 


out of his way. The barman comes ove: 


to him 


W hiske y! 





The barman looks at him appraising 





ind Gypo pulls his right hand from his 
pocket Ca itiously and slaps a Oone-pound 
note on the bar, then stares at it as th 


barman pours the drink. GYPO tosses 


down as the barman picks up the not 
Pe Nothe 
Th barman refills the glass and GYPre 


without waiting for his change, take 
the drink and goes over to a nearby tabj 
and sits down in dejection, his elbow o 
his knee, staring at his glass in an agor 
ol compli ited thought Outside a Street 
singer is Carrying on a plaintive ‘Come 
all-ve or ballad. We see him in the fog 
through the glass window behind Gyr 
Then we see KATIE FOX come along thy 


sidewalk and press her face against the 


glass searchinely She sees GYPO, whose 
back s half towards the window, and 


goes on towards the swing doo! 


AN S PUB, GypPo is still at the tabk 


In his painful effort at finding a plar 


he looks like Rodin’s THINKER. He star 


at his glass fiercely and his lips move 

YPO mutierin Got to have a plar 
Gotta have a plan 

\s he Stares at the glass, we hea 


FRANKIE S voice, just as we fhe ard hin 
eariuel telling GYPO, but audibly thoug! 


iow, in i conhdential chuckle 


VOICI Man alive, I'm your brain. Y 


can't think without me 


GYPO starts as if struck with a whip a! 

his face is wild as he glares at the empt 
space betore him, as if he ¢ xpec ted to set 
FRANKIE in the flesh. At that moment, 


however, KATIE enters behind him an 


puts her arm tenderly on his shoulde1 
Hello, Gypo 


mps to his feet, spilling half his 
rink, and gazes at her with fright, his 
chest heaving. Then his brain clears 


ie recognizes her, and he is flurried and 


contused by his own display of excite 


He sits down uneasily, afraid he has be 


traved something. But her thoughts are 
only full of humble love for him, and 
I I s lonely and forlorn as_ she 
looks at him for forgiveness 
KA I'm sorry. I didn’t mean to blow 
p < oO ike that I mean out th 
st Ah, mar uu know I \ 
y re the onl one sitterl) 
» f s I get so cra I don't know 
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The words are balm to cypo. Suddenly 
be wants to tell her everything, and he 


eans across the table and seizes her hand 


eo: I've got it! I did it for you! 


\s KATIE looks at him wonderingly, not 
nderstanding a word, the barman enters 


the table 


BARMAN: Ye forgot ver change, me boyo. 


And he slaps down the change with a 
ngle—seven half-crowns and a sixpence 
all in bright silver. Gypo looks at the 
ymey as if he had never heard of it and 
KATIE stares with wonder, and the mar- 


of it washes all thought of his words 


Where did you get the 
noney B tne hol 


As GYPO st s at her and then down at 
he bright coins, a wave of fear comes 
him again. In his dumb wavy, he 

ls his guilt is stamped on every coin 


All thought of confiding in KATIE Is gone 


But for the life of him he cannot speak 
word, stares stupidly with mount- 
¢ fear. But Katie, far from being ac- 
sing, W ms eagerly and touches a coin 

edulously, as if she expected it to 
\TIE Look at it! And an hour ago 
nad i penny to warm youl 
ocket! (Smiling at him) Did somebody 
e and i ou a pot of gold? 
na star What are ve sayin’ 
at fe 
ATH ghtiy smultr Or did you rob 
< ) what 
hat gs an idea into his blank, 
wi nd and he its up, swallowing 
his eff t to speak 
o: That's it 

KATIE was only joking and now she sits 
». dumbfounded, a little frightened by 
W cked ess 


robbed a church { 


PO ispir It wasn't no church. It 
Nasa Off an American ship! 
KA I ’ ’ h atety nou 
Ssssh ' N s« ( d! 

0 / ed . l ceri hi voice | 
went through him at the back of Cas- 

s pub. In Jerome Street he was 
The ’ me é n aj? a 

ri 4 f aida But if ve sa a word 

if t get t I tro le 


, ' 
it and erips her arm hercely, uncor 


us his strength 


Gypo: (harshly) What are ye talkin’ 


about informin’ for? Who's an informer? 


KATIE: (crying out in pain) Gypo! 


GYPO: Don't be 
things, do ve hear! Ye're the one that 


has no right to be talkin’ like that! 


hiercel) savin’ such 


His first cry attracted the barman, who 


now comes over to the table gruffiv. 


BARMAN: What's the matter here? 


Gypo lets go KATIE’s wrist and glares 
up at the barman as if he too were an 
unknown enemy. The world is being peo- 
pled now with strange enemies, of whom 


he was never aware before. 


KATIE: It’s all right, Barney. Let him 
alone. He didn’t mean any harm. 


BARMAN: hrugging and picking up 
Order 


GYPOS empty lass 
*YPO: Whiskey ! 


The barman goes picking up one of the 
bright coins as he does so. KATIE cannot 
make Gypo out. She watches him anx- 
iously, trying to penetrate his thoughts, 
and he is uncomfortably conscious of 
this. KATIE is becoming an enemy too. 
She picks up the coins hurriedly and 
puts them in his big hand, her voice 


pleading 


KATIE: Come on, Gypo! Let's get out of 
here. Come on up to my digs. There’s a 
nice fire there As he doesn’t answer 
It ll be warm. Please, Gypo 

The barman fetches the drink and leaves 
his change, and as he does so, KATIE 


gets up and Gypo tosses down the drink 
KATIE: Come on, darlin 


He rises mechanically, seemingly having 
no will of his own, and mechanically he 
shoves the silver into his pants pocket 
with a little jingl 


rHE STREET in front of the pub, the 
music continuing in the fog: In the light 
that slants from the pub window we see 
Gypo emerge from the swing doors with 
KATIE and turn along the sidewalk to- 
wards where, in front of the pub win- 
dow, the blind man is standing begging 
KATIE is leading Gypo by the arm like a 
child. But as he comes face to face with 
the blind man he stops and stares, and a 
shiver runs over him. His hand gropes 


his pocket and drops something in the 


lind man's hat 
KATIE i? t (; po! You've giver 
po d! 
She « to his art is if to make hi 
col! t< nis senses and recove!l the note, 
t I goes on, dragging her along 


he suddenly stops dead and strikes 
his palm against his forehead with a 


groan to himself 





Gypo: Aaaaaah, why didn’t I think of 
it! They'll be wonderin’ why I’m not 
there already ! 


KATIE: (looking at him now with alarm) 


What's the matter? Gypo darlin’ 
come over you? 


what's 


GYPO: (realizing she is there and, that he 


has spoken aloud) Nothin’. Nothin’ at all. 


KATIE: (tenderly) Come on up to my 
digs. I'll make you some tea. 


She clings to his arm trying to move 
him, but he stands rigid, possessed by 


his thought. He speaks with an effort, 
hurriedly. 


cypo: I forgot somethin’, You go on. 
KATIE: (Impatiently as she peers at him) 
Don’t look at me like that. I'll come on 


as soon as I can 


And abruptly he turns and strides off in 
the other direction, past the pub, the 
blind man, and the street singer, and 
vanishes in the fog. KATIE stares after 
him, bewildered until the fog swallows 
him; then she turns and moves on for- 


lornly. The scene dissolves out. 


Simultaneously THE STREET NEAR THE 


MC PHILLIP HOUSE dissolves in, with 
GyPpo walking on toward the McPhillip 
house. We pick him up about two doors 
away. Many people are passing back and 
forth in the fog, for the shooting of 
Frankie has set the neighborhood in tur- 
moil. As Gypo strides hurriedly past a 


dark doorway, a voice comes out at him. 
voice: Hist! 


GYPo: (staring and turning fiercely and 
crying into the doorway) Who are ye 


cryin’ hist after? 


\ little old woman in a clean apron 
emerges into the lamplight from the 


doorway and peers at him garrulously. 


OLD WOMAN: Qh, it’s you, Mr. Nolan. 
I thought vou were Jim Delaney, the 
coal heaver. I got to whisper on account 
of me throat. I got a cold a fortnight 


ago 


Gypo turns abruptly and strides on, while 


the old woman’s voice fades out astern. 


OLD WOMAN Scrubbin’ floors out at 


Clontarf, and it’s getting worse instead 


of better The doctor savs 


The voice has died away, drowned by 
the subdued clamor in front of the 
McPhillip house which Gyro has now 
reached. A straggling group of twenty or 
thirty people are gathered about on the 
sidewalk in twos and threes under the 
lamplight in the fog, and over thei 
murmur we catch the one whispered 
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word, repeated and reiterated: ‘Inform- 
About 
that fearful murmuring there is that fear 


er, ‘Informer, ‘Informer.’ 


and hatred which the very word strikes 
into the Irish soul. But Gypo strides on 
through the throng like a giant aloof, 
looking neither right nor left. Now he 
doorway of the McPhillip 


house whose shattered door is hanging 


reaches the 


half off its hinges, the panels split by 
the Tans. More people. Gypo strides up 
through them, walking rigidly, his face 
set, and vanishes into the hallway which 


is crowded with sympathizers 


The camera follows him right to the 
doorway and we look down the crowded 
hallway as he strides on back toward the 
kitchen The parlor, where the dead 
boy lies, is the first door on the right 
The second door on the right is the big 
kitchen. Rear of the hallway is a dead 
end. The stairway begins at the front 
of the hall, left side, and runs up to the 
second floor. At front left, at the foot of 
the stairway, is a living room, the win- 


dows of which face on the street 


rHE KITCHEN: As Gypo’s hulking figure 
comes in, he looks around with a mask- 
like face, and seeing no free chair, sits 
down on the floor near the door to the 
hall, right beside FRANKIE’s raincoat 
Gyro hunches up his knees and clasps his 
arms in front of them and sits there like 
a rock, The scene takes in the kitchen’s 
two doors, the one leading into the hall- 
way and the other into the parlor where 
the body lies unseen. About a dozen Irish 
characters are gathered in this kitchen, 
sitting on chairs and boxes and an old 
trunk of two. There are the corner 


John Kenney, the 


lorry driver, and his wife: and other 


grocer and his wife; 


neighbors and sympathizers. MRS. MC 
PHILLIP is sitting by the fire, tears in 
her pale blue eyes and streaming down 
her cheeks. She looks down dimly into 
the fire, murmuring prayers silently with 
her lips, black 


wound round and round her 


wooden rosary beads 
fingers 
behind her 


mother’s shoulder 


MARY MC PHILLIP stands 
chair, touching her 
now and then. MARY’s eves are dry, her 
face too proud to betray the aching sor 
row of her heart. She is not one to carm 
on or make a show of herself in sorrow 
he others whisper in small groups. Now 
and then someone goes over to MRS 
MC PHILLIP, looks down at her grav- 
white hair, and murmurs a sympathetic 
word, and she nods her head without 
looking up or ceasing her silent praying 
There are two men of importance in the 
room, who somehow seem apart from the 
other mourners. One is BARTLY MULHOI 
LAND, and the other is TOMMY CONNOR 
They do not join in the whispering. They 
sit stifly and look on, their faces grim 
At least MULHOLLAND is grim. He is 
stern stuff. CONNOR is a tender-hearted 
fellow, a schoolmaster before ‘the trouble ts 
who wouldn't hurt a fly if he could 


help it. Both these men are powers 


bd 


in the secret t.r.a. [the Irish revolution- 
ary army], both heutenants of CoMMAN- 
DANT DAN GALLAGHER. MULHOLLAND'S 
gaze turns on Gypo with a hard, ferce 
light while CoNNor’s kindly eyes are full 
of sorrow for the dead boy and more for 


the mothe: 


One thing more about this scene 

hrough the door leading into the parlor 
we catch a glimpse of candles and heat 
a continual murmuring of prayers, mostly 
in Gaelic. We see by the awed glances 
of those in the kitchen that in the parlor 
the ritual of death is going on. That is 
the sanctum. But we never see the body 


within: we hear only that continual do- 


lorous murmuring, like a mournful musi- 
cal accompaniment—a litany of sorrow 
and death. Gypo comes into this kitchen 
wake and hunkers down there on the 


tioo! 


We get a close view of Gypo, as his mask- 
like face turns successively over those in 
the room, and we see what his eyes take 
in—first settling on MULHOLLAND, linger- 
ing a moment, then going to CONNOR, 
lingering another moment, then moving 
straight to MRS. MC PHILLIP and MARY, 
but mainly on the poor woman whose 
lips move, as she stares down dimly into 


the fire 


A close view of Gypo shows him staring 
as if hypnotized at the mother. He is 
thinking what a good woman she is, how 
she alone was kind to him. As he begins 
to feel her pain, instinctively, like a dumb 
animal, his eyes grow wide and soft and 


] 


superimposed over his face appears what 


his mind’s eye sees: 


First a close view of Gypo sitting at the 
kitchen table filling his plate with food 


This blends to her patting his arm as 
she slips a coin into his big hand. This 
blends to a close view of her alone kneel- 
ing down in thin snow beside a small tomb- 
stone. This last quickly vanishes and we 
come back to Gypo’s face; and as he 
stares at her now, there are tears in his 
eyes. He feels that he must say some- 
thing, some word of comfort; he has 
got to speak. He tries but the words stop 
in his throat. He gasps with a tre- 
mendous effort. He fills his lungs agair 
Then speech comes and he shouts out 


with all his might 


Gcypo: I’m sorry for yer trouble, Mrs 
McPhillip ! 

We then see the whole group in th 
kitchen as everybody turns startled and 
all stare at cyro. Both Mulholland and 
Connor jump up and look at him in 
astonishment. Only Mrs. McPhillip does 
not stir from her whispering sorrow. A 
stern look comes over Mulholland’s face 
nd he strides over to GyPo 


MULHOLLAND: What are ve shoutin’ for 


> 


when there's a wake goin’ on 


As cypo glares at him without reply 
’ 
MRS. MC PHILLIP looks up from the fir 


for the first time and her voice is gentle 


MRS. MC PHILLIP: Let him alone, Bartly 


He was a friend of my dead bovy’s 


MULHOLLAND: staring at GYPO in per. 
plexity and then muttering in a low voice 
intended for his ears alone All the Same 
ye might show some respect for the 
a¢cad 

GyPpo glares at him and a wave of 


fear sweeps over him and enrages him 
Suddenly 


he wants to strike down the man and 


So this is an enemy too 
he springs up herce lv, but as he does » 
his pants pocket is turned out and fow 
silver crowns jingle out on the cement 
floor, the change he received in the pub- 


lic house! Gypo is petrified. Every musck 


in his body stiffens. His jaws shut like a 
steel trap. He is as certain that those 
four coins confess his guilt as much as u 
he had shouted it out. But the coins 
mean nothing to the others, except, per- 
haps to MULHOLLAND. A weazened old 
man, a mill worker, stoops kindly to 
pick them up for him and Gypo snarls 


at him 


GYPO Leave em alone 


And he gives the old man a shove that 
knocks him to his knees. Now everyvbod 
stares in wonderment, and the old man 


pants apologe ticall, 


OLD MAN I only wanted to hand ‘em 


to ve, Gypo 


GyPo ignores him as his right hand 
swoops down to recover the coins. He 
straightens up, expecting an attack, ready 
for it. Now everyone is his enemy. Be- 
damned to them. Let ‘em come. But, of 
course, there is no attack Evervbod\ s 
mesmerized by the curious movements of 
the enraged giant. They stare with open 
mouths. Only the eves of Mulholland 
and Connor narrow as they watch hin 
Gypo’s wild gaze goes challengingly ov 
those in the room. Finally it fixes on 
Mulholland and Connor, now standing 


} 


shoulder to shoulder and watching him 


narrowly. Driven by some impulse he 
’ 


cannot control or understand, Gyp 


stamps his right foot, holds his right hand 


clutching the coins over his head, and 
st ts out as if to God 
YPO | sweal before Alm ghty (;0d that 
I warned him to keep away from this 
I dead silen¢ | 
() the ri ! ot tr 
pra Sul ok fre the 
0” \ hiver otf horr« ove those 
tl wl tl know ot. M 
( ( ( wi pe SO! tf g 
t t Dhe I Connor cries out 
MM Good heavens. man! Ther 
od spects ve 


} 
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aly, 
fire 
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tly 


eT. 
ice 
me 
the 


of 
im 
nly 


, 
nd 


jul 


nil 


There is a murmuring chorus of agree- 
ment from those in the room. They are 


sncere and sho ked 


row VOICES Nobody suspects ye! Ah no, 


no! No, Gypo. Good heavens, no. 
lhe weazened old mull worket who tried 
to pick up the coins puts his hand emo- 


tionally on Gs po's shoulde: 


LD MAN: Sure, it’s well known that you 


and Frar kie 


But Gypo is blind and deaf to everything 
now and is only acting instinctively, 
without control of his mind, and he 
elbows the old man away fiercely, and 
strides hurriedly across the floor to Mrs 
McPhillip, pushing people aside. Then 
he puts his hand to his head slowly and 
takes off his hat His actions now have 
nothing to do with his conscious mind 
His throat is stuffed. He swallows his 
breath with an inarticulate sound that is 
painful. He holds his right hand out to 


the mother and the four silver coins are 
} 


there as he gasps 
cypo: Ye were good to me, and I'm 


sorry for yer trouble 


And he drops the four coins into her lap 
with a jingle. MRS. MC PHILLIP looks at 
the money and then bursts into loud sobs. 
cypo has a still madder impulse. He 
reaches into his right trousers pocket. His 
hand is on the roll of eighteen pounds 
He wants to give it all to her . but in 
the nick of time his mind catches up, and 
he shudders, and with a gasp turns and 
rushes out into the hall. He stubs his toe 
on the doorsill and hurtles into the hall, 


early falling. Then we hear his heavy 
tread, as he rushes down the hall into the 
night. Everyone stares after the vanished 
nan in wonderment. This is only proof of 
his great sorrow for Frankie in their eves 
But not so Mulholland and Connor 
They exchange a deep look and then on 

single impulse rush out after him, and 
all we hear behind them is the sobbing 


f the mother, Mary’s attempts to com- 


fort her softly, and the murmuring of the 
Wake I the parlor 

THE STREET: GYPO is striding along awa\ 
Irom the house of the dead, plunging 
through the fog as if to escape some un- 
named terror. All at once out of the fog 
behind him comes Tommy Connor’s hail 


Ah, Gvypo! Gypo stops with a jerk and 


contracts as if struck with a whip 


He d not turn, but just stands there 
waiting. Tommy enters hurriedly beside 
him and ypo half turns, facing him 
belligerently. Tommy’s hands are thrust 
nto ti pockets of his trench coat and 


good-natured 


YPO rowiur 


Who’s in a hurry 


How d’yve make out I’m in a hurry 
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roMMy: Ah now, don’t get your rag out, 
me boyo. "Tis a free country, and a man 
may ask questions, without all this gos- 
therin’—especially of an old pal. (Softly 


Are ye workin’ now? 


GyPo: (defiantly) No! 
rOMMY: hifting his feet and his voice 
murmuring pleasantly) Ah, ye needn't 


be so onfriendly, shoutin’ at me like an 
aboriginal. Sure, ye can’t blame Bartly 
and me for takin’ a friendly interest in 
ye, for old times’ sake, and rememberin’ 
how ye was once wan of us, so to speak. 
Gypo begins to shiver as Tommy goes 
on with a smile.) Ye don’t seem to be 


in any need of money tonight, Gypo. 


Gypo’s hands shoot out like piston rods 
and grab Tommy’s throat. Tommy strikes 
at him but he is as helpless as a child in 
that grip. A demoniac pleasure lights 
Gypo’s contorted face as he lifts Tommy’s 
head level with his own, the poor devil 
hoking and making inarticulate noises, 
like a man being hung. Several people 
have stopped in the background during 
the colloquy and now more gather, ap- 
pearing out of the fog. But just as Gypo 
is prepared to crush the life out of 
Tommy, Bartly Mulholland (who has 
been watching from a doorway) rushes 
in with a cry and grabs Gypo’s arm 
and Gyro drops Tommy like a bag to 
the sidewalk and whirls on BARTLY 
BARTLY: What's wrong, boys? (to Gypo, 


who stands wide-legged, glaring at him 


In the name of heaven what are ye up 


cypo: (With choking fury) He suspects 


BARTLY: Suspects ye of what? Now 
roMMy is on his feet again, gasping for 


breath, and he cries out in protest. 


TOMMY I didn’t say anything, Bartly. 
I only asked him to 

YPO iu ith an anery bellou You're a 
liar, ye did! Ye suspect me, both of you, 
und well I know ye, Bartly Mulholland 
ind Tommy Connor. You’re Comman- 
dant Gallagher’s right hand men and 
'll—But he stops abruptly as BARTLY 
erks up the po ket of his trench coat 
ind shoves the muzzle of his automatic 


against Gypo’s ribs 


fiercely) Shut up, man—are 
e mad ingril) as Gypo blinks at him 


Don’t ve know there are people listen- 


g 

Oo Contemptuously pushin he cor 
; Pt j 

é n mu e aside without lookin 
or 1 ta he YT t Dor t he ic’ S 
Q 

BARTLY king uneasily at the ither- 

ing crowd, his voice low and sharp 








Come along with us, Gypo. Let’s get outa 
here. 
GyPpo: (growling) No! 

TOMMY: (in a low voice) Commandant 
Gallagher wants to see ye. 

GYPO: (turning to him gruffly) I'm not 
goin’. 


BARTLY: Come on, man—he’s not going 


to eat ye! 


ToMMY: (as Gypo makes no reply) Is it 


afraid of the Commandant ye are? 


GyPo: (fiercely) I'm not afraid of any 
man that was ever whelped! Come on! 


He turns and they fall in on either side 
of him; and we follow them as the 
walk off into the fog, Gypo towering like 
a giant between them. The scene dis- 


solves out 


Simultaneously, A SMALL BARE ROOM with 
unplastered brick walls, dissolves in. An 
open gas jet on one wall. A candle stuck in 
a bottle on a pine table near the fireplace. 
A coal fire burning on the hearth. A rack 
of rifles stacked along one wall. A bottle 
of Jameson’s whiskey and half a dozen 
small glasses and a tumbler on the table. 
Also some littered papers, etc. At the 
table is sitting a fine young man in a 
trench coat—-DAN GALLAGHER, twenty- 
five or thirty, his face much older and 
sterner than his age would warrant. His 
hat lies on the table, and he is bent over 
something on the table, preoccupied. 
Then he appears closer and we discover 
that he is carefully loading an automatic, 
his face grave and dreamy. Finishing, he 
gets up and slips the gun into the right 
pocket of his coat and slaps the pocket 
to make sure it is in place. Then he feels 
something which bulges the other pocket 
of his trench coat and pulls out a dirty, 
crumpled paper. He opens it and his face 
goes bitter as he stares at it. 


And now, over his shoulder, we see the 
same poster of Frankie McPhillip which 
Gypo tore from the wall. GALLAGHER 
stares at the photo with sorrow and bit- 
terness, then strides over to the fireplace, 
crumples the poster and drops it in the 
fire. And as little flames leap up and 
devour it, the poster that has run its 
course and served its purpose, vanishes 
forever. At that moment there is a sig- 
naled knock at the door and he turns 


sharply and goes to it 


At the door: 


heavy bolt, after opening a slide and 


GALLAGHER withdraws the 


peering out. When he opens the door, 
TOMMY CONNOR comes in, then GyYPo, 
then Bartly bringing up the rear. BARTLY 
shuts and bolts the door as Gypo stops 


stock still and Gallagher's blue eyes re- 


gard his mask-like face keenly. Then 
DAN GALLAGHER speaks casually, in a 
rich, crisp voice 


DAN: Hello, Gypo 
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GYPO only stares at him belligerently, and 
BARTLY who has stepped aside, motions to 


GALLAGHER, who goes over to him, and 


BARTLY whispers a few words inaudibly 


into his ear. GALLAGHER nods and comes 


back to GYPO, who has been watching 
the two of them with a elare 

DAN: Sit down, Gypo is Gypo does 
not stir) You don’t seem glad to see me 


Still Gypo is silent and Gallagher speaks 


quietly) You've got a grudge against me 
Why? 
GYPo: (finding his tongue with a growl 


There wasn't anything I wouldn't do for 


ye, Dan Gallagher. And ye had me court- 


martialed—-expelled from the 


organiza- 
tion 
You disobey ed order s 


DAN: Endangered 


the organization. (As Gypo only glowers 
You had a fair trial, Gypo. Only for m«e 
as easily as 


vou wouldn't have 


got away 
There were others who wanted 


this 


you did 
to give you 
And he quietly pats the right hand pocket 
of his trench coat. Gypo is not afraid of 
the gun, but he is afraid of Gallagher's 
keen searching eves. His neck swells and 


his eyes bulge but he can say nothing 


Dan quietly breaks the tense silence 


We've 


is as much 


DAN: Forget that got something 


on hand now that your busi- 


ness as ours. Frankie McPhillip was your 


pal, wasn’t he? 


Gy po's face twitches as he nods, watching 


Dan Gallagher's face as if mesmerized 


Here in Dan’s eyes is that keen mind 
and powerful will that can always subdue 
brute power. Bartly and Tommy stare 
at Gypo narrowly. But Dan’s voice is 


very friendly and quiet 


DAN: I want you to help us. That's all 


It looks like an informer’s job. And we 
have got to get that informe: You 
understand? (cypo nods, unable to take 


We can fight 
the Tans, Gypo. We'll whip them in the 


his gaze from Gallagher's 


end. But we can't fight a traitor in our 
own ranks. The man who knew about 
Frankie knows enough to send us all to 
our deaths. An informer has got to be 


wiped out like the first sign of a plague 
Sternly) And it’s up to you to give us 


finding the traitor who 


to his death! 


a hand in 


sent 


vour friend 


Gypo stares at Gallagher with the stupid 


and suspicious wonder of a terrified wild 


animal that thinks some trick is being 
played on it His chest heaves but his 
face is mask-like 

DAN: Perhaps you disagree All I can 


say is that if you don’t help us in this 


ob, people might think—mmmmm 
GYPO panting as he breaks in stammer- 
ingly It's not that but Look 


He cease 


here, Commandant! It’s how 


stammering and shouts hoarsely It’s 
how I don’t know what I’m doin’! 

DAN What's the matter, Gypo? 

Now the dam is broken and words pou 
out of Gypo, who spe aks with a fearful 
intensity 

Gyro: Ive been starvin’ for the last six 
months, that’s what's the matte I've 


been kicked around this town, and every 


one of you fellahs passed me by without 


a word, as if ye never knew me! I've 
been livin’ from hand to mouth on what- 
ever I could borry off sailors and dock- 


ers. I got no clothes. I got no money. I 


got nothin 


He suddenly runs out of words and stops, 
his chest 
dentally 


heaving, and his hand acci- 


touches the roll of money in his 
pocket and a wild expression comes ovet 
discovered it. 


his face, as if he had just 


Bartly and Tommy stare at him in won- 
der. Only Gallagher is calm, his heart 
really touched for the poor devil. 

DAN: (finally) Look here, Gypo I'm 


going to make a fair deal with you. Last 
October you put us all in a very danger- 
ous position. We'll call that quits and 
reinstate that you 


Frankie 


you on one condition 


find the man who 


McPhillip! 


informe d on 


As Gypo stares at him incredulously 
his face appears in a close- ip, and 
uperimposed over GYPO'S face we see 
a curious scene appear, played against 


a black curtain. There are three figures: 


GYPO standing pointing down at a huge, 


crouching figure at his feet while GALLA- 
GHER has his arm about Gypo’'s shoulder 
And the 


: This 


in friendship and admiration 
crouching figure has no face 


vanishes and we 


scene are again on 
Gypo s close-up, as fe ar goes from his 
face and a joyous look comes over him, 
as if he had suddenly found a way out 
of hell 

GYPO ryin it € eriy You mean 
that? 

We then see the group once more as 


GALLAGHER nods gravely, his suspicion of 


Gypo vanishing 
DAN Indeed I do, Gypo 


Gypo s hand shoots out and wrings Galla- 


gher’s hand, taking him by surpris« 


Gypo: (jubtlantly) Put it there, Dan. I 


wasn t anything I wouldn't 


Throwing his ches ut 


told you there 





do tor ve with 


a rin How about a drink on 


And BARTLY and Tommy stare at him in- 
credulously as he strides over to the bottle 


table > 


drink, tosses it off and 


ol Jame son's on the pours out a 


} 


| 
stiff smacks his 


ips jubilantly. The others follow hin 


over to the table ind the view comes 


closer as Gypo pours another drink 


cypo: Ah, that’s the stuff. (As Tomm 
j 

takes the bottle from his hand vially 

Have one, Tommy Have one on the 

Commandant, eh? 

rOMM pours three other drinks and 

hana them iround, so. that il have 

arinh I their hands as Gypo s1 icks hij 

lips and lifts his glass 

\ close view of Gyro shows him all aglow 

as h aises his glass to Dan 

P« Here's to ve, Dan 

And as he lifts his glass triumphantly, 

another vision comes in, the scene dissoly- 

ing across Gypo into the same scene as 

before, against the black curtain. But 

suddenly the faceless figure at which 

Gypo points accusingly, gets a face—and 


it is Gypo's own ! 


suddenly a 


shot 


change has come 


And 


again, grabs the bottle 


ol 


glass, spilling 


GYPO 


s it came and we see the 
clearly again. A 
ove! 


some of the 


he gulps it down wildly 


hastily 


watch him in amazement 


1 
DO 


now, 


GYPO, with the 


seen 


from 


lommy 


( 


I his vanishes as 


los 


terrible 
him and he lowers 


liquor 


ROUT 


and 


pours another drink and the other 


the ttle again and Gypo, not 
what he is doing, takes the elass 
Gallagher's hand and drinks that 
then reaches for Bartly’s. BARTLY 
off, and whe n Gypo looks at 
romMMy hurriedly swallows his own 
for fear of losing it. 

TOMMY: staring at Gypo) What 
ng e, man? Are ye _ perishing 
drought 

YPO 1s pir Gimme that bot 
He tah s the bott t from lomm s 
and pours a big slug in the water 
bler, and with this in his shaking 
he g to the fireplace while the 
watcn strangel He drain 
whole tumblerful Then he 
ibruptly like a drowning man cl 
a straw, nd cries out in a loud ve 

PC I'll tell ve who informed 
mane t It s that rat M ill gal 
The th stare at him imaze r 
Bart ejaculates 

BA y Mulligan ! 

hoarsely It’s . 

} ry 
Bart s his han tight 
coat pocket 4] Stare 

B it 4 I aks the te ( 
DA? How do ou make that out 
y I'll tell ve, Commanc t 
And |} strides over d refi 
t yauses id looks about 
ati il He tr phant ( 
hay g CON ed ti wonderful is 
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cypo: I didn’t like to say anything me- 


elf. boys. A man can never be sure of 


, thing like that. (Draining the tumbler 

nd turning to Dan) But as ye put it 
urself, Commandant, in the way ye 
d 

aa har} Hurry up, man! Make 
r state t! 

-ypo is not to be hurried. He drains 


the last drop and smacks his lips with 


relish as he sighs 


ypo: Ah! Good stuff, that! (Then he 
tares at the bottom of his glass, pro- 
undl) How didn’t I think of it 


before 


pan: (watching Gypo broodingly) Think 


ol what? 


GYPO: Looking at him confidentially, 
with an atr of great importance) Why I 


mean the grudge that Mulligan had in 


lor Frankie 
DAN What grudge ? 


YPO Chuckling to himself and look- 
ing at them sientficantly) Oh, it's a lone 
story Clearing his throat and glancing 

the bottle hopefully How about it, 


Dan? There's only one drink left 


DAN waves impatiently and Gypo eagerly 
pours it and tosses it off with gusto as 


TOMMY watches him with disfavor 


TOMMY Man alive, you've eradicated 


the bottle 


DAN: Come on now, Gypo Out with it 


What erudge are vou talking about? 


ypo smacks his lips and sets down his 


glass and then looks at DAN expansively 


YPO All right. Do ye remember his 


4) Whose sister? 

YPO Why Mulligan’s 

AN impatiently) What has she got to 
YPO Noddin at him triumphantly, 
exceedir U1se Why wouldn't she have 


i lot to do with it? She was in trouble, 
wasn’t she? And Frankie was the boy 


YPO It true anvwa' Well? You ca 
hg@ure t it yourself That's why Mulli- 


Gallag oks at Bartly and Tommy, 
nd the seen nimpressed GYPO feels 
is weak and triumphantly seizes 
th dea which drifts into his 
f 
VEX 
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cypo: And listen! Tonight I seen him 
goin’ into the Tans’ headquarters! 


DAN: (with a snap) What time? 
Gypo: (wrinkling his brow in thought 
Oh about half past six 


That hits pan and he looks at BARTLY, 
who shakes his head. Tommy is still star- 
ing in wonder at Gypo, who now grows 


drunk and very friendly, 


GYPO: eagerly Well, Commandant 
are ve takin’ me back? 


DAN looking at him gravely and then 
speaking) If your statement checks up, 
you'll get back. GYPO shoves out his 
hand delightedly but DAN is blind to it, 
his voice crisp.) There will be a court 
of inquiry tonight at half past one. At 
the Ammunition dump. Be there. ( Crisp- 
ly to Mulholland) You take him up. Ar- 


range to meet him somewhere. 


GYPO: (expansively) Ye'll find me at 
Katie Fox’s, Bartly me boy. 


BARTLY: (with a snap) Right! 
GYPO: (swinging over towards the door 


and crying out in a loud hearty voice 
See va later, boys! 


And he clears his throat and strikes his 
heels together like a new man as he makes 
an elaborate salute in Gallagher's direc- 
tion. TOMMY lets him out and bolts the 
door again, still gaping after him with 
wonder. But the instant the door shuts 
BARTLY rushes to DAN full of anger 


BARTLY: It’s him, Dan! I'd stake me life 
on it! He’s the one that did it! 


DAN: (shaking his head) He's drunk! 
TOMMY: (upending the empty bottle 


vonderinely) Drunk, is it! It’s miracu- 


lous he can walk! 


BARTLY: (excitedly) Don’t let him get 
away, Dan. He’s the one! I know it! 


pAN: I don’t want opinions. Give me 


our report 


BARTLY: (taken aback) Well we're 
sitting there keeping the wake with 
Frankie's mother, when in walks Gypo 


and vells at her fit to wake the dead 


romMMy: (uneasily) He behaved pecul- 


iarly, he did that 


BARTLY: Then I cross him with a word, 
and when he jumps up at me, four half 
crowns fall out of his pocket—and he 
grabs ‘em up like he was out of his mind 


nd gives ‘em to the old lady. 


astonished) What? 


rOMMY: waving the bottle for em- 
phasis) It was downright creepy. I could 


feel the goose flesh from the nape of my 


neck right down to 


BARTLY: (breaking in eagerly) And then 
when he grabbed Tommy by the throat 
in the street! 


DAN: What for? 


ToMMY: He accused me of accusin’ him 
And I never did. Not in so many 


words. 


DAN: (broodingly) He is drunk. (Then 
changing tone) And how is Mary tak- 
ing it? 


TOMMY: Her heart is dyin’ inside of 
her, Commandant—but ye'd never know 
it. She’s waitin’ for ye, Dan. T’would be 


God's own blessin’ to see her. 


DAN’S hands clench and he turns and 
stares down into the fire. Then he pulls 
himself together and turns on them all 
soldier, his voice sharp and direct. 


DAN: One thing is certain—we've got 
to destroy this informer! It may be 
Gypo, though I can’t believe it. He was 
Frankie's friend. And he had no motive 
... It may be Mulligan, though I doubt 
it again. It may be somebody else. 
Sternly) Whoever it is, we've got to 
find him before this night is over. One 
traitor can destroy an army. It’s our life 
against his. . . . You understand, Bartly? 


BARTLY: (grimly) I do! 


DAN: Then get going. Keep at Gypo’s 
heels like a pot of glue. Find out every- 
thing you can. And bring him to the 


Ammunition dump at one-thirty sharp 
BARTLY: Yes, Sil 


pan: And you, Tommy—go to Cap- 
tain Conlon. He’s to mobilize his com- 


pany and round up Mulligan. I'll attend 
to the rest. Get busy! 


TomMy: Yes, Commandant 


’ 


And he and Bartly go out smartly. Dan 
looks after them thoughtfully, picks up 
his hat from the table, pats his pocket to 
feel his eun, looks around the room 
thoughtfully, then blows out the gas jet 
and goes to the door, still immersed in 
his brooding thoughts. 


A STREET IN FRONT OF A DUBLIN PUB at 
night: The fog of the city is still heavy, 
and music of a street singer is heard. It 
is near closing time, and the pub is 
crowded, people going in and out all the 
time. The swinging doors fly open, and 
Gypo strides out like the lord of crea- 
tion. He takes two staggering steps for- 
ward and lets out a challenging yell 


cypo: YEEEEEAAAAAW! 


People thronging through the fog on the 
lighted pavement stop to watch the 
giant, and a group gathers about him 
with many exclamations. Gypo’s arms 


hang by his side. He feels beside himself 
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with strength. He is safe again. Gal- 
lagher is going to take him back in the 
organization. It was Mulligan who in- 
formed. The rat! All that is quite clea: 
in his fuddled brain. He staggers to the 
curb and lets out another blood-curdling 
yell of defiance to the world. Who dares 


be an enemy of Gyro NOLAN now? 
cypo: YEEEEEEEEEEAAAAAW ! 


The street singer stops singing and the 
crowd increases. People are flocking out 
of all the pubs where the barmen are 
calling, “Time!’ Gypo staggers on glori- 
ously towards the brightly lighted shop 
adjoining RYAN’S PUB, on the windows 


of which is printed: 


FISH & CHIPS 


SAVOLDI'S 


cypo lurches into a tall thin man re- 
spectably dressed, a man with a sour 
expression, Gypo pushes him off like 
straw and the thin man resents it, where- 


upon GypPo stares at him fiercely. 


Thereupon the view cuts to THE FISH & 
CHIP SHOP and we see Gypo confronting 
the thin man as a throng swells around 


them 
cypo: What are ve lookin’ at me for? 


THIN MAN: (irritably) I'm not lookin’ 


at ve 


cypo: (bellowing) You're a liar. Don’t I 


see vou lookin’ at me? 


THE THIN MAN spits irritably to his left 
and thrusts out his chin, for the crowd 


is watching him now 


THIN MAN: Arrah, even a cat can look at 
a king 


cypo: What's that you're sayin’ about 
> 


kings? (The THIN MAN ts silent.) Better 
be sayin’ nothing about kings around 
here, me boy. I think you're lookin’ for 


trouble 


THE THIN MAN angrily draws back his 
fist and makes a pass at Gypo, whose 
great fist hits him in a flash, and 
the THIN MAN goes down like a keg of 
nails into the gutter. The crowd whoops 
with delight as Gyro strides over and 
stands over the unconscious man like a 
primitive animal, bellowing down at him 


drunkenly. 


cypo: Ye would, would ye? Come on! 
Get up! Stand up to me! Youre an 
informer, that’s what ve are! 


An old woman in the crowd, somewhat 
the worse for beer, cries out at him 


through her cupped hands 


OLD woman: Look out, me lad! Look 


out! 


But before cypo can turn, swaving, 
4 POLICEMAN enters and is upon him 
from behind, pinioning his arms behind 


his back 


POLICEMAN: Come along, now! Come 
along! 


MAN FROM THE CROWD: Watch out, 
Gypo. It’s Scrapper Moloney. 


THE POLICEMAN is a big fellow and has 
the advantage of Gyro, but Gypo has 
awakened to his peril and he strains 
forward. They are locked in the tussle, 
almost immobile. Then Gyro leans for- 
ward and with a groan throws the police- 
man over his head into the street, and 
the cop lands on the cobbles on the back 
of his neck, beyond the THIN MAN, rolls 
over twice, and lies still. There are shouts 
and cries from the crowd, all of them on 
the side of Gcypo, and then a police 
whistle blows sharply off-scene and the 
crowd surges away in fear. 


voices: Run Gypo! Beat It! Run! 


But Gypo is a king tonight, and a king 
doesn’t run. He looks around him chal- 
lengingly and steps back, wide-legged, 
against the bright window of the fish- 
and-chip shop. TWO POLICEMEN come 
running in and stoop over their fallen 
comrade who is out cold. They lift him 
up between them limply, and then one 
of them sees the THIN MAN, who is 
weakly trying to get on his feet, and 
runs and collars him roughly, 


THIN MAN: Lemme go! Lemme go! 
POLICEMAN: You'll try to beat up a po- 


liceman, will you! 


And he shakes the THIN MAN till his teeth 
rattle, while the latter cries out in weak 
protest. 


THIN MAN: Lemme go! It wasn’t me, I 
tell you! 


POLICEMAN: (roaring) Stop your lyin’ 
and come along! I'll teach you to hit a 
policeman! I'll give ye some of your own 
medicine ! 


And he drags the _ protesting man 
roughly out of sight, after his com- 
rade who is supporting the half-con- 
scious Moloney. The crowd surges back 
around Gypo, who is like a king among 
them now, basking in his eminence 
Many admiring voices are raised around 
him now, half in flattery of a fearsome 
man, half in hero worship. A man in 
a cap slaps him on the back sycophanti- 
cally. This man is a little sawed off 
sponger who, from hanging perpetually 
around snugs, cadging a drink where he 
can, has been tagged TERRY THE SNUG 
He is talking, perpetually grinning, his 
face like a rubber mask 


TERRY: Ah, what a blow that was! 
What a darlin’ blow. Ye hit him nate 
and swate, right where he _ belonged, 
Gypo! 


voices: What did he do? Who did he 
hit? Why? 





THE MAN IN THE CaP turns on them, 
adopting Gypo to himself on the spur of 
the moment and partaking of his glory 
by this close association. 


TERRY: What did he do? What did he 
do? I saw him with me own eyes send 
Scrapper Moloney flyin’ over his shoul- 
der like a man divin’ off the Bull Wall! 


4 TALL MAN: Who Is it? 


TERRY: possessively Who is it? Who 


) 


is it? It's Gypo Nolan, that’s who it is 


And he’s stronger than anny bull! Eh, 


> 


Gypo, me boy? 


ANOTHER MAN: Didn't ye never hear of 


him 


TERRY: He's a king, this boyo! King 
! 


Gypo, that’s who he is 
MAN IN A BOWLER HAT: Usen’t he to be 
pals with Frankie McPhillips that was 
shot by the Tans tonight? 


TERRY: Sure he was! Sure he was! Tell 


‘em, Gypo! 


GYPO: (throwing out his chest) Sure I 
was. And when ye speak of the dead ye 
might add, Lord have Mercy on him! 


voices: Hear, hear! 


Gypo swells with pride, a king among 
men. He is back in Gallagher’s favor, 
isn’t he? Mulligan is the man, the rat! 
He revels in the crowd's attention while 
TERRY keeps the crowd at a reverent 
distance, claiming Gypo for his own. 


TERRY: D’ye hear what he says? D’ye 
hear? Lord have mercy on him! He died 
for Ireland fightin’ to be free! Let every 
man do the same! I'll do it when me 
time is called, and so will Gypo! And 
so will King Gypo! How about it, Gypo 


me lord? 


GYPpo raises his right arm and makes a 
lordly circular movement as he _ bellows 


to one and all 


Gypo: I’m goin’ to give everybody here 


a feed! Come on—all of ye! 


TERRY: (wildly excited) Hear what he 


? 


says? Hear what he says? Come on 


one and all 


He hangs on to Gypo as the latter turns 
and strides swaying into the bright invit- 
ing doorway of the fish-and-chip shop, 
and TERRY is singing as the crowd surges 
after them eagerly 


TERRY: QOh, of all the boys that wear 
the green, He is my darlin’-O, Oh, in 
every fight he will be seen, For he is 
my darlin’-O. Over this the flattering 
shouts of the whooping crowd as it 


flocks into the shop. 
voices: Hurrah! Long life to ye, me 


darlin’ son of Erin! More power to your 
elbow! Up the Rebels! Etc 
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iy THE FISH-AND-CHIP sHOP: They all 
flock after Gypo, to whose elbow the 
diminutive snuG clings. The shop has a 
counter to the right of the entrance and 
behind it are two great pots of boiling 
oil. Each pot has a sieve at the top for 
holding fish and potatoes, respectively. 
The rest of the shop is filled with small 
tables. On the counter is a stack of cut 
squares of old newspapers for putting 
the portions of fish and chips into. And 
behind the counter are SAVOLDI, a smil- 
ing Italian, and his buxom pretty dark 
wife, who seems a trifle alarmed at the 
boisterous entrance of the crowd. GyPo 
turns on the surging-in crowd like a king 
to his courtiers as he shouts exuberantly. 


cypo: Come on, every man-jack and 
woman too! This is on Gypo Nolan! 


rerrY: (excitedly) D’ye hear what he 
savs? Do ye hear what he says? Come 
one, come all! King Gypo’s throwin’ a 
feed. He’s the strongest man in the 
world, and that’s no lie! Am I right, 


Gypo? 


cypo: (turning to the door where they 
ave still surging in) Before long ye'll see 
me cock of the walk around here—me 
and Commandant Gallagher! (Shouting 
to the Italian who tis viewing the scene 
now with alarm) Hey there, towny 
chuck us a feed for all hands! I’m payin’ 
for the lot! 


Fear and surprise race across SAVOLDI'S 
face as he smiles and nods his head 
skeptically 


savo_pi: Biga lot of people 


TERRY: Qh it’s a lovely crowd—a lovely 
crowd! And every Tom and Judy is a 
friend of Gypo’s. Am I right, Gypo me 


boy? 


Gyro grins and reaches into his pocket 
and pulls out two crisp pound notes and 
lays them on the counter. This is the 
greatest moment of his life. His voice 
is lordly 


cypo: Hand out the grub, ve little scut. 
This ll pay for the lot! 


TERRY: (wildly excited by the sight of 
he money) D’ye hear what he says? 
That'll pay for the let! Didn’t I tell ye 
he was a king? Didn't I tell ve? 


The Italian girl has come to the counter 
and both she and savoL_pr examine the 
notes with surprise, holding them up 
against the light 


OUTSIDE THE FISH-AND-CHIP SHOP, we 
see MULHOLLAND staring through an 
angle of the window and over his shoul- 
der we see the two Italians examining 
the money while Gyro stands lordly be- 
fore them amid his excited throng of 


followers 
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Next, INSIDE THE FISH-AND-CHIP SHOP, 
SAVOLD! and the girl exchange a low 
word or two in Italian and then savoLp! 
turns to GyPo, all smiles now, and begins 
putting portions of fish and chips into 
the squares of newspaper and’ serving 
them out to the eager gabbling mob. 
TERRY is singing gaily and the shop is 
now full of catcalls, whistling, laughing 
and mob excitement. Those who are 
served struggle to get to the tables in 
back or out into the street again. A big 
docker brings the uproar to a climax by 
smashing his boot through the wooden 
bottom of the counter, uttering a drunk- 
en yell, and reaching for the Italian girl 
who shrinks away in fear. savo.pr backs 
away in alarm. Gypo grabs the docker 
and jerks him away as his voice booms 
out fiercely. 


Gypo: Keep quiet now! 


Instantly everyone is quieted and GyPpo 
turns on them. 

TERRY: (crying out excitedly, as if he 
had given the order) D’ye hear what he 
says? D’ye hear what he says? Keep 


quiet ! 


Gypo: Now don’t disgrace your country ! 
A man would think ye didn’t see a bit 


for a year! Now carry on! 


Instantly they go on laughing and 
gabbling and eating as GyPpo turns on 
SAVOLDI. 


cypo: Gimme three rounds for meself! 


savo_p! hurriedly fills a paper with the 
three portions and Gypo takes it in his 
huge hand and begins eating with relish. 


THE EXTERIOR OF THE FISH-AND-CHIP 
sHoP: At an angle across MULHOLLAND, 
who is still watching, we see the throng 
in the shop and Gypo towering above 
them as he crams food into his mouth. 
The man in the bowler hat comes out 
swaggering, brushing the crumbs from 
his mouth, and then spots MULHOLLAND 
with a burst of friendly feeling for a 
man he believes was too shy to go in. 


MAN IN THE BOWLER HAT: Hi there, 
Matey. Didn't ye get anny grub? Come 


on in, man! 


BARTLY: (drawing back swiftly from his 


clutch) Leave me alone! Let go! 


But the more he resists, the more the 


fellow insists 


MAN IN THE BOWLER HAT: Didn't ye 
hear Gypo say he was standin’ a round 


for everybody? Come on, me boy! 


BARTLY: (fiercely) Let go I tell you! 
The crowd is gathering around him 
I don’t want it! Let go! 


voices: Take him in! Why shouldn't he 
have his share as well as the next! etc. 


BARTLY: (Desperately as they tug at 
him) Let me alone! Get away or I'll 
smash ye! 


MAN IN THE BOWLER HAT: (belliger- 
ently) So you're lookin’ for a fight, eh? 


ANOTHER MAN: So that’s what's the mat- 
ter with ye! 


A DRUNK: Stan’ back an’ let me at ‘im! 


Now the uproar has attracted cypo and 
we see him shoulder out and through the 
mob into the foreground as he thunders 
with a great sense of power. 


cypo: Hey, what's the matter now? 


Immediately the scuffling around BARTLY 
stops and the crowd gives way and GyPpo 
comes face to face with MULMOLLAND, 
who is frightened. But he has not count- 
ed on Gypo’s abnormal state, for when 
GYPO recognizes him he grins arrogantly 
and cries out with pleasure as he seizes 
BARTLY'sS hand. 


Gypo: Bartly, me boy! (Turning on the 
crowd) Let ’im alone. He's a friend of 
mine. 


TERRY: (right beside Gyro) D’ye hear? 
He’s a friend of Gypo’s. And whoever’s a 
friend of Gypo’s is a friend of mine! 
There’s me hand on it—the hand of a 
loyal man and true. 


GYPO: warmly taking Bartly’s arm) 
Come on man. Get some grub. 


BARTLY: I’m in a hurry, Gypo. But I'll 
see ve at one o'clock. You know where 
I mean 


Gypo: Sure, me boy, sure. (Grinning and 
taking a deep breath) Ah, it’s a fine 
night. It’s the finest night of me life. 
And that reminds me—there’s somebody 
waitin’ for me. (Winking at Bartly) You 
know what I mean. 


And he slaps BarTLy heartily on the back 
and, forgetting all about the fish-and-chip 
shop and his crowd of courtiers, he 
shoulders off into the fog, leaving BARTLY 
staring after him. Terry sees his catch 
escaping him and cries out anxiously: 


TERRY: Gypo, Gypo! Wait for me, ye 
darlin’ son of Erin! 


And he dashes on into the fog after him. 
BARTLY watches for a moment and then 
as the crowd drifts back into the fish 
shop, he slips away in pursuit of Gypo. 


THE MC PHILLIPS’ KITCHEN, with the 
wake going on as before: The old char- 
acters are sitting about. From the par- 
lor, where we glimpse the candles and 
the kneeling figures of old people, comes 
that murmured monotone of praying. 
MRS. MC PHILLIP still sits staring into 
the fire, deep in her grief, the black 
rosary beads wound round and round 
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her fingers. . . . A young man in a 
trench coat appears in the hallway door 
and watches steadily. As MARY comes 
into the kitchen from the parlor, the 
young man motions to her and she goes 
over to him. He whispers something in 
her ear and she starts; she glances at 
her mother, then hurries out into the 


hallway. 


THE MC PHILLIPS LIVING ROOM, across 


the hallway from the parlor where 
the wake is going on: The only light in 
the room slants in from a lamppost out- 
window, through 


side the mullioned 


which people can be seen passing to and 
fro in the fog, or standing in small 
groups to gossip in whispers. The parlor 
door across the hall is ajar and from it 
comes the murmured monotone of the 
Gaclic prayers for the wake. . The 
room is seemingly empty. Then we hear 
the quick steps of mary and as she 
enters the room and comes before the 
window, being seen in silhouette, the 
trench-coated figure of DAN GALLAGHER 
steps out of the shadows of the room 
where he has been waiting and takes het 


hungrily in his arms 
MARY: Dan! 
pAN: Mary darling! 


MARY: (clinging to him, her love taking 


edve of sudden fear You 
What if the Tans 


on an 
shouldn’t come here 


should come back? 


pAN: It’s all right, dear. My lads are 


outside 


[he scene contracts to afford a close 
view of the two silhouetted against the 
foggy lighted window, with the ghostly 
figures moving outside. They speak in 
hushed tones over the monotone of the 
pravers, and MARY relaxes in his arms, 


finding refuge 


pan: (Holding her tenderly and sooth- 
ing her with his voice) Poor darling, I 
know how you feel. And there is noth- 
ing I can say or do to help you 

except that—well, I wish it could have 


been me instead of Frankic 


MARY: (clinging to him breathlessly) If 
I lost vou I would only want to die 
Poignanitly) Oh Dan 


when is this trouble going to end? This 


Poor mother! 


killing—and more killing She breaks 
off and begins to cry silently 
DAN: (his voice low and tender as he 


holds her close) It's hard on you wom- 
en, Mary. I know 


we are 


You're braver than 


MARY: (controlling her crying and re- 
covering herself, her uneven voice apolo- 


getic for her tears) I'm sorry, dear 


DAN: I love vou, Mary 


That's the 


only thing that keeps me going. Nothing 


mARY: And I love you, Dan 


matters—as long as I have you 


“I 
ho 


He kisses her tenderly and then puts his 
hands on her shoulders and looks in het 
face which shines with tears in the dim 
light slanting in through the mullioned 
window. His voice is hesitant. 


DAN: I’ve got to ask you some questions 


about Frankie May I? 


about 
MARY: Of course 


DAN: (his voice low and quiet) There 
must have been an informer. You know 
that. (She nods faintly.) The man who 
knew about Frankie knows enough to 
destroy us all. And the moment he is 
frightened he'll run to the Tans and tell 
everything. Then they'll wipe us out in 
one sweep He pauses as she looks at 
him in wide-eyed fear.) Oh, I'm not 
thinking about myself, Mary. It’s the 
organization. It’s Ireland. . You know 


that, don’t you? 
MARY: I know that, dear 


DAN: I've got to find that informer! 
Tell me, did Frankie think he was fol- 


lowed when he came home tonight? 


MARY: (calmed by him, her voice quiet 


and, low now) No, he was sure he wasn't. 


DAN: Hlad he seen or spoken to any- 


body ? 
MARY: Nobody! Then in an atfter- 
thought, without suspicion Only his 


friend Gypo Nolan. He had to find him 
first, he said, to make sure there was no 


guard on the house. 


DAN: (1s startled but he contrives not to 
betray the effect of these words Where 
MARY: Let's see I believe he said 


at the Dunboyv House. 


DAN: Mmmmm., I see Thoughtfully 


Did he mention a man named Mulligan? 


Thinking a moment and then 
shaking her head decisively No. I'm 


sure not 


MARY: 


DAN: (He considers a moment and then 
We are holding a 
court of inquiry at one-thirty. Can you 


his mind is made up 


come ? I nee d you 
MARY: (simply) If you need me I will 
come 


DAN: I'll come back for vou about one 


o clock. Can you slip out the back way? 


MARY: (She nods and then suddenly puts 
her arms around him with passion and 
her voice chokes with fear Oh Dan, 
Dan—what would I do if anything hap- 
pened to you? Whatever happens to you 


happens to my own heart 


DAN: My darling! 


But as he embraces her with intense love. 
their moment is broken by a sharp ‘Hist! 
from the doorway to the hall and both 
Start 





DAN: his voice is low an 


Donohue 


| sharp 


A VOICE guarded and lense 


I he res 
neighborhood, 
Better hurry! 


a patrol of Tans in the 


Commandant 


DAN kisses MARY quickly and vanishes, 
and MARY steps a couple of paces to the 
window ; and, as we see her more closely, 
she watches through the mullioned Win- 
dow with her heart in her throat 
Through the fog outside GALI AGHER Can 
be seen to pass with a quick stride, the 
young man in the trench coat who sum- 
moned Mary from the kitchen walking 
beside him. Mary's hands touch the 
glass, and her body is shaken by a dry 
sob as she watches him vanish, and now 
the only sound in the room is that 
monody of praying from the parlor across 


the hallway 


THE STREET, near where Gypo first saw 
KATIE FOX early in the evening: Now it 
is very late that night and the street is 


empty save for the rolling fog and an 


occasional lonely, pe destrian We follow 


GYPO coming along 


uncertainly with 
TERRY Clinging to him. They have both 
been histing a few drinks, and TERRY is 
as drunk as Gypo, which only makes him 


more jerkily talkative. As thev come 


along, they pass under successive cones 
of light from street lamps overhead, 
TERRY singing 

TERRY: “Oh of all the men that wear 


the green, 
He is my darlin’ O, 
For in ivery fight he will be seen, 
For he is my darlin’ O.’ 


Ah, Gypo me lord, that’s a song for ye! 
That's a song to inspire the soul of a 
poet! Am I right or am I wrong? 

They enter the radiance of a lighted 
which cannot yet be seen 


store window 


and cypo halts and turns on TERRY 


unsteadily with a good humored roar 


GYPO Where ye takin’ me, ve _ little 
scut? Amn’t I after comin’ to Katie's 


) 


vet 


TERRY There ve go! Lhere ye zo again! 
Talkin’ about Katie, and we havin’ a 
fine jamboree ! . . Lave vour little 


Judy in the street—she'll get along all 


right——-ha, ha 


Gypo growls and erabs him by the 
shoulders and shakes him as a terriet 
shakes a rat, and TERRY yells and breaks 


away from him anegril\ 


TERRY: What are ve trvin’ to do, ve big 
stiff? Ye're drunk and bedazzled, that’s 
what Ye re drunk as a fiddler’s dog 
He backs away as Gypo lurches towards 
him and we follow the two of them as 


they come in front of the Travel Bureau 


window where KATIE saw the poster 
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rerry: Kape your big hands off me, ye 
fool. Ye think ye're a king, do ye? Ye’re 
a big lump of beef, me boyo. Ye're drunk 
and ve've spent yer last penny—and I've 


r ' 
no use for vou! 


OUTSIDE THE TRAVEL BUREAU WINDOW: 
As cypo glares at him in front of the 
lighted window, TERRY dances out of his 
reach impudently. Between them we see 
the placard within the window with that 
glorious dream ship and the lettering 
advertising steerage rates to America. 
But TERRY'S fling about money causes a 
startling change in cGypo. Good God, 
maybe somebody stole his roll! He feels 
anxiously all over his clothes. A coin 
drops to the pavement unnoticed, with 
a tiny jingle, and TERRY swoops after it 
and pockets it, like a jackal getting the 
last crumb. Then Gyro's wild hand goes 
into his right pants pocket and he gasps 


with a sigh of relief 


ypo: Aaaaaaaaah! And he pulls out 
the roll of pound notes, gloating, and 
thumbs over several of the notes. A gust 
of wind nearly takes one from his hand 
and he clutches it wildly. The sight of 
all this money now works a _ strange 
change in TerRRY. He nearly chokes and 
his eves bulge 

reRRY: By the holy, where did ve get 
all that? It’s enough to choke a horse 
And me jokin’ about it a minute ago! 
Ah, Gypo me lord, ye are a king, de- 
scended from all the kings, and that’s the 
truth! And it’s meself would fight for 
e, and die for ye R if the time ever comes 


Me hand on it, 


man who is loval and true. Am I right 


Gypo—the hand of a 
or am I wrong? 


But Gypo does not take the proffered 
hand of the excited littke man. He 
clutches the roll of money and _ stares 
with absorption at the steamship placard, 
and suddenly the glorious ship and 


lettering DISSOLVE AWAY and in its 
place is a _ shot of 


dressed, holding Katie's hand on the 


deck of a liner, a lifeboat in the back- 


GyPpo, splendidly 


ground, and Katie is beautiful in a 
bride’s veil and is holding a big bunch 
of flowers. This shot vanishes and we 
come back to the placard again as GyPpo 
throws back his head and laughs jov- 


yusly Then he 


money back into his pants pocket and 


shoves the cherished 


cries Out to TERRY as to a slave 


sypo: Come on, ye little scut! I'm goin 


to find Katie! 


TERRY dancing up to him with alacrit) 


und seizing his arm joyously And I'm 


the bovo to take ve there. Ah, she’s a 
lovely girl, a lovely girl is Katie 

Fhey go off, arm in arm, unsteadilvy, 
TERR ily singing as the scene dissolves 
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And simultaneously, A DARK STREET at 
night dissolves in, showing the front of 
what once was a fine house but is now 
sadly decayed. This is a SHEBEEN—or 
illicit drinking place. We see a brightly 
lighted window through the fog and a 
Hight of steps leading up to the entrance 
door. From within a mechanical piano 
is pounding away ragtime and there is 
a sound of voices and laughter from 
men and women. Through the fog come 
TERRY and Gypo, and TERRY pulls him 
to a stop in front of the steps. And next 
we see the two men closer, as TERRY 
wheedles him, Gyro looking bewildered. 


Gypo: I tell ye it’s not the place 


TERRY: Listen to the man. Just listen to 
the man. Are ye insinuatin’ that meself 
would lead ve astray? Lead King Gypo 
astray? Never! Up the barricades first! 
Up the barricades and die like a man! 


Gcypo: (like a lost child) Ah, I don't 


know where I'm at. 


You're right in front of Aunt 
Betty's, me lord. The best Shebeen in 


TERRY: 


town. And it’s here where vour Katie is 
Don’t ye hear her laughin’ and them all 
playin’ the pianny? 


And he leaves Gypo’s side and runs up 
the steps and hammers on the door. 
Instantly the music and laughter cease 
and a man’s voice comes through the 
door 


voice: Who's that? 


TERRY: Open the door and find out, as 


the Devil said to the Sassenach! 


The bolt is drawn and A sTocKY MAN 
looks out from a six-inch crack of bright- 
ness. TERRY sticks out his thin chest and 


cnies Out belligerently. 


TERRY: Come on, come on, me _ lad. 
Open the door wide or I'll smash ye to 


a mollycule! 


THE STOCKY MAN jerks the door back 
and steps out belligerently and TERRY 


backs down the steps crying out in alarm. 


reERRY: Gypo! Gypo! Show him he 


can’t intimidate us! 


THE STOCKY MAN jerks out a blackjack 
as he sees the gigantic figure of Gypo 
lumber up the steps at him, but before 
he can swing it, Gypo grabs him with 
one hand, bashes him one, and flings 
him down the stoop as one might throw 
away a Cigarette. There are screams and 
excited cries of women from within, 
while TERRY is dancing excitedly and 
moving his fists as if he himself had 


disposed of the enemy 


I p the Rebels! 


TERRY 
Stirred into action by the encounter, 
GYPO strides on into the brightly lighted 
front room with TERRY at his heels 


INSIDE THE SHEBEEN (the scene moves 
towards the front door as Gypo enters): 
He strides into the blaze of light and 
stops, blinking at what he sees, while 
TERRY shuts and bolts the door behind 
him. The room is spacious and crowded 
with well dressed people. We see a stone 
floor with a wide hearth where an im- 
mense turf fire burns merrily, steaming 
kettles on the hob on either side. A small 
bar at one side establishes this as an 
illicit drinking place—a shebeen. A 
dresser is loaded with shining Delftware. 
The ceiling is high and whitewashed, 
and everything in the room is spotlessly 
clean. A pianola is at one side. There 
are about half a dozen women and seven 
men present, and they were in the midst 
of their party when Gyro came in. All 
look on with amazement as AUNT BETTY 
bustles across the room and charges at 
Gypo who stands there blinking, his mind 
chaotic. AUNT BETTY is a small fat wom- 
an of middle age with a huge head of 
black hair arranged in towering fashion 
with a glittering black comb stuck in the 
rear of the pile. She wears a blue skirt 
and white blouse. Now she confronts 
Gypo and sets her arms akimbo as she 
cries out harshly. 


AUNT BETTY: What d’vye want? 


TERRY: (advancing impudently) What 
does he want? What does he want? 


Don’t be disrespectin’ Gypo Nolan or 
you ll have me to settle— 


AUNT BETTY almost screams at TERRY, 
and he flinches back behind cypo again. 


(Then 


angrily to Gypo) What d’ye mean by 
breakin’ in here? 


AUNT BETTY: Shut your gob! 


cypo blinks at her amiably, trying to 
collect his thoughts. Then he sighs, his 
voice mild. 


soypo: I’m lookin’ for Katie Fox. 


A well dressed young man, rather the 


worse for drink, comes over affably and 
loftily. 


YOUNG MAN: You're in the wrong place, 
my good man. Can’t you see we're hav- 


ing a party here? 


GYPoO stares at him vaguely, then brushes 
the young man aside and moves over 
slowly to a well dressed woman who is 
sitting apart from the revelers with a 
magazine in her hand. She wears a short 
fur jacket, high heeled shoes, and there 
is an undeniable smartness and touch of 
culture about her; she is seemingly a 
lady. All those in the room watch Gypo 
intently, and there are giggles and peo- 
ple nudge each other as Gypo stops in 
front of the woman and looks down at 
her wonderingly. She ignores him and 
continues looking at her magazine. 








Next we get a close view of the two as 
Gypo stares down at the lovely lady, 
awed by her beauty. His big hand goes 
out hesitantly and touches the fur of her 
collar as if to marvel at its softness. And 
suddenly (by a TRICK DISSOLVE) the 
lady is KATIE Fox, well groomed, in the 
beautiful clothing. Gyro looks down with 
awe as somebody titters in the room 


cyPpo: Katie! 


And he takes her hand. But instantly 
the dissolve goes back to the strange 
lady again. She flinches away and looks 
up with a frightened beautiful face as 
she gets up in fear. Her voice is charm- 
ingly cultivated. 


LADY: What is it you want? 


As Gypo stares at her, the whole room 
appears again, and AUNT BETTY sails 
over to him angrily. 


AUNT BETTY: That’s what I’m askin’ 
What d’ye want? 

TERRY: (emboldened now, comes scut- 
tling over to Gypo’s side) What do ye 
suppose he wants, ye old harridan? He 
wants a drink. 


AUNT BETTY: (bridling at him angrily 
You can get no drink here, ye little 
shrimp. You'd better be goin’ somewhere 
else where ye belong! 


TERRY: (swelling up) Don’t be talkin’ 
like that to Gypo and me! And don’t be 
lookin’ down your nose, ye ould squint! 
Ye think we've got no money, do ye? 
We've got lashins of money! Am I right 


> 


or am I wrong, Gypo? 


GYPO ignores TERRY as he reaches down 
amiably into his pants pocket and pulls 
out his roll of sixteen pound notes. AUNT 
BETTY stares in wonder, greedily, as Gyro 
peels off a pound note and holds it out 
to her grinning 


cypo: Here! Give everybody a drink! 
(Then shouting out to them all) I’m 
callin’ a drink for the house! This is 
greeted by voices and laughter. 


voices: Hear, hear! 


TERRY: (strutting) What did I tell ye? 
What did I tell ve? He’s as rich as 
Cravysus ! 

The money has had a_ miraculous 
effect on AUNT BETTY. She smiles and 
her eyes sparkle as she takes the 
note with avarice, and Gypo grins and 
slaps her heartily on the back. She 
chuckles and nudges him back as _ she 


calls to A SERVING GIRI 


AUNT BETTY: Glasses all round! 


There is more laughter and applause and 
Gypo sticks out his chest, forgetting 
everything again in that surge of happi- 
ness and lordly feeling he experienced in 
the fish-and-chip shop. He is not aware 
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of the strange contrast of his seedy 
clothes among the well dressed people. 
rERRY is dancing around now and taking 
full charge of Gypo. 


TERRY: Music, music! Music for me 
ould friend and buzzum companion! 
Music for King Gypo! (As the tipsy 
young man goes laughing to the piano 
And if there’s any man here thinks he’s 
a match for us with his fists, let him 
step up. Am I right or am I wrong, 
Gypo? 

The young man pounds out the open- 
ing chord of ‘Hail, the Chief, and 
everybody laughs again. Then THE 
YOUNG MAN begins pounding out rag- 
time as GYPpo turns and contemplates the 
beauty of the lady again. He goes to 
touch her, ever so gently, and she flinches 
away again and a mimicking voice cries 


out 


MIMICKING voice: Horrid man! Go 


away ! 

Then THE GIRL comes in with the 
tray of drinks and brings it first to 
cypo. He drains one glass, then another, 
then another. The strength and thirst of 
a giant surges through him. An outcry, 
half humorous, arises from all sides as 


they watch him. 


voices: Hey, don’t drink the lot. Hey. 
He'll drink the lakes of Killarney dry! 
Take the tray away from him. Hold on, 
Ulysses ! 
cypo: (He drains another glass and grins 
as he gasps and bellows out at them. 
Go to the divil, all of ye! There’s more 
where that came from! (He knocks the 
tray of glasses to the floor and peels off 
another pound note and hands it to the 
girl with the tray 


TERRY: (excitedly echoing Gyro to the 
crowd) D’ye hear that? There’s more 


where that come from 


Gypo: (dropping the note with a grin) 


There ye are! Get more drinks! 


Suddenly the place goes into an uproar, 
stimulated by the Gargantuan presence 
of cypo. The piano bangs. Everybody 
laughs excitedly. Gypo grabs AUNT BETTY 
round the waist and TERRY yells with de- 
light as Gypo lumbers into a dance like 
a great bear. But AUNT BETTY breaks 
away and her voice screeches above the 


uproar 


AUNT BETTY: Stop it! Stop it! Do ve 


want to get me run in by the police? 


The word ‘police’ has a strange effect on 
Gypo, and he turns and shouts out 


fiercely and the din ceases at once 


cypo: I'll keep order for ye Glaring 


around) Now who is kickin’ up a row? 
The next fellah that speaks above a 


whisper I'll open his skull for him! 





The tipsy YOUNG MAN has jumped up 
from the piano at the commotion and 
he comes over unsteadily towards cypo. 
s . 
YOUNG MAN: I'll teach you manners my 
good fellow. Come on! I'll teach yoy 
how to behave in the presence of gentle- 
men. 
exctle dly 


TERRY: Hit him in the jaw, 


Gypo! Hit him in the jaw! 


[The young man flails at Gypo’s great 
chest with his fists, but Gyro only stares 
at him wonderingly, blinking as if a fly 
were buzzing around him. Several of the 
women drag the young man away. GyPo 
laughs and AUNT BETTY fearfully seizes 
his arm and tries to lead him to a settee, 
Gypo: I just remembered. I got 
to be goin’ 


But AUNT BETTY clings to him as he tries 
to make for the door unsteadily. 


Don’t be talkin’ like that. 
Aha, ve're a fine lad and that’s the truth. 


AUNT BETTY: 


Sit down quiet and I'll get ye a drink. 


There is a watchful silence as AUN 
BETTY sits down and then the lady in 
the fur coat addresses AUNT 


coldly 


BETTY 


LADY: How contemptible you are! You 


only tolerate him because of his money. 


Everyone stares at THE LADY in the fur 
coat and AUNT BETTY turns on her in a 
fury 

AUNT BETTY: Watch out what ye're 


sayin’, me. fine lady 


Oh, I know you hate 


me. Simply because I’m not coarse 


LADY: (scornfully 

simply because I’m 
AUNT BETTY: (almost rushing at her and 
almost screaming) It’s nothin’ of the 
kind! I hate ye because ye’re a stuck-up 


ignorant thing that thinks she’s better 


than everybody else! 


LADY flinching back, her face pale and 


her voice trembling) I had no right to 
come in here. I should have gone to the 


polic ce 


jumping up with a yell and lum- 
bering towards them) Police! (Fearfully 
the lady) None of that talk! 
Keep away from police! What d’ye want 


GYPO: 


confronting 


> 


the poli e for 


LADY: (tears in her eyes and her voice 


catchin I want to get back home 
Gypo: Where's yer home 


LADY It’s it's near London 


GyPo: (staring at her wonderingly, try- 
What’ ll take 


ve home? How much will it cost? 


ing to fathom this mystery 
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She realizes his meaning and shakes her 
head, dashing the tears from her eyes 
and turning away. But Gypo jerks out his 
roll and strips off five notes and, catch- 
ing her arm, presses the money gently 
into her hand. 


cypo: Here! Here’s yer fare! 


TERRY: (with a wail) Gypo! What are 


ye after doin’? 


cypo: (ignoring him as the lady tries to 
refuse, and his voice is gentle) Don’t be 
afraid, me lady. Take the money and get 
outa here. Go back home. (Sternly) And 
keep away from the police! I'm tell- 


' 


in ye 


He has put the money in her hand 
and she looks at him, pale and wide- 
eved, and a tremor runs over her body. 
Her eves are beautiful and her voice 


chokes 


Lapy: You are a good man! A good 


' 
man 


And she catches his big hand and 
kisses it, and runs from the room, leaving 
the door ajar . Gypo blinks and looks 
down at his right hand with wonder- 
ment. A lady! He lifts his hand with 
awe. Those in the room are hypnotized 
into silence, sobered by a kind of beauty 
that has arisen in this thick-fumed room 


Terry's wail breaks the silence 


TERRY: Five pounds, Gypo! Oh me im- 


mortal soul! 


\UNT BETTY sniggers as she waddles over 
to cypo, still lost in contemplation of his 


hand 


AUNT BETTY: That's all very well, dearie 
but she owed me four pounds for 

board and room. Who's goin’ to pay me 

that? 

cypo: (dropping his hand and looking 

at her angrily) Shut yer gob! Here! 


Not another word outa ve! 
TERRY: Gypo, for the love of heaven! 


GUTSIDE THE DOORWAY, in the darkness, 
Mulholland is seen watching Gypo 
through a crack. 


IN THE SHEBEEN, Gypo has peeled off 
the four pounds and handed them to 
Aunt Betty, who takes them avariciously. 
Instantly the tension is broken and every- 
body is laughing and cheering Gypo ad 
lib. TERRY jumps upon a chair and ad- 
dresses all and sundry fervently, glass in 


hand 


TERRY: Ladies and gentlemen, ye have 
seen the wonder of our generosity. Ye 
have seen nine pounds bestowed like it 
was nine chucks under the chin. (Raising 
his glass aloft) I give ye all a toast to 


King Gypo—brave as a lion and strong 
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as a bull. I would go the length for him 

and him for me—and wherever ye 
will see the one of us from this night on, 
ye will see the other! Am I right or am 
I wrong, Gypo? 


But as all the people mockingly applaud 
and shout to egg on TERRY, the door 
opens and in steps BARTLY MULHOLLAND 
and his gaze seeks out Gyro. A couple of 
young men, DALY and DONOHUE are be- 
hind him. Terry, whose back is half to 


him shouts out again. 


TERRY: Ladies and gentlemen, drink 
hearty to me undyin’ friend 


MULHOLLAND’S voice cuts in like a whip. 
BARTLY: Shut up! 


TERRY: turning on him arrogantly) 
And who has the impudence to interrupt 
me and Gypo? 


At that moment GyPpo sees BARTLY and 


hails him with a shout. 


cypo: Hello, Bartly, me boy. Have a 
drink 


BARTLY kicks the chair from under TERRY 
just as TERRY begins to double his fists 
like a little cock, and TERRY goes down 
on the floor with a crash. Everybody 
else is silent, watching, sensing some 
power in MULHOLLAND’sS grim trench- 
coated figure, his right hand in his coat 
pocket. Gypo laughs and rocks over, 
glass in hand. 


Gypo: Jay. What a noise ye're after 
makin’. Have a drink! 


BARTLY: Come along, it’s time to be 
going 


GyPpo: (laughing merrily like a_ king) 
Be off with ye, ve little divil! Who are 


ve givin’ orders to? 


That is TERRY'S cue, who has picked 
himself up rather frightened, and now 
he cries out belligerently. 


rERRY: Throw him out, Gypo! Bash him 


one! Who is he to be givin’ us orders? 


BARTLY: I said shut up! 


And his steely voice frightens TERRY who 
backs off again, as BARTLY steps over to 


Gypo grimly and speaks in a low voice 


BARTLY: It’s not my orders. It’s the 
Commandant’s—and you'd better’ be 


careful about disobeying them! 


Immediately Gypo reacts and draws him- 
self up importantly. Sure, isn’t he GaL- 
LAGHER S man again? He nods wisely 
and his voice is familiar and confidential 


now 


cypo: Yerrah, ye're right, Bartly. Is it 


one o'¢ loc k , 


BARTLY: (with a snap) It is! 


cypo has never taken his hat from his 
head, and now he turns and waves to 
them all drunkenly, and there is laughter 
from the girls as they wave back at him. 
TERRY, who has been staring at BARTLY 
from a safe distance, suddenly points at 
him and at Gypo as he cries out. 


reERRY: Now I know ye! Ye’re in the 
Republican army—both of yez! (He 
strikes his forehead and cries out in fear 
to the crowd) I swear to heaven I’m no 
friend of Gypo’s. I’m a loyal son of Erin 
and I'll never lift me hand against the 
crown ! 


BARTLY: (jerking his hand in his pocket 
at the man) Quiet! 


A fear has settled over everyone in the 
room, but AUNT BETTY bustles forward to 
BARTLY 


AUNT BETTY: He still owes for a round 
of drinks. Who’s goin’ to pay me that? 


BARTLY: You ought to be thrown into 
the Liffey, ye old hag, for sellin’ liquor 
after hours! 


He jerks his head peremptorily for cypo 
to get going, and Gypo goes on out, 
BARTLY following him. The tension is 
broken as the door shuts behind them, 
and Aunt Betty’s angry gaze goes 
towards TERRY, who suddenly makes 
tracks for the door. But AUNT BETTY 
blocks his way waspishly. 


AUNT BETTY: Not so fast, ye little snake. 
Ye'll pay for the drinks yerself. 


TERRY: Ah ye’re a swate woman. Ye’re 
a lovely woman. I'll pay ye tomorrow 
when I raise the wind. 


AUNT BETTY: (screeching at him with a 
purple face) Tomorrow is it? (Yelling 
towards the rear) Mickeen! 


THE STOCKY MAN whom Gypo threw 
down the front steps and who has since 
been lurking in the kitchen while Gypo 
was present rushes in belligerently and 
grabs Terry by the collar. 


AUNT BETTY: Take it out of his pockets 
or out of his hide! 


TERRY: (wailing as he is dragged into 
the rear room) Will ye listen to me? 
Will ye listen to me? Would ye hit an 
ould friend 2 


Then in the back room, we hear a 
terrific crash as of a body flying across 
the room into a table of glasses, and as 
Terry's wail goes up. 


THE STREET: GYPO and BARTLY are walk- 
ing side by side through the foggy lonely 
street, without a word, Bartly grim and 
tight-lipped and steadying Gypo’s lurch- 
ing figure with his left hand. All at 
once, we hear a cry through the fog. 
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a a en NE AEA EPI SPIO EIT OE 


KATIE'S voice: Gypo! 


And the next instant, KATIE runs in and 
overtakes them, and Gypo and BARTLY 
stop. Fear and alarm haunt KarTIE’s 
drawn face, but a great joy lights up 


GYPO 's. 


GYPoO: Katie darlin I've been lookin 


all over for ye! 


KATIE: (distraught and her voice fright- 
ened as she clings to his arm) I was in 
my digs. I waited for hours. Why didn’t 
you come ? 


at Bartly 


Then with an anxious glance 
What's wrong Gypo? Where 


are you going? 


GyPpo: (He winks at her, nudvine Bartly 


He is walking on air It’s all right, 
Katie. Gallagher is takin’ me back. Don't 
ve worry, darlin’. (He remembers some- 


thing and, eagerly dives into his pants 
pocket Ho, ho, I almost forgot. I got 


it for ye. Remember what ve said? 


And he starts counting the notes, fum- 
bling as BARTLY stares at them grimly 
here are only five left and Gypo is per- 
plexed. He has a feeling there should b« 
twenty He looks at them vaguely and 


then hands them to KATIE 


Gypo: Here, honey. Go to vour digs 
I'll come there and find ve later on 


Ah, we're going to have it fine from now 


on, Katie. 


BARTLY: touching his arm 


Come on. We're late 


sharply 


Gypo makes a little salute to KATIE and 


goes on out of the scene, which now 


shows only KATIE looking at the five 
pounds with a great fear clutching at 
her heart. They flutter from her shaking 
fingers in the fog and she cries out with 


a kind of panx 
KATIE: Gypo! 


But there is no answer, and only the 
mechanical piano from AUNT BETTY S 
in the distance is heard as the scene 


dissolve s out 


Simultaneously THE EXTERIOR OF THI 


BOGEY HOLE dissolves in, givine a vague 
impression, through the fog, of a ruined 
castle. It is some distance out of Dublin 
We see a wall or two, vine and vegeta- 
tion-clad, and a fivine buttress entangled 
in vines. The night scene is weird’ and 
the effect is heightened by fog. Through 
the fog can be heard men’s voices, unin- 
telligibly, and then a dim spot of light 
appears and grows brighter until A YoUNG 
MAN Carrying a lantern emerges, and 
behind him are GALLAGHER and MARY 
MC PHILLIP. As they come in close, Mary 
stops and shivers and Gallagher puts his 
arm around her and murmurs encourag 


ingly. Mary wears a dark belted coat 
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and a tam o’ shanter. Steadied by Galla- 


gher, she goes on and they follow the 
lantern and vanish into the ruins, around 


the buttress 


THE BIG UNDERGROUND ROOM, the cellar 
of the deserted castle The stone walls 
glisten with wetness and water drips con- 
tinually through the ceiling in one spot 
and tinkles into a small pool on the stone- 
flagged floor in the middle of the room 
Wide stone steps come down into the 
room at one side. On the opposite sid 
is a heavy oaken door which leads into 
a wine cellar, which is the prison room 
of this tr.a. hideout. This big under- 
ground room is lighted by several lanterns 


set around on the floor 


About a dozen young men in _ trench 
coats and caps, or felt hats, are in the 
room; they are all about twenty to thirty 
vears of age. There are two older men, 
about forty, named FLYNN and CURLEY 
There is a military manner about all 


these <¢ haps 


At one side of the room is a long table 
behind which sit Flynn, Curley and two 
younger men the judges of the court 
of inquiry. Next to this is a smaller table 
with two chairs behind it, where Galla- 


gher and Mary will sit 


Out in front of the long table is a bench, 
just behind the puddle where the wate 
drip-drips from the ceiling. On_ this 
bench sits a pathetic figure, MULLIGAN 

a slight, pale emaciated tailor who coughs 
from time to time. His thin body is 
covered with a heavy black overcoat 
with its ends trailing on the floor. His 
knees are together, his feet wide apart 
His upturned palms rest on his knees 
and his head is bent down upon his 
palms. His hat lies on the ground at his 
feet where it fell His shagey black hau 
is touseled and damp. All in all he is the 
picture of misery. Behind him stand three 
voung chaps stiffly. All the boys down 
here have their guns strapped on_ the 


outside of their trench coats 


As we take in the entire scene, we hear 
the salute of the sentry above, a bie 
fellow named KERRIGAN, and a moment 
later GALLAGHER comes down the steps 
with MARY shrinking close to him. Those 
who are sitting rise politely. MULLIGAN 
never moves; he might be dead. Mary 
is pale, and there is a sinister silence as 
Gallagher leads her to a chair behind the 
small table. When he sits down beside 
her quietly the others resume their seats 
Gallagher pats Mary's shoulder encour- 


agingly, but no word is spoken 


At that moment, Gypo’s hoarse voice is 
heard coming, velling out a song, and as 
it nears we hear Mulholland’s anger, 
expostulation as he tries to quiet him 


Then Gypo yells fiercely, thickly 


cypo: Let go, ve little divil! 





And there is a savage grunt, a thud, the 
sound of a body crashing into something 
that breaks with a brittle crack, and then 
GYPO comes slipping down the stairs on 
his back, with his arms and legs stretched 
out, groping at the air. Everybody jumps 
up and Mary's hand goes to her throat 


as she gasps 


Gypo lands at the bottom with a thud 
and sits up stiffly. Then he breaks into 


l In- 


an amazing peal of laughter, anc 
stantly men rush at him from all direc- 
tions with drawn revolvers, but sheep- 
ishly put them back again as Gypo 


laughs ip at them 


GYPO Hello, boys Here I am ! Til 
fight any six men that ever walked the 
carth! Who's first? 


And he draws one heel under him and 
springs up with amazing agility for one 
so drunk, towering above them now 
MULHOLLAND now comes down the ston 
steps be hind GYPO, holding his eve, blood 
on his cheek. Gypo at this moment sees 
GALLAGHER, who strides forward, and 
with exaggerated ceremony he clicks his 
heels and salutes, staggering slightly as 
does so. He has left his white muffler at 
AUNT BETTY S and now his shirt is open, 
his great throat bare, making him seem 
more primitive than ever. With a foolish 
grin, he tries to put his hand on Gat 


LAGHER’S shouldet 


GYPO You and me, Commandant! 
What ho! We'll put ‘em all on the run! 


What d'ye say, Dan? 


GALLAGHER, without answering, looks at 


Bartly who comes down the steps to him 


DAN: What's the matter with vour eye, 
Bartly ? 

GYPO cuttin in gail) Ah, he ist 
came in me way—and I hit him with 


the back of me hand. Don’t worry about 


him, Dan 


DAN: urnin on rir harply Sit 
' 

down 

GYPO Yes sir And he 1veé an her 

exagveraled sdiute in the best of Au 

and farts jor Dench, oul ru? 

wali instead as he lurcnes and give he 

vali a hove as he shout at mud) 


Stand outa me way, will v« 


Then he draws himself up and guided 
by a young chap, he is seated beside 
MULLIGAN, without noticing him at first 
Evervbody watches the two men eriml 


and GALLAGHER turns and whispers to 
the four idges. Gypo sits for several 
moments with 1 hand on each knee, 


staring at the puddle of water at his 


feet where the water is dripping witl 
an evenlyv-spaced tinkle. Then his eves 
clear and he looks at the armed oung 


men standing sternly in front of him, and 


gives a friendly nod to each. They nod 
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Only then does Gypo look around and 


notice the huddled figure beside him. At 
first he cant make it out and he scratches 
his skull, takes off his hat and beats it in 


a confused way against his leg, as if 
dusting it. Then he puts it on his head 
eaches out as if to touch 


M ilhis il no ilde r, his voice kindly 


syypo: Mulligan! What brings ve here 


(s Mu an doesn stir from his de- 

ion Man alive, why aren't ye in 
our bed [his is no hour for a sick 
an to . out 


MULLIGAN slowly lifts his head from his 
palms and great sorrowlul eves look out 
from his sick face hauntingly. Instant] 
something flashes through Gypo, like a 
terror, and he jerks back his 
hand that was within an inch of Mulli- 


gan, and ries out with a gasp 
yr \aaaaaaah ! 


Then he puts his big hands to his head 
ind crushes his skull with all his might 


i desperate attempt to regain control 


of his fuddled facilities. Then he gets 

swaying, and faces GALLAGHER and 

‘ out to all present, words coming 
ipid 

ypo: List men—I had a drop taken 


when I came in here. I didn’t know what 


I was I st remembered now who 

I was talkin’ to! (Pointing dramatically) 

ut Mu 1” It's him that informed o1 

Frankie McPhillip—and he knows I saw 

nim 

MULLIGA starting up with a scream 
Its a lie! I swear on me knees 


I never left the house except to go to the 


hap tO Sa me prayers 
Pe turnine on hin excile lly H: 
o! Its eas work for al 
‘ \ n oaths! 
MI eam if him nou It 
I t ez! 
k vol ( t through tl 
t ke a whip 
\ ' 
» ( \ oth of ou 


at him and slowly sits down, 


k y the sharpness of Galla 


mand MULLIGAN remains 
( oung man behind him 
cK to his Seat Gallagher 
peak juietl ilter a pause 


‘ Pet Mulligan. Give this court 
your whereabouts from noor 
I It his nead d look 
t Crallagwhe for some time before he is 
pt al Ther he cries out witl 

* I i cornered an mal 
MI ‘ Can ve find no better 1 
nd carry off in the middle 


ht, Commandant Gallagher, tl 


that’s havin’ to work me hands off 
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ut me trade, tailorin’ and stitchin’ in a 
basement that’s so cold and damp I've 
caught me death of cold? 


, Mulligan 


Start at noon—-where were you? 


DAN quietly) Um sorry 


MULLIGAN sighs and draws his overcoat 
pockets close about his body as he begins 
to spt ak now in a meek timorous voice, 
looking at the ground wher the 


puddle is 


MULLIGAN: At noon today I was lyin’ in 
me bed. I had a bad pain in me right 
side from bronchitis all the mornin’ and 
I had to stay in bed with it. At one 
o'clock about, the old woman give me 
a cup of tay and an egg. I remember I 
couldn't eat the egg. Well, that’s no 
matter, I had to get up then, on account 
of a suit that had to be finished for 
Mick Foley, the carte It's got to be 
finished Friday. His daughter is gettin’ 


married next Monday to 


DAN interrupting kindly) Never mind, 


Folk s daughte1 Tell us about yourself. 


YPO rowling at Mulligan with all 
he authonty of Dan himself) Come on 


now. Ye might as well make a clean 


MULLIGAN looks at Gypo and his lips 
tremble and his great dark eyes fill with 
tears, and his face shines suddenly with 
a spiritual light as he speaks tenderly, 


with pity. 


MULLIGAN: It’s not for me to condemn 


e, G po Mavbe ye re not responsible 


YPO: um ping to his feet angrily 
Blast ye Excitedly to Dan) What does 
he mean by that? What is he drivin’ at? 
DAN ternly) Sit down, Gypo! And 


keep qu et! Sit down, I say 


GYPO sits down suddenly with the look 
of a dog that has been kicked and doesn't 
know why. Unconsciously he takes off his 
1at and without looking at it mechan- 
ically begins rolling it up and stuffing it 


his pocket 


VAN? turning to Mulligan patiently 


Continue, Mulligan 


Now we get a close view of MARY AND 
\AN GALLAGHER. Mary’s eyes are wide 
nd dark with pity as Mulligan’s weak 


ontinues wearily and humbly, 


MULLIGAN’S voice: Well, I worked on 
ntil about half past three, or maybe a 


quarter to four, when Charlie Corrigan 


ume in and said his brother Dave had 

st come outa jail, after bein’ on hunget 

Strib for eighteen davs He's upstirs, 
s ( harlic 


Next, we get a close view of GYPO as 
Mulligan continues: GyPo Is staring down 
t his feet where the dripping water 

les ind widens the puddle on the 


igstones, ist at the toes of his heavy 


boots. This drip-drip-drip becomes loudet 


as we go on and the feeling becomes 
more intense, just as Gypo hears it, like 
the ticking of the clock that counted 
out Frankie’s life to the end. Mulligan’s 
voice continues plaintively. 


MULLIGAN’S vorce: Well I went up and 
we talked over a cup of tay until about 
six o'clock. It was just six when I left, 
because I heard the angelus beginnin’ 
to strike, and I on me way down the 
stairs, because I stopped to cross meself. 
Then I ran down home and put on me 
overcoat—this same one it was—and 
went out to the chapel. I’m makin’ the 
stations of the Cross for 


We again sce DAN GALLAGHER and MARY. 
Dan interrupts, trying to hurry the cir- 


cumstantial account. 


DAN: How far is the chapel from your 


house ? 


We eet a close view of MULLIGAN: He is 
thinking hard. 


MULLIGAN: Maybe it’s a hundred yards, 
maybe it’s more. If ye go around the 
corner by Kane's it’s less, but by goin’ 


the other way around 


We see the entire GROUP as DAN inter- 


rupts again. 


DAN: Let us say it’s about one hundred 
yards. You arrived at the chapel at about 
three minutes past six then. And how 


long did you stay? 


We geet a close view of the PUDDLE and 
the drops falling into it at regular rapid 
intervals at Gcypo’s feet as the voices 


go on 


MULLIGAN’S vorce: I stayed there till 
about half past six. And then I stayed 
talkin’ outside the door to Father Conroy 


for maybe ten minutes. He wanted to 


know 


DAN’s voice: Did you talk to anybody 


else ? 


MULLIGAN’S voice: I’m comin’ to that, 
sir. After I left Father Conroy, I met 
Barney Kerrigan 


DAN’s voice: Near the chapel? 


MULLIGAN’S voIce: Yes, it must have 
been within fifty yards of it, as ye’re 


goin’ by measurements, although we 


never; 
DAN’S vorce: Never mind that. 


We again see the entire GROUP as DAN 
taps a pencil thoughtfully on the table, 


then looks at MULLIGAN with searching 


eves 


DAN: Then you couldn’t have been near 


the Tans’ headquarters around, say, six 


o’clo« k ; 


MULLIGAN: (crying out with the sincerity 
ferro? He aven and he crosses him- 
elf forbid! May I die this moment if 


I was! 


eee, eat ee: LCCC CCC LECCE LLL LL 


| 
| 
| 
| 


et eel 





* emma 
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Gcypo is still staring down dully at the 
dripping water at his feet. 


DAN: Tell us what you did after leaving 
Kerrigan. 


Well, I went back to the 
house after that. I did another bit of 
work until about eight o'clock. Then I 


MULLIGAN: 


felt the pains again, and I went to bed, 
until three men under Tommy Connor 


came in and bundled me into a car, 


without a by yer leave, as if I was a 


criminal. 

There is a pause, then Dan speaks 
DAN: One more question—Did you bear 
anybody a grievance? About your sister, 
I mean 


MULLIGAN: blankly 


it? Sure my sister—for the last twenty- 


Sister Sister, is 
eight years has been livin’ in Boston, 
Massachusetts. She’s the mother of five 
children 


DAN: That’s enough! Did you bear any 


man a grudge? 


MULLIGAN: (solemnly) I bear no fellow- 


man a grudge. On me oath! 


DAN: You had no 


Frankie McPhillip? 


grievance against 


MULLIGAN: crossing himself with in- 
tensity) Lord have mercy on his soul, 
what for? I hope his sorrows are ove 
for him. (Turning his sorrowful eyes on 
Mary) I swear on me immortal soul, 
Miss McPhillip, that I bore no grudge 


against your brother 


MARY'S eves fill with tears and she low- 
ers her head, her heart wrung for the 
poor man. DAN lays down his pencil 


decisively, and calls up the stairs 


DAN: Kerrigan? 


4 shuffling on the stairs and the tall 


sentry up above appears, a man of forty 


DAN: Kerrigan, did you meet Peter Mul- 


ligan at six thirty this evening? 
KERRIGAN: Yes, sil 
DAN: You're sure about the time? 


KERRIGAN: Just about half past six I'd 


say it was. Yes, sir 


DAN: Very well. Return to your post 


KERRIGAN salutes and vanishes up the 
Stairs, and DAN gets up and leans his 
head close to the four judges behind the 
table and they whisper for a moment 


and nod. Then pawn turns to Mulligan 


DAN: You will be taken home in the car 
that brought vou here, Mulligan. We’re 
As Mulligan 


One moment, please! 


sorry this had to happen 


gets up coughing 


And he takes something the judges pass 


to him, adds more from his own pocket, 
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then steps over and drops a handful of 
silver coins into the overcoat por ket of 


the astounded Mulligan 


DAN: For the present this may help you. 
We'll see what can be done for you late 
on Goodnight, Mulligan 


He puts out his hand. MULLIGAN opens 
his.mouth to say something, but words 
won't come. Tears fill his eyes and he 
stumbles to the stairs, guided by a young 
fellow, and vanishes up the _ steps 


ri oughing 


We get a close view of Gypo staring at 
this with bulging eyes. ‘Good God, what 


does it mean? They are sending the 


' With money in his 


informer away free 
hand!’ Sweat breaks out on his forehead 
as he stares wildly, and we then see the 
Group as Dan resumes his chair beside 


Mary and addresses Gypo quietly 


DAN: Now, Gypo, suppose you tell us 
how you spent your time from six o'clock 
Mulholland 


you up at one o'clock 


this evening until picked 


Gypo: (raising his head angrily, feeling 
What's 


it got to do with you where I’ve been? 


a sudden sense of great injustice 


DAN: Don’t you feel like telling us what 
you did after meeting Frankie McPhillip 
at the Dunboy House at six o'clock, or 
thereabouts ? 

Gypo: (reacting as if cut with a whip. 
His throat swells, his eyes bulge fiercely) 
It’s a lie! 


DAN: turning to Mary who looks at 
Gypo now with a kind of horror) I'm 
sorry, Mary. Will you repeat what your 
brother told you when he arrived home 


> 


tonight 
MARY: (getting up and speaking with an 
effort) He said he had met swallowing 
Gypo that he 
House 


He said he wanted to find out if there 


and then pointing at 
had met him—at the Dunboy 


was a guard on the house. 


DAN: (addressing Gypo quietly as Gypo 
is staring at Mary in amazement) Is 
that true, Gypo? (Gypo stares down at 
the dripping water without power to 
reply and Dan's voice 


not, why did you shout out at the wake 


grows grim) If 


tonight that vou warned him to stay 


away from the house? 


cypo: (lifting his head with a jerk and 


staring at Dan crazily) That's it! I did! 
That’s what I told him! 
DAN: So vou did see him then! (Again 


Gypo ansiver and his mouth 


opens and shuts as all stare at him in- 


cannol 


What did you mean by telling all 
Mulligan? Were you 


tently 
those lies about 


drunk or what? 


cypo: (crying out) I know I was drunk! 


DAN: What did you do afte: 
Frankie? Tell me 


meeting 


Sweat rolls down Gypo’s face and he 


cries out with the defiance of de speration 


Gypo: And suppose I don’t tell ye, what 


are ve goin’ to do? 


DAN: Suit 
tell us, Bartly Mulholland there can do 
it for you 


vourself. If you don’t want to 


Gypo starts and stares at 


Bartly with horror Come on. Better 
tell us 
GYPO: (putting his hand to his forehead 


and blurtine out in agony) I'm all mixed 


up I can’t reme mber nothin 


DAN: sternl 


Where did you get all 


that money you spent 


GYPO: (groanin I can make out nothin 
I tell ye! 
DAN: (quietly) You broke your first 


pound in Ryan’s. The blind man on the 
corner said you gave him a pound. Two 
Savoldi’s 
Another two pounds went for drinks at 
the Shebeen where Mulholland picked 


you up 


more pounds you spent at 


Five pounds you gave to som 
woman. Another four pounds went to 
a woman known as Aunt Betty. And 
finally you gave five pounds to Kati 
Fox .. Let’s see that makes just twenty 


pounds! 


GYPO: vroaning and pressing his skull 
fiercely with his hands) Me head is sore 


I’m drunk I tell ye! 


DAN: (standing up sternly) Where did 


you get that twenty pounds? Tell us! 


I can’t remember. I’m 
tell ye! I can't 


GYPO: im avon) 


drunk, I 


1 


remembe1 
nothin’ 


DAN Cries out at him as if the tensior 


was almost unbearable even to himsell 


DAN: Contess man 
Who is the informer 


and ease your soul! 


GYPO rises with an awful effort and 


sways there in agony and reaches out 
trembling hands towards DAN as he cries 


out 


cypo: I didn’t know what I was doin’! 


Can t 


I didn’t know what I was doin 


ye sce what I mean? 


Eves of hatred look at him from all 
sides as he stretches out his hands or 


either side, panting as his voice shudders 


Gcypo: Is there no man here to tell him 
why I did it? Me head is sore! I can't 
tell him ! 

MARY is sobbing, her body trembling 
The four or five young men behind Gypo 
have drawn their guns, pointing them 
at Gypo’s back. DAN raps the table sharp- 
lv with the muzzle of his gun and the 
all stop rigidly as in a tableau. Dan is 


thinking of the presence of Mar 
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pan: No! ... Lock him up! 


They seize Gyro and he resists for a 
moment. But they fling themselves upon 
him and in a moment he gives up and 
is like a child in their hands. They move 
across the room, unbolt the heavy oaken 
door, thrust him inside roughly and lock 
the door again, standing guard outside 


it grimly 


Next, we see only MARY AND DAN in the 
UNDERGROUND ROOM: Her body is trem- 
bling and her lips tremble as Dan looks 


down at her anxiously. 


mary: Lord have mercy on him! Lord 


have mercy on him! 


DAN: (putting his arm around her shoul- 
ler in deep distress) Mary, Mary! I’m 


sorry you had to see this! 


MARY: Why must we be killing one 
another? What good will it do? Why 
can't we have peace? Oh—have mercy 
on us all! (She rises, trembling, as Dan 


ries to soothe her.) Isn’t it cruel, Dan! 


DAN It’s all over, dear. I'll take you 
Tenderly) It’s not 
matter of revenge. You know that 


home in a moment 


When a man turns informer, it’s our life 
or his Wait 


We again observe the Group, as Dan sits 
down in the chair and then turns to the 
four impassive judges behind the table. 
They put their heads together in whis- 


pered confabulation 


Next, in the CELL room, dimly lit, Gypo 

seen on all fours in the middle oi 
the room clawing up the dirt like a 
caged animal wildly trying to escape. He 
has no mind at all now, just his instinct 
of self-preservation, like an animal’s. He 
gets up swaying with bleeding fingers 
He looks around wildly and then at the 
far wall sees a stone ledge about two 
feet wide and five feet from the floor 
Between the top of this ledge and the 
timbered ceiling is a space of about three 
feet. Gypo lurches to the wall, panting, 
and pulls himself up with his massive 
muscles onto the ledge. He crouches on 
the ledge and puts his back against the 
timber above and begins straightening 
his legs, grunting with tremendous effort 
The breath comes out of him in a long- 
drawn-out ‘Aaaaaaaah’ as he is trying to 
burst through the ceiling of rotted tim- 


pers 


And now the view cuts back to THE 
UNDERGROUND ROOM, whe re everybody 1S 
watching in silence as MULHGLLAND, 
i\olding matches in his right hand so 
length is concealed, comes to 
where THREE YOUNG FELLOWS are stand- 
ing and watching him intently. All the 
others have drawn and are watching 
these three narrowly. The nearest is 
TOMMY CONNOR, the tender-hearted. The 


others are two young fellows in their 
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twenties, DALY and GoGAN. Mulholland 
comes to them carelessly. 


MULHOLLAND: Who's next? 


After a moment’s pause, GOGAN stretches 
out his hand, fumbles awkwardly, and 
then pulls out one of the three matches. 
All stare. It is a long match and every- 
body sighs. MULHOLLAND comes to 
TOMMY CONNOR and DALy, and the rest 
all watch with breathless intensity. 


MULHOLLAND: Next? tommy and DALY 
look at one another excitedly. 


TOMMY: (nervously) You go first, Daly 


DALY: No—you go first. 


roMMy: Go ahead, me boy. I don’t mind 
drawin’ the last 


What's the difference? 


You're nearest. Draw! 


MULHOLLAND: 


TOMMY: (getting excited) Why should I? 


DALY: It’s your turn! 


romMMy: How d’ye make that out, man? 


How d’ye make that out? 


MULHOLLAND: nervously Come on! 


Draw! 


Both make a movement towards the 
matches; then each stops to let the 
other advance and they stare at each 
other with enmity, like antagonists in 
a game 


Mulholland speaks loudly to 


cover his jumping nerves 
MULHOLLAND: Are ye afraid, or what? 
30TH TOGETHER: Oh, No! 


And instantly both are grabbing for the 
matches. DALY grabs first and TOMMY 
draws back his hand without touching 
one, rigid as all stare at DALY’s match 
Then paty laughs mirthlessly. It is a 
long match. MULHOLLAND opens his 
hand and hands the short match to 


TOMMY 


MULHOLLAND: It’s your shot, Tommy 


roMMY takes the match and crushes it 
into fragments, then drops them with a 
chalky face. He rubs his palms slowly. 
Then he strikes his right coat pocket 
suddenly with his hand and tries to 
laugh in a croaking voice. 


romMMy: Hah! I thought I'd lost me 
penknife ; 

But at ths instant something occurs that 
takes their minds off this little drama in 
a flash. From beyond the heavy oaken 
door, barred shut, is heard a crunching, 
splitting commotion and the rattle of 
earth plopping down on the floor. It 
sounds like many boards being pried off 
a packing case, and all turn swiftly with 


shouts 


Thereupon we cut back to the CELL 
ROOM: GYPO is on the ledge and his 


muscles are bulging as he straightens his 
powerful legs under him. The timbers of 
the ceiling are splintering and cracking 
and pieces are flying down on the floor. 
Then they give way all at once, with a 
great crunch, and as he starts swinging 
himself up through the hole, a flood of 
bright light comes over him, as we hear 
the barred door thrown back and many 
shouts and cries. Several shots are fired 
as the clamoring men rush in, but Gypo 
has vanished. Several of the men start 
climbing up on the ledge, Dan’s shout 
rising over the clamor. 


DAN: The stairs! Up the stairs! Quick! 


And many of them turn and rush out of 
the room. 


THE EXTERIOR OF THE BOGEY HOLE, the 
vague ruins appearing as they appeared 
in the fog when Mary and Gallagher ar- 
rived: Several. guns are fired from the 
ruin itself and their flashes of light punc- 
tuate the fog. Then the running figure 
of cypo emerges from the fog. Then 
another figure rears up out of the fog 
and tries to tackle Gypo, but Gypo strikes 
him down with a splitting thud and the 
man drops like a bag, lying where he 
fell as Gypo runs on out of sight while 
many shouts are heard approaching. 


In the UNDERGROUND ROOM, several men 
jump down the stairs and several others 
come running out of the cell room to 
confront GALLAGHER, who stands grim- 
lipped near mary. They all speak at 
once 


FIRST MAN: He’s escaped! 


SECOND MAN: He’s gone ! 


FIRST MAN: Got clean away! Blast him! 


DALY: Ye'll never find him in this fog! 


romMy: The man is a divil out of hell! 


DALY: There’s a spell on him! 


There is a rush of feet on the stairs and 
four men come down carrying a fifth 
between them, the heavy man who 


jumped out of the fog to intercept Gypo. 
GALLAGHER: Who’s that? 


FLYNN: Kerrigan! His jaw is broken 


in a jelly! 


romMMy: That Gypo is an inhuman 


monster ! 


Now others flock down the stairs in a 
state of consternation and all gather 
around GALLAGHER speaking at once. 


voices: There's no sight of him, Com- 
mandant! Got away clean! Now there’s 


the divil to pay! 


MULHOLLAND: (coming down steps) We 
thought we'd better come back. You can’t 


find vour own hand in this fog! 


They all look at GALLAGHER helplessly, 
stricken dumb as by some terrible and 
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swift disaster. He must think fcr them 
now. They have laid KERRIGAN on the 
table and several men are around him, 
one tying a large bandana handkerchief 
around his jaw, leaving only the wide- 
open eyes uncovered DAN 5S voice is 
sharp and determined as they huddle 


around him uneasily 


DAN: We've got to work fast, lads! He 
won't stay here. He'll head for town 
And if he gets to the Tans before we 
get him, we're done for! The whole 


movement's done for Understand ? 


voices: Yes, sir! Aye! Yes, Comman- 


dant 


DAN singles out various men for his 


crisp orders as Mary stands behind him 


fearfully 


DAN: Finnegan and Murphy, remain 
here on guard. Look after Kerrigan. 
Tommy, you and Daly cover the Tans’ 
Mulhol- 


land vou take the rest with you in the 


headquarters—front and rear 


van and try to cut him off from the 
bridges. He'll try to cross the river to 
the south. Place your men and take up 
position yourself at the Butt Bridge. Ill 
send reinforcements there. Slattery, you 
get reinforcements . . . Jump to it! 
Sternly) And remember, we're done for 


if he gets away 


As the men scramble up the stairs, FIN- 
NEGAN and MURPHY remaining, DAN goes 
over tO KERRIGAN lying on the table with 


only his eyes showing above the hand- 


kerchief 


DAN: Did you fire at him, Kerrigan? 
Kerrigan nods with an effort) Hit him, 
you think? (Kerrigan shakes his head 

I'll get you a doctor as soon as I can 
Can you drink a drop of brandy? (Ker- 
Here's my flask. Use it! 
He puts a flask in Kerrigan’s hand 


firmly, then turns to Mary, takes her 


rigan nods 


arm, and goes to the stairs, then turns 
back to Finnegan and Murphy) If he 
gets to the Tans, they'll raid this place 
within an hour. Better get Kerrigan out 
side till I send for him. If the Tans 
come, heave a bomb in the ammunition 
dump and beat it! 


Then he hurries up the steps and is gone 


with MARY, the scene dissolving out 


Simultaneously, THE STREET, where we 
first saw Gypo in the opening scene dis- 
solves in. It is very late now and nobody 


is in the street 


We see the brick wall and in the light 
from the corner lamp the various old 
posters on it; also the tattered edges of 
the poster which Gypo tore down. The 
lighting is more eerie now and full of 
sinister shadows and wreathing fog. A 
vague crouching figure, like an animal, 
comes rapidly out of the fog and goes 
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gliding along the wall like a hunted 
creature. It is Gypo, but more the animal 
and less the man than he was those 
short hours ago. As he nears the corner, 
there is the growing sound of tramping 
feet breaking the stillness and he shrinks 
back against the wall, right where he 


tore down Frankie's poster 


\ close view shows GYPO crouc hing the re 
in the sinister shadows, hardly visible, 
and as the tramping grows louder in the 
street around the corner, he stares wildly 

out: and we next see what he sees, 
through the fog; a patrot of Tans 


marching up the street 


As the Tans march past, Gypo is again 
in view: He is crouching against the 
wall and hiding from the passing patrol 
until their tramping grows fainter. Gypo’s 
shirt and clothing are torn from running 
through briers and bushes, and his hat 
is gone There is a maniacal look of stark 
fear in his wild eves as he straightens 
up stealthily, his back against the wall. 
His mind is not functioning at all now, 
only his instincts. Then, with that animal 
instinct, he senses something ominous 
behind him. His head is framed in the 
tattered edges of Frankie's poster. GYPO 
whirls around in alarm and stares at 
where the poster was—and _ suddenl 

like a phantom, the poster appears o1 
the wall in ghostly light and the face 1 
the livin face of Frankie McPhillip, 
and Frankie’s voice whispers to him 


FRANKIE 'S voice: Ah, Gvpo, I'm you 


brain. I could give ye a plan to get away 
but I won’t—on account of what ye 
did to my mother. I'll never forgive ye, 
G po intil she does 
THE FACE smiles mirthlessly. Gypo utters 
an inarticulate sound and strikes fiercel\ 
at the smiling face, but as he does so 
the poster vanishes and he is bloodying 


his hands on the bare brick wall. He 
staggers back with a gasp of fear, looks 


around wildly, then plunges off into the 


fog, running like a hunted creature, 
instinct alone guiding his feet, as tl 
scene dissolves out 

Simultaneously THE STREET OF THI 
MC PHILLIP HOUSI dissolves in as 


GYPO appears running through the fog 


He stumbles and falls right in front of 
the broken door of the two-story hous« 
And next we see Gypo closer, with tl 
broken door ‘n the background, as he 
picks himself up wildly and _ stares 


around. But, in the doorway, appears 


FRANKIE MC PHILLIP, in a ghostly light, 
smiling and pointing at him, and Gypo 
turns and rushes on with a groan. Ther 
ipon we follow hu ais | | cl I 
the ile und the 1d} gz cl cl tl 
halts 1 front of tl dine two-st 
hous b a Hi turns and stul rie 


THE HALLWAY, with a gas jt 


} 


just inside the open front door: Gypo 


comes crouching into the hallway. looks 
out to see if he ts pursued, then blows 
out the gas jet and, crouching like an 
al imal, Starts up the creaking aingy 
Stairs \ bat wakes and starts crying i 
one of the ooms off the hallwa 

Then we s the HALLWAY UPSTAIRS 


facing towards the first landing. In the 


foreground, at the right, is a dingy door 
leading into a hallway bedroom. This 
} 

hallway is dirt inpainted, worn by 


many years and tenants. And now Gypo 


comes up to the landing and rounds th 


banister, moving stealthily and swiftl 
He reaches the door t the right, coming 
into clos view nd le ins against « 
listening. Then he wrenches it ope id 
steps 1 I tivel 
THE HALL BEDROOM, a cheaply furnished 
room with a hol picture and a crucifix 
on tl wall, a bed in one corner, and a 
cheap washstand: Gypo steps i! nd 
shuts tl door behind him and locks it 
As he does so, a girl crouching on het 
knees werore a peat mre, at the opposite 
side of 1 Ol gets up fearfull ind 
turns to f him. It is KATIE FOX, and 
this oom. She is still in he t t 
clothe ne face whit ind 
hags ira 
KATIE ? } é Gypo! 
‘ PO card } har , 
The F ft " : Kati 
S} or t ect ind cilenches |! 
torr I t a holds him with herce ) 
ind fe 
KATIE Al put the heart crossw 
in I ! Where ive ec 

PO litte it he 

PO } y) Theyre aft ' But 
they ot e to get ( W | t 
WW “ K il ( ind ! 
KATIE (, pe 

YPC f ? Wi I twent 
oun Yr ‘ 
KATIE W talk g 
Ww! wit! 
yr I t fe That's what I 
ce (,allawhe I} VC a 
( But ( sta 
KATII her |} é f lL) 
4 t W did ve ( 
Inf Fri | ‘ 

I ex r f 
S P ; 

} \ Gvypo. G Mi; (; t 
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We'll get away! They're not goin’ 
I love ve. Katie ! 


me own pal for 


That's how 


ad thing in his 


the dark! 


\aaaaaah ! 


Then we'll get awa 


ws his head on his hands 


\aaa iaaah ! 


I can trust now, Kati 
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fathoms deep in 
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pulled back], and we find ourselves in 


the living room of the 


MC PHILLIP 
HOUSE, the room across from the parlor: 
where the dead boy lies. MARY MC PHIL- 
tip, still in her belted coat and tam 
o’shanter, is staring out the window, 
while GALLAGHER stands by the fireplace 
broodingly watching the flames. Day is 

aking and gray light comes through 
the window which looks out into the 
gray street where the fog is now thin 


MARY breaks the ticking silence 


MARY What time is it? 


Five-thirty Steps echo from 


Who's 


the hall and GALLAGHER tenses 


MARY watches out the window, and a 
little shawled figure passes, going to the 


right 


MARY Mother’s going to church next 


aoor 


DAN GALLAGHER looks down in the fire 
again and MARY comes over to him 
She looks at him with her heart full ot 


love, dreading ‘to ask the question 


MARY: Dan 


him ? {s he doesn’t answer she draws 
e to him, her votce a _ passionate 
vhisper I would die if I lost you too 


I couldn’t stand it. 


DAN: peaking in a low voice 
thinking of myself now, darling 
the others 
Bitterly That poor fool 


blasted much 


to him) Oh, if there 


MARY lingin 


was only something I could do. It’s this 


horrible waiting. Can't I do anything? 


DAN after a pause, his voice soft and 


r Pell Ine you love me again 


MARY: I love you. I'll always love you 


No matter what happens There ll never 


re anyone else 


He kisses het 
moment hurrying 


the window 


the hall and the door is quickly opened 


rOMMY CONNOR sticks in an excited head 
roMMY: Commandant! 
f 117 4 he 1 ij in three 
ebs) Yes? 
omMMY: She wants to see you. She 
t n see ou. She won't talk to 
| < 
harply) Who? Who, man 
But ToMMy opens the door wide as KATI 
x pushes in past him and stops stock 
it sight of GALLAGHER. Her voice 
KATIE I'm Kat Fox (;ypo Nolan 


What if you don’t find 


I’m not 
It’s all 
The movement! It’s Ireland! 


knows sO 


te nderly, and at that 
footste ps come past 


hey part as the steps enter 





GALLAGHER takes a quick look at her 


and is instantly all attention. His hand 
motions sharply towards Tommy who 


stands gaping in the doorway. 
DAN: Shut the door! 


Ihe door closes and Katie confronts 
GALLAGHER. MARY stands nearby, every 


nerve snapping. 


KATIE: Commandant, I’ve come to beg 
of you on my knees. He didn’t know 
what he was doing! (Fearfully, seeing 
the hard light in GALLAGHER’S eyes) Ah, 
ve can't hurt him, if you know how it 


' 
was 


You know what he did? 


There is a dead boy lying across the 


hall 


DAN: (grimly 


KATIE: And I know why he did it 

though he didn’t know what he was do- 
ing. For me! For me I tell you! Oh 
Almighty Father, forgive me for saying 
the words I did, in anger, and shaming 
him for his poverty and blaming him 
for mine, and putting the idea into his 
head! Ah forgive him, for he didn’t 
know what he was doin’. (Pleadingly) 
Let him go, Commandant. He'll be pun- 
ishing himself to the day he dies, and I 


with him 


DAN: You're asking something that’s not 


within my powel! 


KATIE: He'll never harm you again! 


DAN Do you think the Tans will let 
let him alone? Now? They'll drag every- 
thing he knows out of him. His own fear 
will drive him to them, and make him a 


weapon to destroy us all 


KATIE: I'll take him away! I swear by 


all that’s holy I will! 


DAN: Please! 


KATIE: furning desperately to MARY 
who stands looking on with wide eves 

Ah you're the one that’s wronged! I’m 
not the kind of a girl you are, but there 
was a time when I was, and I love Gypo 
no less for being what I am... . I know 
by vour eves you love him Looking at 
GALLAGHER, then back at her) Suppose 
you were begging for his life? Wouldn't 
you want mercy then? And won't ye be 


giving it now to me, a sinner? 


In THE HALLW AY, we get a close view 


of MULHOLLAND and TOMMY CONNOR 
against the door listening. The voices 


come through 
DAN: Where is Gypo? 


KATII In my room, the other side of 
the ch irch 


Ah tell me you'll be giving him another 


Tell me you won't hurt him. 
chance. There’s no harm in him. He 


didn’t know what he was doing! 


MULHOLLAND turns and looks at TOMMY 
significantly and both slip out of the hall. 
Back in the LIVING ROOM: 
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KATIE: Miss McPhillip, for the sake of 
your own love, ask him to give my man 


a chance! 


DAN: (his feelings torn) Katie, Katie! 
This is no time for sentiment. This is 
war. I tell you I gave Gypo the benefit 
of every doubt. Every chance. He con- 
fessed. I didn’t pass sentence. The court 
did. Don’t you see how helpless I am? 
KATIE: desperately to Mary Suppose 


it were him you were begging for 


DAN: It is me! And hundreds of other 
men who are fighting for what we believe 


in. Can't vou see what you're asking? 


KATIE: You won't do it! I see you won't 


do it! You won't! You won't! 


MARY is unable to stand it, and she turns 
with a low cry and goes to the crucifix on 
the wall, where a candle is burning under 
a Virgin, and falls down on her knees 
and begins praying silently, wringing he 
hand. Katie looks at her and a soft light 
comes into her eyes, and her face sud- 
denly looks virginal in spite of the rouge 
and lipstick. She goes to Mary and looks 
at her hesitantly and her voice is humble 


as Gallagher looks on with painful eyes 


KATIE: May I kneel beside ye? 
MARY: Please ! 


And Katie drops on her knees and the 
two girls, so different in character, pray 
silently there. GALLAGHER looks on, his 


heart a conflict of opposing emotions 


At this point, the scene changes to 
KATIE’S ROOM. Gray daylight is stream- 
ing through a window and a church bell 
is ringing faintly in the distance while 
GYPO 158 asleep on the floor before the 
fire, now burned to ashes. All at once 
there is a thunderous knocking on the 
door, and at this Gypo wakes, jumps up 
wildly and grabs up the fire tongs. As he 
does so, bodies throw themselves against 
the hallway door. It crashes inward from 
the flimsy lock, and MULHOLLAND, DALY 
and GOGAN leap into the room. GyPpo 
rushes headlong into them as their guns 
go off, and they miss as a result of the 
unexpected charge. Gypo strikes them 
with a thud, knocking Gogan down, and 
there is chaos as he sweeps them out 
with him into the hallway. They cannot 


fire now for fear of shooting each othe! 


THE HALLWAY [the CAMERA shooting 
from the top of the stair landing towards 
the door of Katie’s room]: The struggling 
mass of men hurtles out into the hallway 
and strikes the banister, which splits with 
2 crack, whereupon the men topple ove: 
the stairway and roll down to the ground 


floor in a fighting mass 


THE ENTRANCE OF HOUSE, where, seen 


through the fog, half a dozen yvounge men 
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in trench coats gathered around: TOMMY’ 
CONNOR is standing right in front of the 
steps to the entrance. We hear the tumult 
of the fighting men and see them roll 
to the bottom of the steps. Then Gypo 
picks himself up and bounds out on the 
stoop. But Tommy Connor fires, at 
pointblank range, and Gypo staggers 
Then the others fire—five, six shots 

In THE MC PHILLIP LIVING ROOM, Mary 
and Katie are still on their knees side 
by side, Gallagher by the fireplace, as 
we hear the last two or three shots 
KATIE gets up, her hand to her heart as 
if she felt the pain of a bullet there, 
and stumbles to the window with a 


moaning sound. Her voice is a low cry 
s . . ! 
KATIE: Gypo 


We then see THE STREET IN FRONT OF 
THE CHURCH, a simple little building 
which stands between the McPhillips 
house and Katie's house: GYPO appears, 
swaying a moment in the daylight fog 
But he straightens and walks ahead 
slowly, his arms limp at his sides, and we 
follow him slowly until he comes to the 
iron gateway in front of the church 
Walking straight, stiffly, slowly, he enters 


and goes on unevenly into the church 


THE VESTIBULE OF THE CHURCH: Gypo 
comes in with the same slow, stiff walk, 
his arms limp at his sides. Dazedly he 
sees the font and reverently he dips his 
hand in and tries to cross himself. But 
that hand weighs a ton and he cannot 
do it. Stifly he turns and staggers 
through the narrow Roman door, and 
we next see him INSIDE THE CHURCH 
swaying in the dim, mysterious light 
He tries to think where he is Then he 
sees a kneeling figure in a black dress, 
alone in the church on the aisle, about 
halfway up, on the side, and he staggers 
on with that stiff, slow walk, finally 
reaching the kneeling figure. It is mrs 
MC PHILLIP praying for her dead son 
Gypo swallows the blood in his mouth 
and stands there weaving before her, 


and his voice is a thick whisper 


Gcypo: “Twas I informed on vour son, 


Mrs. McPhillip 


Forgive me 


MRS. MC PHILLIP: (fears running down 
her worn, kindly face I forgive you 
Gypo. You didn’t know what you were 


doing 


Gypo shivers from head to foot. A great 
joy fills his heart. Mercy and pity and 
peace are upon him at last. He turns 
towards the front of the church and cries 


out in a loud voice of joy 


Gypo: Frankie Frankie! Your mother 


forgives me 


Then he moves on stiffly, and we follow 
him until he comes to the foot of a great 


carved Christ, where, with a _ gureline 


sound, he falls at the foot of the statue, 


dead 


"0 
Film and 
Screenplay 

(continued from page 5i 


Most screenplays also emplo imerous 
‘dissolves’ as divisions between scenes 
within an act Most of Nichols’ ‘dis. 
solves’ are synthesizing devices and are 
of psychological interest in relating ob- 
jective events with mental images. They 
are so-called Lap Dissolves, one picture 
changing into another by means of 
double exposure of film strips - to which 
I call attention in the edited script b 
an admittedly awkward reference to one 
scene ‘dissolving out’ while simultaneously 


another image ‘dissolves in.’ 


We must conclude, then, that the 
screenplay of The Informer is an ex- 
cellent example of screen drama. Al- 
though a screenplay is a species of play, 
it is not a stage play any more than it 
is an epic, a novel, or a poem Phe pos- 
sibility of confusion with stage drama js 
the greatest, since both the ‘talking 
scenario and the play both employ dia- 
logue But the screenplay is a libretto 
for a different kind of theatre than the 
stage Ihe scenario can be equated with 
a stage play only if we imagine one writ- 
ten in the manner of a multi-scened 
Elizabethan drama divided into man 
more short scenes than Anthony and 
Cleopatra, which has forty-two in stand 
ard editions-all scenes, moreover, in 
tended to be supplied with scenic bac! 
ground in frequently varying lighting and 
all scenes moving almost constantl And 
even this would be no more than an ap- 
proximation, since in production th 
angle of vision would have to be changed 
constantly and figures, objects or parts 
of objects would have to be thrust for- 
ward close to the eve of the spectator, 
to achieve the cffect of a close ip The 
true screenplay takes account of th 
fundamental difference between stage 
and screen, as well as the difference be 
tween the moving camera and the actor 
in the round, who can hardly play Pro- 
teus, Chimera and Cheshire Cat for th 
benefit of an audience 


It is apparent, too, that although we 


must acknowledge the screenplay to 
distinct, if rather recent, literary forn 
it is at least one step further removed 


fron pure literature than a stage dram 


Purists can, if they wish. read most of 
Hamlet as supreme poem Until sucl 
a time as screenwriters compose thei 
film directions, as well as dialogue, i 
imperis} able verse or prose, few critics 
will validate claims for the literary emi- 
nence f a screenplay Nevertheless, 
The Informer makes it plain that tl 
screenpla ca not oni have consi 

able nterest lor anvone concerned wit! 
contemporal! film art but, especiall 
when associated with the picture on the 
screen, can make exciting reading If 
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there has been a certain amount of awk- 


wardness in a ‘shooting script, from the 
general reader's point of view, much of 
it Cal eradicated by judicious editing 
if di tions Many of these, indeed 
sre dispensed with or greatly modified 


by the film director. Experienced screen- 
actually pare down shoot- 
ne directions to the barest minimum, as 
mav be seen in All About Eve, the neat 
Manckiewicz, 


Random House 


screenplay by Joseph 8 
publis! d this vear by 


The terary flair of Dudley Nichols’ 


writing makes his screenplay unusuall 


ich in texture. Even he did not, how- 
ver, write with a view to publication 
When, and il, screenwriters come to re- 


gard themselves as men of letters writ- 
ing for publication as well as for the 
picture studio, they may write down their 
final draft, or the copy they wish to 
preserve, in the best language at their 
umand It took playwrights a great 


deal of time to develop the habit of giv- 


ng attention to descriptive directions 
Failure to provide them hardly matters 
most instances, owing to the prepond- 
erant importance of dialogue in a play 
lr creenplay, however, there is gen- 
ill i preponderance of pictorial 
ments of action. When present in a 
screenplay, these would have to be 


endered with considerably greater re- 
finement than is usual, if the scenario 

to make any claim to literary dis- 
tinctior The ideal screenplays on a high 


] ] 
evei are 


actually the greatest 
vwoems of the Western World. the 


Ilia nd the Odyssey 


Sean O'Casey 


ontinued from page 49) 


And to this end he also employs many strat- 
egies of the imagination and the stage, the 
horus, the harangue, the black and white 
characters, the changes of light, the effect 
sound and wind, the mood of the sea 
sons, the striking symbol, and the easy tran 
tion from fact to fancy, from the common- 
ace to the transcendental, and from the 
farcical to the sublime. And so he moves 
back and forth, and up and down, mightily 
certing both the lover of orderly real- 
procedures and the esthetic logician 
precisionist. He disconcerts them with 
dramatic-lyric poetry and the the 


atrical poetry encompassed by the stage 


pl e and the stage effect. All this, com 
Dine with the compassionate and sardoni 
observation of character and environment 
which first brought him fame, make him 
the not easily classifiable playwright whose 
large claims are made upon the total man 


in his audience and upon the total resources 
of the theatre. 


View from the East 


(continued from page 44) 


sponsored a superior film, he got nothing 
for his pains but another sad walk to hock 
with the family silver. From his account, 
almost every foreign film has been a finan- 
cial failure, such attempts as Juarez and 
The Magic Bullet were abortive, The Heir- 
ess was a disaster and The Treasure of 
Sierra Madre did nothing but chase Hum- 
phrey Bogart precipitately back to slapping 
dames. 

When Mr. Mayer mentioned that Samson 
and Delilah had grossed $11,000,000 in the 
face of television, poor notices and gen- 
eral critical scorn, an idea began to dawn 
on me. Enough of psychological tortures, 
Westerns and sadistic mobsters; what 
this country needs is Romance. This is the 
television gap through which the Hollywood 
storm troops can pour endlessly, Let it be 
set down as an axiom that love-making is 
impossible on the television screen. Since 
television is so fully integrated a member 
of the family, any attempt to depict amorous 
dalliance on the screen merely causes that 
resentful uneasiness that comes when the 
newlyweds hold hands and sneak furtive 
kisses at a clan reunion. A Garbo-Gilbert 
kiss is as embarrassing on television as the 
free-wheeling next-door couple who care- 
lessly leave their blinds up. 

When Mr. Mayer adds that the bulk of 
theatre-goers are under thirty-five years 
old, the light grows brighter. A young man 
sparking his girl had trouble getting free 
room in the parlor; now he has no chance 
whatever unless he wants to advertise his 
longings to the entire family and visiting 
relatives. His only refuge is the neighbor- 
hood film house, where his girl can rest her 
head on his shoulder and both can keep an 
eve on a screen filled with youthful com- 
plications, smooshings and eventual orange 
blossoms. 

Naturally I can’t guarantee that love will 
<ave Hollywood, but unless something soon 
comes to the rescue we may as well con- 
sider a national program of turning mo- 


If this 


magical phonovision experiment can be in- 


tion picture theatres into garages. 
duced to work on a country-wide scale, 
Hollywood itself may not only be re- 
prieved but turned into another fabulous 
Golconda. Piping fights like the Louis- 
Savold shambles into theatre is merely a 
form of financial tickling. 

As an old-fashioned theatre-goer, I hope 
love will do the job I’ve set out for it. The 
lternative is almost too awful to contem- 
late. For years | have been sending in- 
gent writers to Hollywood for film jobs. 
Having them back on my hands after the 
collapse of Hollywood would be complicat- 
| by the fact that their tastes have 
hanged, and my income hasn't. If Mr. 
Schary will edge over there a bit, I think 
I would like to stand by his side on the 


bridge. 


Acting for the Screen 


(continued from page 7) 


takes, where the point of the scene is right 
in front of you instead of two acts away, 
you have a lot less pressure and more per- 
sonal freedom. This freedom of mind allows 
you to relax and be more casual in your 
acting and to be a great deal more creative. 
This is the reason, I believe, that more cre- 
ative acting is frequently done in films 
than on the stage. The audience doesn’t 
see it, but what has happened is, that, be- 
cause the actor’s mind is at rest due to 
shorter scenes, he has been able to bring 
a much more spontaneous life to his char- 
acter than on the stage. You hear the 
phrase about ‘business,’ ‘keep that in,’ much 
more in Hollywood than during rehearsals 
in New York. No one will deny that re- 
hearsal periods are the real creative part 
of the theatre and that performances, except 
for the first few, are work. In film work 
you have the benefits of this all this time. 

Going into this a little deeper, | would say 
that the acting ‘purist’-the guy who acts 
because he loves to act and not because he 
has to work in front of an audience, will 
get more pleasure from film work than from 
the stage. And the way things are going - 
look at TV - this actor, who fits well into the 
non-audience type of entertainment, is a 
happy man. 

It boils down to one thing. If you like 
to act, you like to act, no matter what the 
conditions: stage, radio, television, or films. 
And because of the huge scope of films, with 
its mobility, its depth, its penetration and 
its sound effects, you have an illimitable 
field. And who could ask for a medium 
with anything more? It can be the most 
satisfying of them all. 





Comedy and Tragedy Masks fashioned into 
ittractive jewelry. A work of high craftsman- 
ship as well as an automatic conversation 
plece. Hand wrought from heavy weight solid 
terling silver an exclusive with the 
Jamaica Silversmith 


Bracelet $10.00 Cuff links .....$ 5.50 
Pir . 5.00 Tie Clasp ..... 5.50 
Earrings 5.00 Ring wee 6.00 


This set of three.$17.50 This set of three. $15.00 


Tax Included: Postpaid U.S.A. Ne C.0.D.’s 


Send ring size when ordering. Write for Free 
iNustrated Catalog. 


The Jamaica Silversmith 
79-32 164th Street Jamaica, New York 
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ee ek Wherever good books are read and discussed the Book Find Club has 
/t ' 
oF room? become known for the high standard of its selections and their low price—only 
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$1.89 per book, regardless of publishers’ higher prices. Such books as MALE 
AND FEMALE, “a study of sexes in a changing world,” by Margaret Mead: 
GENETICS AND THE RACES OF MAN by William C. Boyd; OUT OF My 
LATER YEARS by Albert Einstein; LISTENING WITH THE THIRD EAR, 
“the inner experience of a psychoanalyst,” by Theodor Reik; THE MEANING 
OF EVOLUTION by George Gaylord Simpson—are only a few of the many 


Members’ Price 1.89 


notable books available to members. 


... and at Bre Savings to You! 


The publishers’ list prices of these books range up to $6.00, but as 


a member of the Book Find Club you pay only $1.89 (plus postage and han- 


List Price 4.75 dling). Actually this means an average savings of more than S0°% on the 
Members’ Price 1.89 





books you buy 
List Price 4.75 
Members’ Price 1.89 


Receive FREE Gift Book 


You may start your membership in the Book Find 


Club with any of the distingu hed books pictured 





on this page, and in addition as a new member you 
may choose a FREE GIFT BOOK from among those 
List Price 5.00 listed in the coupon below. You can thus receive 
Members’ Price 1.89 up to $12.00 worth of books for only $1.89 





List Price 3.75 
Members’ Price 1.89 


Join The Book Kind Club 





It e Bo ' ; not to send it 
I 1 Club. ¥ | { ks y | Book Find News tains 
MA t vd tak ‘ ible book idle to 
the entire embers i I ai ult c iin j 
you receive, FREE I I \ Book Find Club se ns 
List Price 5.00 >t t you can ad I ‘ why not et them 


Members’ Price 1.89 read { e tremendous savings 


lection, if you want the t k. If not, you wi f to effect through our large 
simply return the printed forn alwa ip- | 







List Price 6.00 
Members’ Price 1.89 


Bod 


| THE BOOK FIND CLUB, c/o THEATRE ARTS, 130 WEST Séth ST., N.Y. 19,.N. Y. 

Please enroll me as a member ond send me the FREE book and first selection |! have 

indicated. | am also to receive FREE each month the Club's literary magazine, the Book Find 

| News. | understand | may occept as few as 4 books a yeor at the SPECIAL MEMBERSHIP 

PRICE OF ONLY $1.89 A BOOK (plus 24¢ postage and handling) and may cancel my mem- 

bership at any time after purchasing 4 selections 
j Please send os my first selection 


Also, send as my FREE book (check title desired 


J MALE AND FEMALE CRY, THE BELOVED COUNTRY 
| OUT OF MY LATER YEARS TWO ADOLESCENTS 
1 LISTENING WITH THE THIRD EAR PSYCHOANALYSIS: Evolution and Developmen? 
| GENETICS AND THE RACES OF MAN MIND AND BODY 
THE MEANING OF EVOLUTION INISHFALLEN FARE THEE WELL 
List Price 3.75 NAME 
Members’ Price 1.89 | please print 
| ADDRESS 
List Price 6.00 ] 
Members’ Price 1.89 4 city ZONE STATE ra 
i prices slightly higher in Canada 
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Hollywood on Broadway 


(continued from page 25) 


During the last Broadway season Holly- 
wood names did very well. For my money, 
the best performance of the year, male or 


female, was given by Louis Calhern as King 


Lear Mr. 


player and when he returns to Broadway it 


Calhern is basically a stage 
isn't to ‘do’ a play, it is to act in one; wit- 
ness his performances in Jacobowsky and 
the Colonel and The Magnificent Yankee. 
In Aing Lear Mr. Calhoun outdid himself 
and all other actors - for here was a player 
known as a comedian and a villain trying 
the toughest assignment in the Shakespeare 


hook, Hamlet 


magnificently. Only an actor who reveres 


included, and succeeding 
the stage could have given a performance 
such as Calhern did-and damn few Holly 
Another 
one who does, though, is Henry Fonda, who 
sticks steadfastly by Mister Roberts and ap- 


woodians really revere the stage. 


parently will keep on playing it on the road 
intil this play at last runs out of customers. 

The film actors’ Broadway season began 
in June, 1950, with Anthony Quinn return- 
ing to the City Center in A Streetcar Named 


Desire. \ good 


Ne xt came filmdom’s John Carradine. who 


performance, as always. 


is blessedly stage-struck, 
in The 


was Basil Rathbone in Julius Caesar, which 


as the ragpicker 
Wadwoman of Chaillot. Then there 


brings up a point about Mr. Rathbone. He 
was in a big hit, The Heiress. When the 
play ended its Broadway run and went on 
the road, some of the players, including the 
films’ Wendy Hiller, didn’t feel like touring 
But Rathbone did. A job was a job and a 
salary was a salary, he said, and he'd 
stick with it 

Holm after 
er long, fine service in Oklahoma! and she 


fhout Eve. 


Hollywood has won her for 


Hollywood grabbed Celeste 
vot into a good picture, {// 
\pparently 
Keeps which is all right by me, because she 
quit the cast ot {flairs of State when this 
hit comedy was in mid-career \ ‘previous 
commitment, | suppose Jose Ferret had a 
previous commitment’ in films not long 
ifter he launched Twentieth Century, but 
omehow he was talked out of it and did 
nanage to stick until the end of his con 
tract vear on June 1, 1951. On this very 
handy date-a date on which all so-called 
run-ol-the-play contracts conveniently but 
inexplicably expire, the cinema’s Rex Hat 
rison and Lilli Palmer took a powder and 

| g of one of Broadway's big 


esses, Be 


florced the clos 


. Book and Candle 


a curious example of Holly 


ood inf in another comédy hit. Sea 
Sus In it an actor who hadn't 

lou ich lately, Eddie Mavehoff 

ha , eat personal success playing a 
come film outht grabbed 

| Early in the run of the play Mayehoff 
p and quit to take a ten week job in Holly 
wood, The ten weeks expired and Season 
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in the Sun kept running, and I wonder if 
Mayehoff gained or lost money by leaving 
his play for a short little film job. 


A real 


Lillian Gish. is now devoted to the stage. 


dyed-in-the-wool Hollywoodian, 
and | wish the stage were as devoted to 
her. Last season’s Gish comedy, The Curi 
ous Savage, didn't do too well, but it 
surely was no fault of Lillian’s. She’s the 
kind of girl who would stick with a play 
for five years, if she could find the play. 
\nother actor from filmland, Robert Alda, 
had much better luck; he was a big hit in 
a big hit, Guys and Dolls, and so far he is 
sticking and is refraining from talk about 
‘previous commitments.’ Hollywood's Claude 
Rains may not have forced the closing of 
Darkness at Noon at the end of June - not 
exactly, anyway. Perhaps this Critics’ Prize 
drama could not have gone mute h longer, 
being pretty serious for Summer consump 
tion; but Mr. Rains said he simply could 
not perform so strenuous a role in hot 
weather, and that was that. The extent of 
learned 


whether Mr. 


Rains will go on the road with the play or 


his devotion to the stage will be 


in the Fall, when we hear 


will claim a Hollywood commitment. 

Jean Arthur and 
Boris Karloff, did beautifully by Peter Pan, 
both in New York and on the road. Peri 
odically Miss Arthur threatened to quit, but 


1 wo movie 


people, 


it was for personal and psychological rea- 
sons and not for some tantalizing film offer. 
Barbara Bel Geddes, a Hollywood success 
on the basis of one set of good Broadway 
notices a few years back, seems to be deal 
ing honestly with The Moon Is Blue, and 
has not yet issued any mutterings about 


previous film commitments. 


Something of an egg was laid by Olivia 
de Havilland when this dauntless lady es 
saved the Juliet of Romeo and Juliet. Un 
discouraged, Miss de Havilland next as 


saulted the Summer theatre circuit in 
Shaw's Candida. An onlooker at her first 
performance in the Shaw play in Westport, 
ventured this careful 
“Well-l .... she was 
(Mrs. 


played Candida in Stam 


Conn., eriticism 


better than Clare 
Boothe Luce.’ Luce, while still in 
Congress, once 
ford, Conn., and | wrote to my Congressman 
in Washington, protesting the event - to Con 


vressman Luce, of course, being a resident 
of her territory.) The Hollywoodian who 
had the 


vear was Frank Loesser, who wrote the mu 


yreatest success of the theatrical 
sic and lyrics for the year’s best musical, 
Guys and Dolls. He is so original he doesn’t 
sound like Hollywood. 

Hollywood people will always be welcome 
on Broadway-not just because of their 
box office names, but because they can con 
tribute fine talents and skills. However, | 
should like to advise them that they are 
not, and never were, indispensable to us 
Manhattan Islanders, and if the ipproa h 


thie theatre with no deeper motive than 


nerely ying a play for the hell of it, Vd 
ust as oon thes staved home among the 
citrus tre The theatre has plenty ot actors 


and can find more when it needs them 


Summer Theatre Directory 


NEW YORK 


Cornell University Theatre 
Willard Straight Hall 
Ithaca, New York 


The Little Theatre of Jamestown, Inc. 
Jamestown, New York 

Directors: George and Harriet Warren 
Scenery: Leland B. Ward 


The Neighborhood Playhouse 
School of the Theatre 


340 East 54th St., New York 22, N. Y. 
Director: Rita W. Morgenthau 


Acting Director: Sanford Meisner 


Fordham University Theatre 

New York 58, N. Y 

Director: Edgar L. Kloten 

Designer: William Riva 

Staff: Frank Ford, Joseph Cunneen, Mary 


Davis, Vaughn Deering 


Vassar College Experimental Theatre 
Poughkeepsie, New York 


Director: Mary Virginia Heinlein 


NORTH CAROLINA 


The Carolina Playmakers 
( hapel Hill 
University of North Carolina 
Director: Samuel Selden 

Associate Director: Harry Davis 


John W. Parker 


Business Manager: 


Raleigh Little Theatre. Inc. 
Poque Street 

Raleigh, North Carolina 
Director-Manager: Ainslie Pryor 


echnical Director: William I. Long 


Karamu Theatre 

Karamu House 

2355 East 89 St 

Cleveland 6, Ohio 

Rowena Woodham Jelliffe 

Director of Musical Productions: 
Frank 


Technical Director 


Director: 


Benno D 


Arthur Worley 


Children’s Theatre: Olive Thurman 


University Players 
of Dayton 
Dayton, Ohio 
Director: John I 
Asst. Director 


L niversity 


McGrath 


Annette S. Anduze 


Denison University Theatre 
Granville, Ohio 
Staff: Edward A. Wright, William Brasmer, 


Jeanne Johnson, John Johnson 


(continued on page 87) 












Do You Remember: 





































Fred and Adele Astaire 
i in “The Band Wagon”? 


John Barrymore Marilyn Miller 


as “Peter Pan”? 





as “Hamlet”? 





" 4 
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Judith Anderson 
Jose Ruben 
in “As You Desire Me”? 


" FR EE cosmsentt 


This magnificent volume, illustrated with over 


Helen Hayes in Tallulah Bankhead 


“Mary of Scotland”? ' in “The Little Foxes’’? 








3000 photographs . . . a handsome album of 
glorious theatre memories, 1900 to 1950... 


A Pictorial History of the 


MERICAN THEATRE 


By Daniel Blum + Regular Retail Price $750 


tt the magic of the theatre for the past fifty years has 
A been captured in this superb volume. Over 3000 
photographs of all the important plays and players, to- 
gether with a year-by-year comment, bring back memories 
of the great footlight figures, past and present. Bernhardt, 
Mansfield, Dusé, George Arliss, the Lunts, Leslie Howard, 
Anna Held, Judith Anderson, Laurette Taylor, Helen 
Hayes, Katherine Cornell, and the Barrymores are just a few 
who stand before the footlights in these fascinating pages. 


Famous scenes from hundreds of shows are re-created: 
from Ben Hur to South Pacific, from Lightnin’ and Peg O’ 
My Heart to The Cocktail Party. Every theatre lover will 
cherish this album of memories and pore over it for hours 
on end, It is exceptionally large, measuring over a foot high. 


Measures over a foot high 
3000 photographs of fa- 
mous plays and players 
since 1900 














Members of The Fireside Theatre Enjoy All These Advantages THE FIRESIDE THEATRE i 
‘conte ‘ I Dept. TA-8, 575 Madison Ave. 
The Fireside Theatre is an important new you may decide whether or not you want it. j New York 22, N. Y. | 


service to drama lovers. It brings you the full You need accept only four selections a year. 
text of the new stage successes, each ina hand- The cost is only $1.89, plus few cents shipping 
some volume. charges—less than the price of a balcony seat. 
Enhances Your Appreciation of The Theatre: The volumes are handsomely bound, and soon 
The cultural advantages are obvious, for you 8f0W into a library well worth having. 

will gain a fuller appreciation of the new Enthusiastic Endorsements: Nocl Coward, 
plays. You will know them intimately, scene Katherine Cornell, Peggy Wood, Gertrude 
by scene. You can savor their full richness; 
re-read them at your leisure; discuss them with 
authority; build a fine library of dramatic 
successes. 


Please send me—for 10 days’ FREE EXAMINA- J 
TION — A Pict al History of The American 
Theatre,”’ together with my first selection, and en i 
il me as a member of The Fireside Theatre. If I | 

yoth b ks within 10 days you will cancel 
1y mem [ ep them, you will send me 1 
Curtain Time’’ in advance of each new play selec 
nd I will pay $1.89, plus shipping charges 
y firs lection. I will keep “A Pictorial His 
f The As n Theatre’’ as a FREE Gift, and 
take at least ct more plays at the same low Club 
[ e r the twelve rm re wi t | 






re 





= 
— 


Lawrence, John Mason Brown, and other well- 
known theatrical people highly commended 
the Fireside Theatre. ““A wonderful idea,” 
says Roland Young. “It will bring new de- 
Proven Hits: You are offered plays that have __ light to thousands.” 

won the plaudits of both the critics and the 
public. You receive them as soon as possible 
after opening night—to read, enjoy, and dis- 
cuss while everyone is still talking about them. 


1 you will offer 


rdway as possible 


No Money Need Be Sent: The coupon will 
bring you a free copy of the large $7.50 vol- 
ume, A Pictorial History of The American 
Theatre, together with your first selection. If 


—— ee ee oe ae Ge ee Ge Gee ee ee Gee Gee Gee 
> 


. . ; . 7 
You Decide Which Plays You Want: Members not delighted, you may return both books in ( No 
receive a free subscription to “Curtain Time,” 10 days and your membership will be can- ; Ry ~ 
' - () ‘ 
an informative and entertaining play-review. celled. The Fireside Theatre, Dept. TA-é H ( ud cota ‘Be Si Cr oe ) 
tre, f . gher 105 Bond ron 


It describes each selection in advance, so that 


s7s Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
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Hollywood Dilemma 


(continued from page 11) 


vided they re-cut all the sound tracks and 
donated hive per cent of their gross receipts 


to the musician’s fund. 


Theatre owners who are rapidly going 
broke, justifiably ask, ‘If the studios sell 
their films to television, espec ially some of 
the great old ones, why should anyone pay 
to enter a theatre?’ 

Moreover, most of the studios, despite im- 
pending divorcement, are still owned by 
theatre companies. ‘These theatres,’ says 
Darryl! Zanuck, ‘must remain in business so 
that they are available to play all pictures of 
every company and so that they are especial- 
ly available to play those rare pictures that 
the theatre-goers want to see in spite of 


credit buying, television, or what have you.’ 


In view of the present economic setup and 
the ever-growing television threat, how does 
one keep theatres open? 

The first move is to economize in Holly- 
wood, slash salaries, reduce overhead, de 
crease the number of contract players, sus- 
pend every star who doesn’t cooperate to the 
fullest extent. This lowers the cost of film 
production. 

Jack Warner who a few years ago, signed 
Errol Flynn, Gary Cooper, and Humphrey 
Bogart to long-term contracts at $200,000 per 
year and up, recently informed his execu- 
tives that Warner’s would concentrate on 
the ese apist type of filmfare and by-pass 
message pictures. ‘You can spend every dol- 
lar necessary to put entertainment on the 
screen, Warner told his boys, ‘but every 
nickel has to count. Waste of time and 
money can no longer be tolerated in any 
department of motion picture production. 

Four years ago when Warner signed 
Humphrey Bogart to a 15-year contract at 
astronomical figures, he was warned that 
Bogart was approaching fifty and might not 
prove particularly appealing to film-goers 
fifteen years later. 

‘There is nothing that can happen to Bo 
gart’s face in the next fifteen years,’ Warner 
announced, ‘that will make any difference.’ 

Today, Warner has changed his mind and 
is desperately seeking to unload his studio's 
heavy contracts. As of June Ist, this year, 
Warner's supposedly had only two writers 
and less than a dozen stars under contract 
and enjoyed the somewhat dubious distinc 
tion of having suspended at one time or an 
other practically all of its top-flight players 
with the exception of Jane Wyman. 

Similarly, Twentieth Century-Fox, the 
studio which consistently turns out the best 
product in Hollywood, has also adopted a 
get-tough policy with stars. Late this Spring, 
Darryl Zanuck, himself taking a 50 per 
cent cut in salary, not only suspended Betty 
Grable and Tyrone Power, two of his stal 
warts, but he also dropped Linda Darnell 
and Paul Douglas from the studio’s contract 


roster. They were beginning to earn too 
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much money. Darnell’s salary had jumped 
to $5,000 a week, and Douglas, a relatively 
inexperienced actor, was quibbling abow 
scripts, 

Since it is safe to assume that Hollywood 
economy will not alone suffice to stay the 
onslaught of television and keep theatres 
open, another policy of the movie moguls 
is to try a hair of the dog. If you can’t beat 
“em, join "em 

Barney Balaban, Spyros Skouras, the 
Schencks, and many other large exhibitors 
think they can keep their theatres going by 
combining movies with television. The re- 
sult of this thinking finds United Paramount 
Theatres the owner of the ABC radio and 
television network. Large screen television 
equipment has been installed in at least two 
dozen film houses for the express purpose of 
showing such special events as football 
games, hasketball games and _ boxing 
matches. In addition, Spyros Skouras en 
visions theatre television in terms of super- 
duper variety shows exclusively telecast to 
his theatres only. 

One studio official told me privately that 
‘If the big studios, the majors, don’t get into 
television right now and start turning out 
films for video, they're gonna be left out in 
the rain. NBC has already bought 30 acres 
of land from Warner Brothers in Burbank 
on which to erect their own studios. ABC 
already has motion picture studios, and CBS 
is building a large television city in the 
center of Hollywood. At least 75 per cent 
of all television shows will soon be telecast 
via film. The stars are getting into television, 
and the studios better follow.’ 

At the moment, there is some television 
film production in Hollywood, but practi- 
cally all of this is by relatively small produc- 
ing outfits such as Bing Crosby Enterprises, 
Jerry Fairbanks, Lou Snader, and the like. 
Crosby’s outfit has turned out a series of 52 
television films which were originally en- 
titled Fireside Theatre. These are currently 
being re-released under the name Royal 
Playhouse and are making money. Fairbanks 
has produced more than 300 varied televi- 
sion shorts, and Snader has sold several 
hundred spot films. 

‘It is these little fellows,’ warns Gordon 
Levoy, a television distributor, ‘who will be- 
come the giants of the television film indus- 
try tomorrow. That is, unless the major stu- 


dios move and move now.’ 


The big studios, for the most part, agree. 
The question they can’t answer is ‘How?’ 
They find themselves today the victims of 
their own corporate bigness. 

Like the fat man who is too large to get 
out of his own house, Hollywood must re- 
duce itself. It must thin down to a size 
where it becomes exclusively the produc er 
of films for all media instead of the creative 
appendage for far-flung real estate empires. 

Once Hollywood is no longer held re- 
sponsible for the amount of popcorn sold in 
Loew’s Bijou, it will rise to heights of film 
production not yet realized in our time. 

It has got to detach itself from the sink 


ing ship. 


Summer Theatre Directory 


Department of Theatre 

Western College 

Oxford, Ohio 

Director: William Ireland Duncan 
Technical Director: Edgar Hughes Chapman 
Radio and Television: Ruth Cliver Duncan 


The Little Theatre Dept. of Speech 
The College of Wooster 

Wooster, Ohio 

Director: William C. Craig 

Assistant Director: Winford B. Logan 
Technical Director: Donald T. Shanower 


OKLAHOMA 


Tulsa University Theatre 

Tulsa, Oklahoma 

Department Head: Ben G. Henneke 

Staff: B. Bruestle, H. R. Jones, G. Kernodle, 


H. Barrows 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Allegheny College Drama Department 

Meadville, Pa. 

Staff: J. W. Hulbert, Graham Bird, W. E. 
McMillen, William F. Walton, Jean Mills 


The Playhouse 

222 Craft Ave., Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 
Director: Frederick Burleigh 
General Mer.: Richard Hoover 


Pitt Players 

University of Pittsburgh 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Director: Harvey J. Pope 

Technical Director: Robert J. Prendeville 


The Pennsylvania State College 
Dramatics 

State College, Pa. 

Staff: A. C. Cloetingh, Head; M. Kesdekian, 
R. Reifsneider, Dorothy Scott, W. Smith, 
W. Walters, K. Yeaton. 


Waynesburg College Players 
Waynesburg College 
Waynesburg, Pa. 


Director: James M. Miller 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


The Footlight Players, Inc. 

20 Queen St. 

Charleston, 5S. C. 

Director: Emmett E. Robinson 
Asst. Director: J. deVeaux Riddick 


Furman University Theatre Guild 
Greenville, S. C. 

McDonald W. Held 

Dorothy Richey 


Greenville Little Theatre 
Lowndes Hill Road 
Greenville, South Carolina 
Director: Robert H. McLane 


(continued on page 92) 
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Chaplin to Kelly 


{continued from page 50) 


established the use of twenty-four frames 
a second along with a correspondingly 
smoother continuity of movement. 

Also emerging into national prominence 
at that time was Charles Chaplin, the first 
and, in many ways, the foremost innovator 
of the use of dance movement in world film 
history. In speaking of Chaplin’s art, Mar- 
tha Graham has said. ‘In a deep sense 
Chaplin is a dancer because he has always 


danced his roles. He also has a complete 













university — on Broadway? 






liberal art’? 






Edited by PHYLLIS HARTNOLL 


with 57 contributors 


THE OxFORD COMPANION TO THE 
THEATRE gives you the answers to 
these and countless other questions 
on the “theatrical” theatre in all 
countries and in all periods—dram- 
atists, actors, theatre buildings, the 
related arts of music and the dance, 
structural and technical aspects, 
different genres of the drama. The 
theatre in the United States has 
been given complete coverage by 


$8.00 at all bookstores 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
114 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


®@ What is the oldest playhouse in the U. S.? 
®@ What is the double meaning of ‘‘melodrama’’? 

®@ Who were the first dramatic critics? 

® Why is Aeschylus considered the founder of European drama? 
® What has been the impact of Little Theatres — community and 


awareness of movement.’ Similarly, his rival, 
W. C. Fields, once remarked, ‘Chaplin’s 
* the best ballet dancer that ever lived.” To 
day, even the most cursory survey of Chap 
lin’s films justifies these remarks concern- 
ing his eloquently visual gifts. 

Coming from an early music hall back 
ground, Chaplin seems endowed with a 
sense of pantomime and movement that 
place him in a direct line of descent from 
the Commedia dell’ arte. Aside from his 
supe rb use of fac ial expression, his employ- 
ment of his entire body in acting and his 
inimitable splay-footed walk would more 
than justify his position as a supreme dance 


actor. In addition, however, Chaplin has 


@ Who “raised the character of his profession to the rank of a 


® What outstanding English actor-director-producer made his first 
appearance as Katharina in “The Taming of the Shrew’? 
















15 American contributors, includ- 
ing Rosamund Gilder, John Gass- 
ner, George Freedley, Sawyer Falk, 
Lee Simonson. 

A unique, one-volume encyclo- 
pedia emphasizing the theatre as a 
living art form, it is designed for 
those who would rather see a play 
than read it, whose interest is as 
much in the production and setting 
of a drama as in its literary content. 








contributed many notable and unforgettable 


dance sequences to his films over the year 


One of his earliest and best was his dre se 


ballet in the three reel Sunnyside, made in 


1919. Here, piping Pan-like on a daisy, } 
joined a flock of cirls. dressed in 


= 
diapha- 
nous Greek tunics, in a pastoral dance. 
Bursts of Bacchanalian frenzy overtook him 
as he ste ppe d into a cactus patch. His dis. 
dainful removal of the cactus from his feet 
while still trying to keep his place in the 
dance was, perhaps, the high spot of this 
number, which concluded in a bed of flow. 
ers with Chaplin surrounded by a bevy of 
handmaidens. Whether or not ¢ haplin was 
poking innocent fun at Isadora Duncan's 
Greek dances or Nijinsky’s Afternoon of a 
Faun, is hard to say now. In any event, 
this sequence remains as one of the most 
hilariously comic dances in screen history. 

Chaplin’s dance gifts have also been in 
evidence in all of his later films with three 
especially notable instances. One of these 
was in The Pilgrim (1922) where, masquer- 
ading as a minister, Chaplin dance-panto- 
mimed the story of David and Goliath. An- 
other is his table dance with the rolls in 
The Gold Rush (1925) while awaiting the 
guests that never showed up for his party. 
Finally, there is his dance with the world- 
globe in The Great Dictator (1940) with 
Chaplin as a Hitler-like Hynkel, bouncing 
and balan ing the clobe aloft like a balloon, 
In these and other pictures Chaplin’s su- 
perb use of stylized gesture is immediately 
apparent. In a way, too, Chaplin, like to- 
day’s great modern dancers, uses movement 
as a means of conveying emotion. 

One of the best reasons that there were 
no major dance films during these silent 
screen days was the lack of proper musical 
accompaniment. At first, only a piano was 
used to bang out tunes in the nickelodeons, 
then, in the early twenties, three-piece or- 
chestras and organ music came into vogue. 
By the mid-twenties, epics like The Ci 
ered Wagon and The Big Parade were com- 
pletely scored for full orchestras and toured 
the first-run film houses with aggregations 
of almost symphonic proportions. However, 
it was not until the first synchronized and 
sound pictures were produced in 1928 that 
dance films began to come into full flower. 
Then, and for the next five years, there was 
a deluge of all-talking, all-singing, all-danc- 
ing and all-color pictures. 

With its techniques changing and adjust- 
ing to sound, 1929 was the most chaoti 
year in Hollywood history. Three out of 
four of the first talkies had dancing as a 
theme. Dance was used as a stop-gap in the 
first mammoth screen musicals like Broad- 
way Melody, On With The Show, Rio Rita 
and The Hollywood Revue. Broadway was 
raided for dance directors to make these 
films, and among the first contingent to ar- 
rive in Hollywood were Albertina Rasch, 
Busby Berkeley, Sammy Lee, Seymour | 
lix and Larry Ceballos. Mainly, their first 
screen efforts transferred musical comedy 
to the screen without any effort to intro- 


duce film technique. No attempt was made 





adapt camera technique to the needs of 


to 
dance nor, in turn, was dance adapted to 


the needs of the camera. Instead, the chief 
emphasis was on huge production numbers 
where dancers cavorted on violins, in bird- 
cages, around wedding cakes, on clouds, 
tops of buildings, icebergs and even on wa- 
ter. 

By 1933 the film public had reached the 
saturation point with full scale spectacles 
and was ready for a new approach to film 
dance. This arrived in the person of Fred 
Astaire, who made his movie debut with 
Joan Crawford in Dancing Lady. The same 
year, 1933, he began his six year partner- 
ship with Ginger Rogers, dancing the Cari- 
oca with her in Flying Down to Rio. As- 
taire and Rogers also danced together in 
The Gay Divorcee, Roberta, Top Hat, Fol- 
low The Fleet, Swingtime, Shall We 
Dance?, and The Story of Vernon and Irene 
Castle, as well as the more recent The 
Barkleys of Broadway. 

From 1933 onward, Astaire put and kept 
dance on a high level in films. Each of his 
dances had a motivation as well as a begin- 
ning, a climax and an ending. Using his 
inherent sense of movement, balance and 
rhythm, he danced with his torso, arms, 
legs and head. Moreover, Astaire has con- 
sistently used dance creatively in films. One 
of the best instances of this is his noted 
Bojangles dance with three huge shadows 
in Swingtime. Another is his dance to the 
percussive sounds of the ship engine in 
Follow The Fleet. Generally, his dances 
bear a relationship to the dramatic con- 
tinuity and advance or embellish the story 
line. And, finally, each of his best dances 
have an intimacy that is impossible to 
achieve in full scale production numbers. 

In the mid-thirties, Hollywood made still 
another attempt at incorporating other 
dance forms into films. At this time, Broni- 
slava Nijinska was invited to supply a ballet 
for A Midsummer Night’s Dream and Agnes 
de Mille was called in to stage the Pavanne 
sequence for Romeo and Juliet in 1936. It 
was not until 1938, however, that the first 
full scale ballets were choreographed for 
the screen. The first, and by far the most 
notable, were George Balanchine's ballets 
devised for The Goldwyn Follies. Balan- 
chine took his entire American Ballet en- 
semble to the West Coast to make the two 
sequences that helped to introduce ballerina 
Vera Zorina to the screen. One of these was 
a water lily ballet with Zorina emerging 
from the depths of a pool while the other 
was a danced version of Romeo and Juliet 
with the Capulets as balletic figures paired 
against the jazz-dancing Montagues. In this 
film, as well as in his later On Your Toes, 
I Was An Adventuress and Star-Spangled 
Rhythm, Balanchine displayed his keen un- 
derstanding of screen practices and tech- 
niques, and he seemed fully aware of the 
possibilities and limitations of the motion 
picture as a medium for dance. Each of his 
numbers was designed to be filmed and was 
in no wise a photographic reproduction of a 
stage presentation. And, by skillfully assem- 
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bling and building sections of movement, 
Balanchine achieved an overall integration 
that provided a unified sequence of dance 
action and music. 

Not nearly so fortunate as Balanchine in 
Hollywood was ballet choreographer Leo- 
nide Massine, who made two short features 
for Warner Brothers in 1942. These were 
Gaite Parisienne and Spanish Fiesta (the 
Hollywood title for Capriccio Espagnol), 
and both of these works had already won 
success as ballets but Massine transferred 
them almost intact to the screen making 
little or no allowance for the change in 
medium. Of the two, Spanish Fiesta was the 
more successful venture because the gen- 
eral design of the ballet was followed al- 
though there were too many closeups of the 
featured dancers. Gaite Parisienne, how- 
ever, was photographed from every conceiv- 
able angle - under tables, behind chairs and 
over shoulders - and was extremely choppy. 
Arm and leg extensions were often out of 
the picture and Massine’s balletic panto- 
mime technique transferred to the screen 
as overgrimacing. 

Considerably more successful as a short 
feature was Katherine Dunham’s Carnival 
in Rhythm which was made in 1941. Here 
the dance patterns seemed to be designed 
for the screen setting, the costumes were 
beautifully in taste with the movement and 
there were not enough closeups to destroy 
the kinesthetic values. Moreover, the color 
film was one of the most satisfactory to 
date and for once, at least, there were no 
blurred or fuzzy edges around the dancers’ 
figures as is generally the case in color 
pi tures. 

Oddly enough, the Massine ballets and 
the Dunham picture just about complete 
the number of all-dance shorts that have 
been made in the last decade or so. This 
seems short-sighted on the part of Holly- 
wood because brief dance films would cost 
the same or less than cartoons and would 
certainly prove a welcome contrast to the 
over-abundance of travelogues and _ sport 
films. Actually, there is a broad, rich field 
for such dance subjects yet untapped, and 
it is here that Hollywood might conceivably 
begin to call upon the talents of such danc- 
ers as Martha Graham, José Limon and 
Valerie Bettis in the contemporary dance 
world. Similarly, the short would be the 
ideal medium in which to first introduce 
film audiences to genuinely creative chore- 
ographers like Doris Humphrey, Hanya 
Holm, Antony Tudor, Jerome Robbins and 
Agnes de Mille. 

To get back to the full-length field, we 
come to Gene Kelly, who has been the next 
most vital contributor to screen dance since 
Astaire. Kelly first came into major promi- 
nence with his famous ‘alter ego’ dance in 
Cover Girl in 1944. Though he legitimately 
employed trick camera work to provide a 
double image of himself, Kelly made this 
the one most important development of pure 
screen dance that has yet come out of 
Hollywood. Here he used dance to visualize 


(continued on page 91) 
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Chaplin to Kelly 
(continued from page 89) 


an inner conflict of character and, at the 
same time, advanced the story line of the 
film. Kelly followed this up with four de- 
lightfully Anchors 
Aweigh. 

Just prior to Kelly's meteoric rise during 


refreshing dances in 


the early 1940’s, Hollywood was also begin- 
ning to attract serious choreographers from 
the ballet and concert dance field, and the 
two most notable of these figures were 
Eugene Loring and Jack Cole. The first of 
these, Eugene Loring, already had behind 
him the great success of Billy The Kid, our 
first and foremost American genre ballet, 
also many other lesser known ballets, as 
well as his apprenticeship with the School 
of American Ballet and George Balanchine. 
Out of the films that 
choreographed since 1944 the two most im- 
portant are the Ziegfeld Follies and Yolanda 
and the Thief, which starred Fred Astaire. 

Jack Cole, who has directed the dances 


nine Loring has 


for a dozen or more major films since his 
arrival in Hollywood in 1940 has several 
illuminating ideas on the subject. He says, 
‘When I first came to California and the 
movies I was exploding with enthusiasm - I 
saw no reason why dancing and musical 
numbers need be so pedestrian and un- 
imaginative, so pretentious and dull, so 
hilariously stupid. What 
New York can be 
mildly successful in California.” Of camera 


enormous and 
would be disaster in 
technique he says, “The camera offers enor- 
mous latitude to the choreographer if he 
learns its powers, its whims and its evils. 
Like all mechanical devices, if exploited for 
its own sake it becomes tasteless and _ vio- 
lently intrudes itself on an imaginative per- 
formance. The difficulty of obtaining pres- 
ence on the screen is enormous. Movement 
always seems to be under glass, the strange 
paradox of seeming not real in a medium 
that is real above all else. The camera ob- 
literates stress and strain and all kinetic 
drama is lost. Dynamics are lost and move- 
ment outline in space is emphasized. It has 
the power to make mediocre dancers seem 
brilliant and strong, and brilliant stylists 
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seem weird and distorted.” 

Due to the pioneering contributions of 
men such as Jack Cole, Eugene Loring, 
Gene Kelly, Fred Astaire and George Balan- 
chine, screen dance, finally, may blossom 
into a great new epoch. The immediate out- 
look is hopeful, to say the least, and several 
major dance films show great promise. At 
the top of the list are Balanchine’s return 
to the films to direct the dances for the 
Moira Shearer-Danny Kaye film; Roland 
Petit’s film version of his ballet Carmen, 
starring Renée Jeanmaire and Michael 
Kidd’s dance direction of Where's Char- 
ley?, which will bring the inimitable Ray 
Bolger back to the screen. 





Ina Claire 


(continued from page 27) 


Diggers and The Last of Mrs. Cheyney, 
will be telling her how delightful she was 
in Biography and The Awful Truth. 
Miss Claire and Mr. Wallace recently 
sold their town house; they spend a great 
deal of their time in Sonoma county, in the 
Valley of the Moon in ‘a sort of adobe 
house that runs along a hill.’ They travel a 
lot, as San 


Franciscans have a way of 


doing; on a trip abroad last spring they 
found two old, old friends, Katharine Cor- 
nell and Guthrie McClintic, in the Seville 
cathedral Easter Sunday. Miss Claire, often 
grouped with the world’s Ten Best-Dressed 
Women, still dresses tastefully, and expen- 
sively. She will take a Bourbon highball 
and pour two for a guest before he can say 
Polly-With-A-Past. She has retained all her 
talent for mimicry. It was her impersona- 
tion of Frances Starr that once brought 
David Belasco marching into her dressing 
with full 
news that she was to become a Belasco star. 

In Bill Wallace, Salt 
Miss Claire is married to a man of charm 


room entourage, and with the 


Lake City-born, 


and graciousness, who has something of a 
passion for the theatre. When she talks 
theatre with him and with audacious and 
prying visitors from the East who always 
come to her with an Oh-Ina-dear-why-in- 
God's -name - don’t - you -go- back-to-the-stage 
approach, she will speak of her admiration 
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for George Kelly's facility in writing dia- 
logue. Of her reverence for the late Henry 
Miller, a great director. Of her awe and 
fright when she first went, with her mother, 
to the antique-crammed studio of Belasco. 
She will recall, with chuckles, some of the 
whims and outrageous fancies of Ziegfeld, 
and get a bit choked up as she speaks of 
the artistry of Bruce McRae, the charm of 
C. B. Dillingham, the sagacity of Winchell 
Smith. The shrewd and theatre-wise Billy 
Smith saved The Last of Mrs. Cheyney 
when the author, Frederick Lonsdale, was 
merely trying to ruin it. 

Well, such is the case of Ina Claire, now 
a glamorous California housewife. The 
critics of the old school, Louis V. DeFoe 
and Lawrence Reamer, wrote of her rap- 
turously. She was acclaimed by Woollcott, 
Hammond and Broun, by John Mason 
Brown and the late John Anderson. Her 
comedy style has been called ‘Sententious’ 
and ‘brilliant’ by Brooks Atkinson, who, in 
her own opinion, admires her with a cer- 
tain reluctance. But | suspect that Mr. At- 
kinson, along with Gabriel and Kronenber- 
ger, Nathan and Watts and Brown and 
Chapman, would be moderately overjoyed 
with the news that Miss Claire was return- 
ing to the stage. 

Just when such news is to go forth from 
the city of tiers I can’t say. But I can re- 
port to you that Miss Claire is now in fine 
physical fitness. She is vital and animated, 
looks about as she did when she was play- 
ing Mrs. Cheyney, and she captures a posi- 
tive iridescence as she sits beside her big 
window. And she goes to the apartment 
door with the quick, eager step of a West- 
chester housewife when Bill Wallace re- 
turns from the office in the late afternoon. 

Let’s just say that a fine actress, an 
American star, is at liberty, as the ads in 
the old Dramatic Mirror used to put it, on 
Nob Hill. Not looking for work, but a good 
play might bring her back to it. To the 
playwright who feels that he has written 
words that might get Miss Claire to quit 
the Golden Gate country and go hurrying 
back to the frenzy of Broadway, the name 
is Mrs. William R. Wallace, 1000 Mason 
Street, San Francisco. | wish him luck. 

Our theatre would be all the brighter 
with Ina Claire back in it. 
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Summer Theatre Directory 


Palmetto Players 
Converse College 
Spartanburg, S. C. 
Director: Hazel Abbott 


TENNESSEE 


Tennessee State Players Guild 
Department of Speech and Drama 
Tennessee A. & I. State College 
Nashville, Tenn. 

Director: Thomas E. Poag 

Technical Director: Benton A. Adams 
Costume Designer: Millicent D. Jordan 





TEXAS 

Midland Community Theatre, Inc. 
and Children’s Theatre 

301 W. Missouri 


Midland, Texas 
Director: Art Cole 


VERMONT 


Middlebury College Playhouse 
Middlebury College 

Middlebury, Vermont 

Director: Erie T. Volkert 

Associate Director: James Van Wart 





WASHINGTON 


Whitman Theatre 

Whitman College 

Walla Walla, Wash. 

Director: Rod Alexander 

Associate Director: Dorothy Crutchfield 
Designer: Richard J. Rasmussen 


Speech and Drama Department 

Catholic University of America 

Washington 17, D. C. 

Staff: Rev. G. V. Hartke, O. P., Leo Brady, 
Alan Schneider, James Waring, Dr. Jose- 
phine Callan 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Tech Playhouse 

West Virginia Institute of Technology 
Montgomery, West Virginia 

Director: Edwin W. Kubach 


WISCONSIN 


The Van Buren Players 

Their Playhouse 

Milwaukee 2, Wisconsin 

Associate Director: Herman Gottlieb 
General Manager: Edward Helminiak 
Secretary: Audrey Banach 


Beloit College Players 

Beloit College 

Beloit, Wisconsin 

Director: L. Kirk Denmark 
Technical Ass’t.: Jenny Rembert 
Guest Actor: John Rembert 
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CANADA 


Western Canada High School 
Department of Drama and Workshop 
Western Canada High School 
Calgary, Alberta 

Director: Betty Mitchell 


Banff School of Fine Arts 
Banff, Alberta, Canada 

or 
Department of Extension 
University of Alberta 
Edmonton, Alberta 


Hart House Theatre 
University of Toronto 

Toronto, Ontario 

Director: Robert Gill 

Business Manager: James Hozack 





HAWAII 


The University Theatre 

Department of Drama and Theatre 
University of Hawaii, Honolulu, Hawaii 
Staff: Earle Ernst, Joel Trapido, Lucie Bentley 


Up from Disney 


(continued from page 33) 


Disney artist and writer for seven years 
before starting off on his own, and many 
of the group he has gathered about himself 
are also ex-Disneyites. Bosustow, who looks 
startlingly like Disney, founded UPA in 
1945 with a staff of six. Their early work 
was entirely in the field of industrial films 
and films for the armed services. Many an 
ex-G.I. still remembers the odd bits of 
Army information he picked up from their 
Few Quick Facts; while Flat Hatting, an 
illustrated lecture on how not to fly an air- 
plane, produced for the Navy, is still re- 
garded as a model of visual education. 

One of their first successes, the picture 
that did most to establish the new company, 
was Brotherhood of Man, a color cartoon 
designed to combat race prejudice. Based 
on the war-time pamphlet Races of Man- 
kind by the noted anthropologists Ruth 
Benedict and Gene Weltfish, Brotherhood 
was produced in 1946 for the United Auto 
Workers (C.1.0.) and has been seen by 
millions since then in schools, colleges and 
labor organizations all over the country. 

Like Gerald McBoing-Boing, Brotherhood 
of Man uses UPA’s new cartoon techniques. 
In it Henry, a cheerful, good-hearted little 
man, wakes up one morning to find the 
whole world in his backyard. Eskimos, In- 
dians, Africans, members of all races and 
nationalities are there. Henry rushes out 
to greet them, hand extended. But a green 
Henry, his envies, his prejudices and his 
fears, leaps up to restrain him. Only after 
the commentator point by point refutes the 
green thoughts of Henry and his new neigh- 
bors do they join together, marching for- 
ward to a future free of race prejudice and 
intolerance. 





Henry, though drawn with the simplest 
lines, emerges as a completely pleasant and 
likeable personality. The backgrounds are 
mere sketches, stylized still further when 
they illustrate the commentator’s simple but 
lucid explanation of blood types, brain 
sizes and skin colors. The whole approach 
in Brotherhood of Man is light and mod. 


ern, but its message is important. 


UPA’s theatrical series, of which Gerald 
McBoing-Boing is one of the most recent 
and certainly the most successful, began in 
1948 with Robin Hoodlum. It became a 
nominee for that year’s Academy Award, 
They also inaugurated a series which fea- 
tures the near-sighted Mr. Magoo, a bluff 
and hearty old codger whose overwhelming 
self-confidence, combined with his unfor- 
tunate affliction, carries him from the brink 
of one disaster to the next. But Magoo 
never loses his composure. Stepping through 
a plate-glass window, he mutters irritably, 
‘Bah! They wrap everything in cellophane 
these days.’ Mr. Magoo is our best replace- 
ment for the late, great W. C. Fields. 


All of these films illustrate again and 
again the departures that UPA has made 
from conventional cartoon techniques, from 
cartoons a la Disney. Behind the scenes, 
this back- 
grounds and camera movement has also 
made it possible for the UPA people to 
simplify their production operations. In- 
stead of the huge assembly line system 
adopted perforce in most animation studios, 
UPA pictures are handled start to finish by 
small units, each film being the responsi- 
bility of one close group that works to- 
gether on it from its original planning to 
the final print. As more and different kinds 
of pictures go into production, more units 


simplification of characters, 


are added. The organization now employs 
a staff of seventy-five and makes films not 
only for theatrical release but for television 
and commercial sponsors as well, and for 
the Armed Forces. One of their Navy car- 
toons, Bailing Out, was featured last Fall 
at both the Edinburgh and Venice Film 
Festivals. 

Ever since Gerald McBoing-Boing took 
the Academy Award for cartoon subjects 
this past Spring, Columbia Pictures, the 
distributors of UPA productions, have been 
pushing the series as never before. Specials 
like The Popcorn Story and The Miner’s 
Daughter, old and new Magoo’s are going 
into theatres all over the country. And the 
general public is beginning to discover for 
itself the bright colored, sprightly, ultra- 
modern cartoons of UPA, the cartoons that 
look like cartoons. The appearance of 
UPA’s Jolly Frolics title card on the screen 
is beginning to produce that same pleased, 
anticipatory buzz through an audience that 
once greeted Mic key Mouse and Pluto. And 
these audiences are simply bearing out the 
basic conviction of the UPA people, that 
cartoons need not be all cuteness or all vio- 
lence. That cartoons can be artistic and 
intelligent and still be popular. Like Gerald 
McBoing-Boing. 
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West of Hollywood 


(continued from page 47) 


brother-in-law, which was never produced; 
the other was Good Hunting written by Jo- 
seph Schrank. This play opened in New 
York in November, 1938, and lasted only a 
few nights. Apparently West had to have 
a theme worthy of his fury to bring out the 
acid in his pen. He found it, again, in The 
Day of the Lecust, the most biting, disturb- 
ing book to come out of Hollywood. Per- 
haps if he had learned to laugh more at 
what he saw there, as Evelyn Waugh did, 
who came up almost a decade later with 
that devastating travesty on Hollywood, The 
Loved Ones, West might have told its whole 
fantastic story instead of only the grimmer 
half. 

Some critics claim that readers of the 
post-Atomic age are more likely to appre- 
ciate the savagery of West’s portraits of 
everything that is repulsive and phoney in 
present-day American life; that audiences, 
today, are too neurotic and guilt-ridden to 
accept his terrible unvarnished truths about 
this country and themselves. I do not en- 
tirely agree. Once it is understood that West 
never intended his picture of Hollywood in 
The Day of the Locust to be real, any more 
than Salvador Dali meant his painting of a 
liquid timepiece to represent Bulova watches, 
one can sit back and begin to enjoy the 
audacity of his nightmarish fantasy. West 
was concerned with limning, so to speak, 
that ‘peculiar half-world’ where wretched 
souls lurked in the shadow of success. The 
sincere, hard-working people in the film in- 
dustry are not mentioned in his book. Under 
the circumstances, and knowing his harsh 
philosophical bent, I do not know that one 
can blame him for seizing upon the film 
capital as an ideal microcosm to show what 
was happening, all over the country, to men 
and women in whom the American dream 
had gone sour. 

The Day of the Locust somewhat resem- 
bles a motion picture. The feature players 
are introduced one by one: Tod Hackett, 
the young man from the Yale School of Fine 
Arts who dreams of painting epic canvases; 
Homer Simpson, the lonely hotel bookkeeper 
from lowa who comes to California for his 
health; curvacious Faye Greener, the super 
who longs to be a star; Harry, her ex-vaude- 
villian parent who is a tragic clown to the 
end; Abe Kusich, the belligerent dwarf 
bookie; Earle Shoop, the familiar drug store 
cowboy. But in back of these grotesquely 
comic figures there moves a sea of extras 
with dream-like violence. Part of a vast 
panoramic mural or phantasmagorical back- 
drop, they are ‘the people who come to 
California to die; the cultists of all sorts, 
economic as well as religious, the wave, air- 
plane, funeral and preview-watchers, all 
those poor devils who can only be stirred by 
the promise of miracles and then only to 


viole ne e,” 


With all its brutal satire, The Day of the 
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Locust has something more to offer than 
mere acerbity and malice. West was no 
nihilist. He was more an arch-castigator or 
polemist, vexed rather than embittered by 
the human sellout he witnessed on all sides. 
Beneath his scorn there are moments of 
genuine compassion for blind humanity. Tod 
Hackett can look at ugliness and remark: 
‘It is hard to laugh at the need for beauty 
and romance, no matter how tasteless, even 
horrible, the results of that need are. But 
it is easy to sigh. Few things are sadder than 
the truly monstrous.’ This may not be a 
happy book; that would be too much to ex- 
pect of Nathanael West. Still, it is not as 
grisly as Miss Lonelyhearts. Nor is it so 
finished a work as the other. But its flaws are 
welcome, if only because they make it more 
human. The Day of the Locust is more bear- 
able to read for not being all in one piece; 
episodic in structure, the reader is given a 
chance to at least catch his breath before 
coming upon the mob violence scene which 
closes the novel. 

West is at his best here in his powerful 
handling of the pathological crowd at the 
movie premiére. These are the ruthless and 
the disenchanted, mainly the middle-aged 
and old, who have found that California is 
no promised land. Too much orange juice, 
too much sunshine, leaves nothing to fill 
their barren lives but 
mass hysteria and violence. Swept along in 
this seething mob, Tod Hackett finds him- 


sensation-starved, 


self able to forget his fear and physical in- 
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juries by concentrating on his painting, The 
Burning of Los Angeles, which is not yet 
completed. He mentally completes it there 
on the spot. The angry horde is transformed 
into a vanguard of crusaders before whom 
he sees, in the lower foreground of the can- 
vas, his friends and himself wildly fleeing. 

To suggest that West’s novels have a reli- 
gious flavor about them, may seem nothing 
short of sacrilege to readers who have only 
dipped into his books. A careful re-reading 
is certain to reveal, however, that they have 
misjudged him. West may be a bit too bald 
and unpleasant when dealing with his char- 
acters’ sexual relations. Yet because he will 
not glamorize or gloss over primary human 
relations, there are no actual lovers in his 
novels. In fact, there is an almost ascetic, 
saint-like aversion to the flesh that comes 
through on nearly every page of The Day of 
the Locust. This may account for it not being 
more widely read. All the world loves a 
lover; but in this book the only lovers to be 
found are those in love with their own 
pipe dreams. 

Unfortunately some of his admirers have 
unwittingly given the false impression that 
he was a coterie writer. The twentieth cen- 
tury already had its share of virtuosos with 
nothing to say. West was more than a vir- 
tuoso, in spite of all his dazzling pyrotech- 
nics. Furthermore, he was a canny assayer 
of dreams, the most precious but treacher- 
ous commodity sold in the cold stone mar- 


ket place. 
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Critics’ Choice 


(continued from page 43) 


lump Hollywood and foreign films together, 
we have now reached the state where we 
can go to the cinema two and three times 
a month and come out relatively satisfied. 

Now to take a glance at the films them. 
selves. Here are the ones which seemed 
most noteworthy to the critics’ circle. And 
while these pictures reflect the year’s cin. 
ema creativity, it is still true that the vast 
bulk of features released in this country 
(623 was the figure for last year) reflect 
only industry at best (or worst). But of 
these we will not speak, for where the film 
critic is concerned sufferance is necessarily 
the badge of his trade. 

All About Eve. Anyone who hasn't seen 
Mr. Mankiewicz’ caustic view of the Broad. 
way stage’? Fine acting by Bette Davis and 
Celeste Holm, and the script has already 
appeared in book form. 

Sunset Boulevard. Brackett produced, 
Wilder wrote and directed. The gimmick of 
a dead man telling his own story was hard 
to take, but the resurgent Gloria Swanson 
was icily wonderful in her portrayal of a 
silent star trying to come back. The picture 
did not do as well as expected in this coun- 
ry, but European audiences appreciated it 
to the tune of two million dollars. 

The Men. Stanley Kramer, Carl Foreman, 
and Fred Zinneman; respectively producer, 
writer and director, are all examples of the 
‘new spirit’ in Hollywood. Marlon Brando 


was electrifying as a paraplegic veteran, 


| and men of the Birmingham General Hos- 


pital added moving authenticity to the 
story. 

Trio. Three more by the old party, Mr. 
Maugham. As good, and as successful as 
Quartet, and inspired American producers 
to tinkering with the ‘omnibus’ form. 

Twelve O'Clock High. Best and most se- 
rious of the year’s many war pictures. 
Gregory Peck and Dean Jagger distin- 
guished themselves, and Henry King, the 
director, kept matters tense while a ticklish 
air-force morale problem was worked out. 

Asphalt Jungle. A crime story, but un- 
usual for its characterizations and acting, 
especially by Sam Jaffe. John Huston the 
producer. 

The Titan. A documentary story of 
Michelangelo told with an interesting blend 


| of camera movement, musical scoring and 


voice narration. 

Born Yesterday. Judy Holliday made a 
permanent record of her classic Billy Dawn 
role. Strictly film values were not abundant 
in it, though, mainly, because the director 
was content to stay close not only to the 
spirit, but to the form of the play. 

Father of the Bride. Spencer Tracy as the 
upper middle-class father of the refrigerator 
ads. The fun in it was mitigated by some 
frank sentimentality. 

Destination Moon. Hollywood landed on 
the moon about the same time that Ameri- 
can troops were landing in Korea. More 
coming of this scientific-phantasy type. 
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Upset at Cannes 


(continued from page 22) 


superior pictures), was there, but purely on 
his ewn, out of an interest in what his for- 
eign colleagues were up to. Orson Welles 
blew in long enough to grant a few inter- 
views and introduce to the public a young 
thing whom the French papers happily re- 
ferred to as ‘M. Welles’’ new ‘secretary,’ 
Jody, and then left. And that was the Amer- 
ican representation. 

This is a pity, for every other participat- 
ing country, Soviet Russia included, sent a 
delegation of its leading film people; there 
were animated discussions going on among 
them almost without stop, and our own 
West Coast aces, just as they could have 
contributed a great deal to these sessions, 
could also have learned much. Almost every 
big name in French cinema was there. It- 
aly’s Vittorio de Sica, already celebrated 
for Shoe Shine and The Bicycle Thief, was 
there to present his new Miracle in Milan, 
which tied for first place as the Festival's 
best film. The British group included An- 
thony Asquith, Sir Alexander Korda, Mi- 
chael Powell, and Emeric Pressburger. The 
Russians sent Vice-Minister Semenov 
of the Soviet Film Ministry; Nikolai Tcher- 
kassov, who played the lead in Eisenstein’s 
Ivan the Terrible and has received the 
Soviet’s highest honors; and the director 
Pudovkin who, since Sergei Eisenstein’s 
death, ranks as the leading film maker in 
Soviet Russia. 

Fortunately, perhaps I should say mirac- 
ulously, the Cannes Festival has not been 
allowed to degenerate into a quagmire of 
press-agentry such as might be suspected. 
Far from it. The sixteen men and women 
on this year’s jury were headed by André 
Maurois, of the Académie Francaise, and 
there were no dopes among them. Those 
French and Italian stars who came were 
only those who had played in films entered 
in the Festival; they sat in a special section 
labelled ‘Stars,’ obedient and without ap- 
parent self-consciousness, and even seemed 
apologetic when their presences caused 
crowds to collect along the Creisette across 
from the theatre. A few young Latin ladies, 
celebrities in their own countries, came to 
Cannes with the obvious intention of play- 
ing movie-star, and it was rather touching 
to watch the studied deliberation of their 
entrances and the flatness with which those 
entrances fell. For once, those abnormally 
beautiful people who populate the world’s 
screens were relegated upstage, and the di- 
rectors, writers, and technicians who ani- 
mate those puppets were the heroes of the 
hour. Little wonder that some of these men, 
when presenting the films they had made, 
looked sheepish and flabbergasted to be re- 
ceiving spentaneous applause from a live 
audience in a motion-picture theatre. 

In general, it was the Italians’ year. They 
split the prize for the best film with Swe- 
den’s Strindberg adaptation, Miss Julie, but 
they won the prize for the best overall na- 
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tional selection submitted, and a short color 
film, Aetna, placed first among scientific 
and pedagogical films. Besides Miracle in 
Milan, their feature films entered at Cannes 
were Road of Hope, Millionaire Naples, and 
Curzio Malaparte’s first film, The Prohibited 
Christ. All were far above average. 

Anyone sensitive about our own poor 
showing can perhaps find solace in several 
statistical facts. Where was France? Where 
was England? Joseph Kosma won first prize 
for music scores (Juliet, or the Key to 
Dreams, Marcel Carné’s new film, and that’s 
the list of honors for France. Michael Red- 
grave won the prize for the best male per- 
formance (one French paper, obviously 
moved, reported that his film, The Brown- 
ing Version, was ‘aussi excellent que Good 
By Mister Cheep’) and a special honorable 
mention was awarded the felicity with 
which Tales of Hoffman had been adapted 
for the screen. It seemed rather a poor 
show, especially after the splendid impres- 
sion which had been created when Sir Alex- 
ander Korda arrived, steaming into the 
harbor on his yacht, the Elsewhere. 

Cast a glance at the remaining prizes. 
The award for direction went to Mexico; 
photography, Venezuela; décor, U.S.S.R.; 
best short film, Holland, with honorable 
mention for Poland; and a special scien- 
tific and pedagogical award was given to 
four Russian documentary shorts submitted. 
Two things are immediately obvious: that 
for both individual and overall quality, Ital- 
ian films not only have come to the top in 
an astonishingly short time, but show no 
sign of faltering; and, that the former 
monopoly held by Hollywood (and, less 
powerfully, England and France) is being 
given some rather sharp nudges by coun- 
tries where we may be surprised to know 
a film industry even exists. 

Probably Mexico provided the biggest 
surprise. Everyone, of course, this being 
France, quibbled lengthily about the jury’s 
final decisions; but I don’t think the quib- 
bling would have been intensified had the 
award for the best picture been given to 
The Forgotten Ones, a Mexican film di- 
rected by Luis Bufuel, the Spaniard who 
several years ago, with Salvador Dali, 
cooked up a surrealist what-is-it called Le 
Chien Andalou. Miracle in Milan suffers 
from perhaps too much sweetness and light 
in unfolding its simple story of a group of 
mendicants who find happiness, but it is a 
touching and even a moving piece of work; 
Viss Julie, the Swedish film, is based on 
Strindberg’s terrifying play of that name 
and adheres to it with admirable fidelity; 
both these films thoroughly deserved the 
prize they shared, but The Forgotten Ones, 
with its compassionate and superbly photo- 
graphed story of a juvenile-delinquency 
tragedy in Mexico City’s slums was extreme- 
ly close to them in excellence. And, on the 
strength of this film, Luis Bunuel’s ability 
as a director should be firmly established. 

Everyone was excited when, at the last 
moment before the Festival opened, it was 
announced that Russia would participate, 


for the Soviet film industry is known to 
have nurtured some of the most accom- 
plished artists in the cinema field. There 
was a section in the Festival's rules for par- 
ticipating nations which proscribed propa- 
ganda films, and the committee, pleased 
but automatically somewhat nervous over 
the Russians’ acceptance of the invitation, 
rose straight into the air when the Red 
delegation announced blandly that China 
Liberated, a feature-length ‘artistic docu- 
mentary,’ would be one of their entries. All 
their other films contained propaganda, too, 
of course; apparently no Soviet film is made 
without a certain amount of ideological ex- 
position at one point or another. 

There were, unfortunately, two political 
incidents during the Festival, or, rather, 
opening and closing the Festival. With ex- 
traordinary lack of tact, the committee 
scheduled for the opening day a Swiss film 
called Four in a Jeep which turned out to 
be not a musical but a rather sober film 
dealing with occupied Vienna; it was 
scarcely complimentary to the Soviet réle 
there. This cold-shower welcome brought a 
note of protest from the Russian delega- 
tion, but they did not walk out of the Fes- 
tival, as many expected they might. The 
propaganda material in their own films 
could hardly have fallen on less receptive 
soil, for sophistication ran fairly high 
among the Cannes audience. During a docu- 
mentary on Estonia, for example, the inev- 
itability with which Stalin’s picture turned 
up on successive interior walls became more 
and more a laughing matter for the people 
seeing the film. In view of this lively skep- 
ticism, repeatedly demonstrated regardless 
of the nationality of the film being shown, it 
seemed even more a shame that, only one 
day before it was to be exhibited, the Fes- 
tival committee, prodded by the French 
government, decided to withdraw China 
Liberated from the Festival ‘since,’ the an- 
nouncement ran, ‘its content might wound 
the feelings of one of the other nations par- 
ticipating in the Festival.’ It was not a 
popular move. Almost unanimously, the 
Press people on hand complained on prin- 
ciple: the film should have been rejected 
when submitted, rather than waiting till the 
last minute; but the action had, not by 
accident, come so late that the protests had 
no effect other than forcing a showing of 
the film after the Festival had closed. 

The remaining Soviet feature entries were 
a too-long color biography of the composer 
Moussorgsky (the décor for which won first 
prize) and The Gold Star Knight, a really 
powerful drama documenting the electrifica- 
tion ‘of a collective farm. Not the least re- 
markable thing about the Soviet films was 
the stunning naturalness of the Agfa color 
process in which they are made. This is a 
single-film process (Technicolor requires 
three, simultaneously exposed), developed 
before and during the war in Germany. 
Towards the war’s end, even before the 
shooting died down, J. Arthur Rank man- 
aged to send a representative to Germany 

(continued on page 96) 
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prepared to pay almost any amount for 
the Agfa color patents, but the Red Army 
had already acted on earlier orders from 
Moscow and sent the patents, the scientists, 
and everything else back home. They made 
away with a genuine prize. 

Aside from All About Eve, the American 
films were hardly noticed as they passed, 
receiving little more attention than those of, 
say, Yugoslavia or Argentina. It is an in- 
teresting experience, sitting surrounded by 
alert and intelligent European film makers, 
watching an American film and trying to 
see it through their eyes. Bad dialogue 
makes one smart in national disgrace; the 
optimistic perspective-distortion of the wide- 
angle lens, making Mom’s front parlor seem 
the size of the Hall of Mirrors and giving 
Dad’s modest Chevvy the luxuriant sweep 
of a Cadillac, leaves one wondering how 
ever to explain that yes, it really is like 
that, only not really; and, among such a 
group of spectators, the items which can 
bring out one’s national pride come few 
and far between. There is that leaden re- 
minder, at every turn, that while other 
countries make films for adults, we make 
them for a fourteen-year-old mentality. 

The general, overall impression produced 
by the films Hollywood submitted was chill 
ing. Anyone who can’t get a kick out of 
Harold Lloyd in Mad Wednesday has some 
thing wrong with him, but that this film 
should number among the five worthiest 
films Hollywood has produced in a year, 
even allowing a sizable margin for error, 
is a sobering thought. 

The American film industry is today in 
more kinds of a mess than one. Business, 
thanks largely to television, has never been 
more precarious, There are scores of respon- 
sible, reasonably intelligent men sitting in 
Hollywood today with their heads in their 
hands, sweating blood over what is for 
them a problem which has never been more 
devastatingly close to home. Television, odd 
ly, may indirectly prove their salvation. It 
has in large measure wooed away from the 
movies those cretins and fools towards 


whom ninety percent of our films have al- 


ways been seductively addressed; it has re- 
pelled, almost unanimously, people who 
cherish the accomplishments and dignity of 
the human mind and who long ago were too 
let down by the film makers ever to classify 
as anything resembling a regular audience. 
Since Hollywood has lost this first group, it 
might consider courting the second, for the 
symptoms of improvement in the TV field 
are unencouraging. Hollywood has tried 
many things during the course of its short 
and half-witted history in the hope of im- 
proving itself. It is now in a real crisis, 
almost in extremis. In its desperation, it 
might well benefit from a long, thoughtful 
look at what its foreign competitors are 
doing, and then, swallowing the pride of the 
oldster who sees himself outdone by some 
whippersnapper, doing something worth- 
while about it. Intelligent films would be 
an excellent start. 


Drama Quartette 
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cues, and elaborate stage moves. 

Laughton himself sets the evening's tone 
with a carefully studied ad-lib. Playing the 
part of a modest, jovial, scholarly fellow in 
a well-cut but loosely worn tuxedo, he in 
vites the audience to share with him and his 
associates the pleasures to be derived from 
a public reading of one of the lesser known 
masterpieces of contemporary literature. 
Disarmingly, he warns that it will not be 
roses all the way: it will require concentra 
tion and effort on the listeners’ part, too. 
Eagerly the audience accepts the challenge, 
and the show is on. 

It is all very artfully contrived. The heady 
arias delivered by the Prince of Darkness 
are skilfully balanced by the more conven- 
tional notes of Cedric Hardwicke’s Anglo 
Shavian delivery; Agnes Moorehead, statu- 
esquely sheathed in Shocking Pink, forms a 
fascinating contrast to the wasted beauty of 
Charles Boyer’s disillusioned Don. These 
elements, surprisingly selected and craftily 
compounded, make this, in the truest the- 
atrical sense, an evening of excitement and 
glamour. 

Within an organism which continues to 





shrink and rot at such a rate as does Amer. 
ica’s commercial theatre, every evidence of 
fresh growth and renewed vitality invites 
not only congratulation but also carefy] 
examination. 

In the brief six months of its existence. 
Charles Laughton’s Drama Quartette has 
proved itself a success in a new field and 
in a new way. Opening in Stockton, Cali- 
fornia, on the night of February Ist, it 
has played Don Juan in Hell fifty-three 
times before one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand people, for total receipts of just under 
a quarter of a million dollars. Of these audi- 
ences, in thirty-four towns in twenty-three 
states, it is safe to say less than half had 
witnessed a first-class professional dramatic 
performance in years. Yet for Don Juan in 
Hell there was rarely an empty seat. 

One significant thing these towns had in 
common, they were all University towns, 
and the Drama Vuartette was presented un- 
der cultural auspices. In many of them, 
Laughton was following a trail blazed by 
himself with his solo readings. With Don 
Juan in Hell he has brought them full- 
blown theatre of a high quality; and their 
appreciation has expressed itself at the box 
office in gross receipts that many a Broad- 
way road-show would be glad to have on 
its books. 

As this is written the Drama Quartette 
is in England, the only American troupe to 
partake, at the invitation of his Majesty's 
government, in the Festival of Britain. In 
mid-September the American tour will be 
resumed. By December the Drama Quar- 
tette will reach New York where, as every- 
where else, it will play a strictly limited 
engagement. For the economic thinking be- 
hind the Drama Quartette is sound; much 
too sound to share the common Broadway 
delusion that New York, Chicago, and a 
dozen major American cities offer the be- 
ginning and the end of theatrical oppor- 
tunity in the United States today. 

Artistically and commercially, the Quar- 
tette lies somewhere between Chautauqua, 
the Community Concerts, and the ancient 
tradition of the Strolling Players, setting up 
their boards and trestles in the Market 
Place. The Quartette’s market places are 
the numerous cultural centers of America. 


Their merchandise is not Show Business, 
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but Theatre! And that, apparently, is what 
some of the people want. They are proving 
it by giving Charles Laughton and his as- 
sociates an average attendance of three 
thousand people and average receipts of 
five thousand dollars a night. 


Dreiser 


(continued from page 16) 


superiority,’ his eagerness for the pleasures 
swirling all about him yet of which he can 
in no way partake, his conviction that the 
aim of life is to have money to throw away, 
is never touched upon, It is the boy’s early 
background that accounts for his determi- 
nation to let nothing stand in the way of a 
marriage which will give him the status he 
has always craved. And it is an acquaint- 
ance with this early background that is nec- 
essary if the audience is to have any under- 
standing of or pity for the character. 

There is, too, a strangely-dated quality 
about the picture that may very well be 
caused by the fact that, laid in no particu- 
lar era and purporting to be of our own 
day, it obviously tells a story of a former 
generation. Boys still dream, of course, of 
marrying the boss’s daughter, Girls get 
themselves seduced. People murder each 
other for a variety of reasons apparently 
senseless. Yet young people of today seem 
somehow more mature, more able to take 
care of themselves in unex pet ted situations, 
than did their counterparts of the nineteen 
twenties when 4n American Tragedy was 
written. Setting the tale in the period in 
which it .occurred, with its extremes of 
poverty and wealth, its well-defined social 
strata and its generally-accepted notion that 
success was worth any price, might have 
given the film the ruggedness, authority and 
power it now lacks 

Montgomery Clift, in the role of Clyde 
Griffiths 


miscast as a well-meaning but ignorant ex- 


George Eastman, seems curiously 


bellhop. Intellectually his performance is 
sound enough but, unfortunately for the 
part, Mr. Clift looks too intelligent to make 
it seem credible he would ever find himself 


in such a predicament, much less choose so 


unimaginative a way out. Elizabeth Taylor 
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is, as always, lusciously beautiful in her 
role of the empty-headed daughter of the 
rich who manipulates speedboats, drives 
fast cars and takes an iron fancy to a boy 
not of her own circle. Shelley Winters is 
strangely subdued as the factory girl who 
made a mistake. 

But, although there are moments of 
beauty and terror in A Place In The Sun- 
the boat-scene, for instance, where the boy 
with murder in his heart and the factory 
girl, implacable in her love and need, drift 
into shadowy inlets on black water, or the 
bus-depot scene where the pregnant girl, 
telephoning to her lover while he is at din- 
ner with his new, enchanting friends, forces 
him to come to her en the threat of de- 
nouncing him publicly, the picture only oc- 
casionally approaches the greatness it has 
obviously tried for. 

Dreiser's first novel, Sister Carrie, which 
caused a furor in 1900 when it was written 
and was even for a time suppressed, has re- 
cently been filmed, also by Paramount Pic- 
tures, and will probably be shown to the 
public in the late fall. A William Wylet 
production, starring Laurence Olivier and 
Jennifer Jones in the roles of George Hurst- 
wood and Carrie Meeber, it has been 
adapted for the screen by playwrights Ruth 
and Augustus Goetz of The Heiress fame. 
Judging solely from the script and stills, 
an excellent job has been done of convert- 
ing into a picture a book described in its 
day as a ‘study of the demoralized life of 
an actress.” 

Hewing closely to the Dreiser line, its one 
big omission the famoas street-car strike 
incident, the film picks up Carrie at het 
$4.50 a week job in a shoe factory in 1889, 
shortly after she had left her Wisconsin 
farm town to live with her married sister 
in Chicago. Keeping the story in its own 
period enabled the screen writers to give a 
colorful account of the manners and morals 
of the time and to portray, in some little 
detail, that vanished era of gaudy splendor 
with its logical concomitant of block-long 
breadlines. 

In its own day, Sister Carrie was a de- 
fiance of nineteenth-century Puritanism, 
perhaps the first American novel in which 
a sinning heroine suffered no punishment 
but, over the bodies of her seducers, 
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climbed to a spectacular career, her sophis- 
ticated paramour sinking into the gutter 
under the heavy weight of his Scarlet A. 
The book was attacked viciously and de- 
fended violently by Dreiser's contempo- 
raries, Edgar Lee Masters hailing him as a 
new Zola, William Dean Howells candid in 
his dislike. 

But, in spite of its crudities of style, its 
preoccupation with details that seemed even 
then extraneous, its frequent divagations 
from any fixed point, Sister Carrie created 
characters that still live, that remain unfor- 
gettable in the American literary scene. 
Carrie herself, timid, soft, charmed to tears 
by a jacket in a shop window, carried al- 
most passively to success less by her beauty 
than by her innate hopefulness, ‘a harp in 
the wind’ Dreiser called her. Drouet, travel- 
ing salesman and masher, with his striped 
shirts, tan shoes and prominently-displayed 
Elk’s insignia, an epitome of all the drum- 
mers of the then world. And, best of all, 
Hurstwood, the handsome, socially-at-ease 
manager of a luxurious restaurant patron- 
ized by the big business men, the _politi- 
cians, the elite of the town, respected by 
his superiors and fawned upon by the 
Drouets, Hurstwood who, for love of Carrie, 
deserts his family and steals his employer's 
money, stepping without a qaulm out of the 
only position in which he can function suc- 
cessfully as an individual and in a moment 
sealing his doom. 

Hurstwood is perhaps the best-drawn of 
any of Dreiser’s characters and certainly 
one of the most interesting. Laboring at 
menial jobs which he cannot hold, ashamed 
of his inability to provide for Carrie, loaf- 
ing drearily in a tenement room and rock- 
ing, rocking in his chair as he recalls past 
glories and, at last, committing suicide, to 
be buried in Potter’s Field, Carrie having 
left him to go on her upward way, he is a 
tragic and fascinating figure. 

In the picture script as it now stands, 
Hurstwood disappears, finally, into the lim- 
bo of the Bowery, sick, dazed, a beggar. 
Rumor has it that two endings to Sister 
Carrie will be filmed, a happy and an un- 
happy one, leaving the final decision on 
which shall be used to its first screen au- 
diences. The Voice of the People will al- 
ways be heard throughout the land. 
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Merchants of Dreams 


(continued trom page 13) 


nickelodeon. Within a few years he owned 
a chain of fifteen small picture houses 
Then he branched into the exchange busi 
ness also, buying films from the producing 
companies, and renting them out to ex 
hibitors. 

Like Fox, a furrier named Marcus Loew 
put some money into a penny arcade in 
New York and was amazed by his quick 
profits. He left his factory bench to open a 
nickelodeon, then another, on the lower 
East Side in New York. Meeting the popu 
lar actor, David Warfield, Loew prophesied 
that the humble entertainment of the poor 
the despised movies, had a great future 
Warfield carried the predic tion to his man 
ager, David Belasco; the two men offered 
to help Loew expand his business. Loew 
formed a partnership with Adolph Zukor. 
and they set out to acquire a chain of 
theatres. Zukor had come to the United 
States from Hungary at the age of sixteen, 
had worked as an upholsterer at a wage of 
two dollars a week, had later become a 
furrier, had invested in a penny arcade. 
When he joined Loew. Zukor owned several 
nickelodeons. The two men made money 
rapidly. Eventually, Zukor split with Loew 
and bought a picture house on Fourteenth 
Street. Loew went on acquiring more and 
more theatres, until his chain stretched 
across the continent. Zukor, studying his 
audiences on Fourteenth Street. became 
convinced that they would some day want 
better pictures than he was showing. He 
began to dream of making pictures, longer, 
different, more like the plays that drew 
crowds to the theatres near Times Square 

Out in Wisconsin, Carl Laemmle was the 
manager of a clothing store. He had long 
wanted to go into business for himself 
Thinking that he would do better in a large 
city, he made a trip to Chicago in order to 
find out about opportunities there. Far out 
on the West Side he saw a vacant store, 
and went to inquire whether it could be 


rented. It had formerly housed a picture- 
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show, and the landlord offered to give 
Laemmle the use of the previous tenant's 
screen and chairs. Laemmle, the landlord 
suggested, could open a nickelodeon almost 
immediately. Frightened but fascinated by 
this prospect, Laemmle talked it over with 
Robert Cochrane, a friend who made his 
living by writing and illustrating advertise- 
ments for clothing merchants. Cochrane 
urged Laemmle to undertake the venture. 
With some misgivings, Laemmle opened his 
nickelodeon, applying to it the same mer 
chandising methods that he had used in the 
clothing store. He met with success, soon 
acquired additional theatres, presently took 
Cochrane into the business and organized 
in exe hange. 

Nobody foresaw that Fox, Loew, Zukor 
and Laemmle were shortly to become mas- 
ters of industrial empires as huge and pow 
erful as those which, many years earlier, 
had been founded on oil and beef and 
sugar. People said that the days of such 
grandiose economic conquests were past. 
Hostility to the existing ones ran high; un 
der public pressure, the Federal govern 
ment was trying to dissolve monopolies and 
trusts. Meanwhile, journalists. social re 
formers, eminent clergymen and many poli 
ticlans were lamenting the narrowing op 
portunities that remained open to the ‘com 
mon man. Not even the common men who 
were breaking into a new, cheap entertain 
ment business realized that it was to open 
a realm of opportunity as golden as any 
ever known by Americans 

Chaos prevailed in the movie industry 
Ruthless competition inspired various dis 
honest practices. The producing companies 
based their prices tor films on fees col 
lected for every showing. Exchanges took 
to ‘duping’ the films they rented to exhi 
bitors. Having secured a film, they had a 
negative made from it; from the negative 
they reproduced prints which they dis- 
tributed as originals, thereby robbing the 
producers. Exhibitors hit on a scheme to 
cheat both exchanges and producers. A 
number of them would combine, rent a pik 
ture for showing in a single theatre, then 
arrange their schedules so that the film 
could be rushed by bicycle from one house 
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to another until all had shown it. By pay- 
ing premiums for priority in the showing 
of pictures, shrewd exhibitors could often 
put competitors out of business. Owners of 
chains, through gaining rebates and other 
special privileges, were frequently able to 
crush the smaller operators. 

Among the companies produc Ing pictures, 
war had broken out. Each of the major 
ones held patents based upon improvements 
to cameras and projection machines. The 
Edison Company, claiming priority for its 
own patents, had begun lawsuits against all 
its rivals. But these rival companies had 
not been able to protect their own position, 
Men who were determined to break into 
the business had imported European cam 
eras, or bought illegal replicas of American 
ones, and had set up as producers Their 
invasion of the field enabled the distrib 
uting exchanges to play one 


others and make 


produc el 


against the handsome 


profits, As the number of nickelodeons in 
creased, the field of production came to 
seem a promising one for monopoly control. 

The attempt to form a monopoly of pro 
ducers was undertaken by Jeremiah J. Ken 
nedy. He was a retired engineer whom 
bankers had placed in the Biograph Com 
pany, one of the leading producers of pic 
tures, to supervise its operations. Kennedy 
brought together seven American and two 
European producers, and a distributor who 
controlled valuable patents. He persuaded 
them to pool their rights. The resulting 
combination was named the Motion Picture 
Patents Company, and its legal control over 
production appeared to be so complete that 
pictures could neither be photographed, 
processed or exhibited except with its ap 
proval. The ten members were licensed to 
make pictures under all their pooled pat 
ents, and it was arranged that no additional 
members would be admitted to the trust. 
The trust also moved promptly to extend 
its monopoly to the distribution and exhibi- 
tion of pictures. It formed the General Film 
Company, which acquired most of the ma 
jor exchanges throughout the country, They 
were forbidden to deal in any pictures ex 


cept those produced by the trust. To regu 
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ate exhibitors, the trust imposed a weekly 
ax on all theatres. 
followed 


Rebellion against this tvranmy 


An undercover traffic in 


quipment and ‘outlaw’ films sprang up 


Fox and Carl Laemmle. owners of 


nany theatres and prosperous exchanges, 


ed a fight against the trust. They refused 


o sell out to the combine. or pay its theatre 


tax. To keep their houses supplied with 
pictures both became ‘outlaw’ producers 
Soon. a violent conflict raged over the film 


world. The 


gang to raid theatres and 


t 


trust employed a strong-arm 


destroy ‘outlaw’ 


ilms. Independent producers hired armed 


guards to protect their crews while pictures 


V 


were being shot and processed. Riots and 


armed battles occurred frequently. For in- 
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would be sate 


significant to the 


August 7: 


producers, New York, center of 
They 


when harried 


lependent 
too dangerous. 
ecalled that William Selig. 


he industry, became 


ny lawyers of the Edison Company, had 
aken his people to Los Angeles and made 
West 


Mexican border to 


yictures there. The city in the Far 
yas near enough to the 
yrovide a ready escape from all legal diffi- 
ulties. On the outskirts of Los Angeles, 
ndependent producers surmised that they 


from the trust; from its 


uwyers and strong-arm squads and spies. 
The discovery of Hollywood. perhaps as 
world as the discovery of 
about to be made. 


America itself, was 


Holly wood Bowl 
3) 


(continued trom paze 


Johnny Green, who will preside 


over Ezio Pinza singing Mozart arias and 


( 


Ine Enchanted Evening August 21: and 


José Iturbi, who will conduct the August 
25 concert and return on September 4 as 
piano soloist with his sister, Amparo 
Pianist Leonard Pennario, July 17, and cel- 
list Gregor Piatigorsky, July 19, bolster two 
of the three Wallenstein concerts, and vio 
linist Joseph Szigeti appears under De 


»2 


Sabata’s baton on August 23 in what is al- 


teaming 


THE A TRE 


10st the only instance of sound musicianly 
the current season can show. 


De Sabata’s initial concert, early in Au 
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gust, will be counterpointed by the brassy 


brouhaha of a Salute to Sousa program 


batoned the following night by a former 
Sousa bandman named Meredith Willson. 
De Sabata gets another crack at the podium 
but Tin Pan Alley quickly 


covers up for this second lapse 


the next evening, 
into long- 
hair patois with a volley of Songs Under 


the Stars, plugging the music of Jimmy 


McHugh and conducted by movie batoneer 


Frank De Vol. 


at the ivories. 


with the tunesmith himself 


Passion under the pyramids is destined 
to be again made manifest with five per- 
of Verdi’s Aida the 
14-18. Gae- 


general director of the San 


formances, in Italian 
middle of this month, August 
tano Merola. 
Francisco Opera Company, will conduct and 


Stella Roman will alternate in the title 
role with Camilla Williams. Sigmund Rom- 
downbeat for 


Student 


berg will give the opening 


his tuneful Heidelberg epic, The 
under Waxman’s baton 


Prince which. 


thereafter, will provide five nights of sen- 
timent under the stars beginning August 28. 

Verdi's Manzoni Requiem will this year 
furnish the numerically impressive specta- 
cle which traditionally climaxes Bowl sea- 
sons, sung by a chorus of 500 voices, and 
with Stella Roman, Nan 


Ezio Pinza among the soloists, September 6. 


Merriman and 


Faithful to its current leitmotif, however, 
the thirtieth anniversary season hastily re 
aided by diva Lily 


Andre Kos 


telanetz, who will collaborate on a conclud- 


verts to the popular, 


Pons and her conductor spouse, 


ing program September 8 that includes the 
Bolero, the Blue Danube. 
the Bell Song. 


The growing preoccupation with musical 


Cara Nome and 


trivia which characterizes the present Bowl 
administration is justified by it on the basis 
of expedien y. it contends, will 


The public, 
no longer turn out for the austere sym- 


phonic fare that established the Bowl’s 


reputation throughout its first twenty-five 
years, and the skimpy audiences that pres- 
ently show up for symphony programs un- 
glamorized by a big name soloist would 
seem to confirm this view. 


1945, 


Stokowski's first season as musical director 


As recently as however, 


| eopold 
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not only dramatically eclipsed that of any 
previous year in symphonic attendance, but 
left the Bowl with a reassuring profit. The 
Bowl management explains this banner sea- 
son as the result of wartime dislocation, 
under the 
it. Stokow- 


ski’s abrupt departure during his second year 


and has functioned ever since 


hysterical compulsion to equal 


confirmed rumors of a rift in the unequal 
marriage between artistry and pragmatism, 
and the equally short-lived tenure of Eu- 
gene Ormandy in a similar capacity a sea- 
son or so Ixter wrote an unfortunate finis 
to all hampering artistic supervision. 
Since then, the cultivation of a ‘pops’ 
clientele has encroached to a point where 
the season subscriber to Symphonies Under 
the Stars might be forgiven for assuming it 
Under the 


Under these conditions, the type of 


to be a misprint of Circuses 
Stars. 
serious music lover which had built the 
Bowl tends increasingly to drift away, leav- 
ing its policies and programs to the ca- 
pric es of opportunism and a casual flotsam 
swept past the turnstiles by whatever nov- 
elty may attract it. 

This season, light musical theatre, a flop 
last year, is again being tried out, with a 
fine disregard of all forces which might 
argue against it. Among these is the com- 
petition afforded by two such solidly estab- 
lished organizations as Edwin Lester's Civic 
Light Opera Company, currently in mid- 
season. and the popular series of outdoor 
light operas presented every 
Mann. 


hibitive cost of staging a spectacle that will 


summer by 


Gene Among these also is the pro- 
not be dwarfed by the huge arena, and the 
melancholy knowledge that opera of any 
kind has not paid off in Hollywood Bowl for 
the past six seasons. 

This frantic pursuit of any scheme that 
promises to drag in the customers has been 
a stubborn upstream fight against outspok- 
enly critical segments of both press and 
public. In rebuttal the Bowl can, and does, 
point to the zooming costs of production 
and maintenance, to the competition of tel- 
evision and an increasing number of local 
entertainment facilities, to the inadequacy 
of its parking facilities and to the growing 


(continued on page 100) 
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Holly wood Bowl 


(continued from page 99) 


congestion of traffic in postwar Los Angeles. 
These are valid arguments, and they so im- 
pressed the Los Angeles County Supervisors 
last year that they boasted the Bowl’s an- 
nual subsidy to $65,000, an increase of 
nearly 500 percent over its 1944 allotment. 

Whatever may prove to be the Bowl’s 
ultimate salvation, however, it cannot con- 
tinue its feverish attempts to pander to 
every level of taste without estranging an 
increasing number of its genuine support- 
ers. There are many of these who believe 
that it is more important that Hollywood 
Bow! try to live up to its reputation than 


to its size. 


Danny Kaye 


(continued from page 41) 


is inhospitable to his most striking charac- 
teristics, a medium which draws no certain 
of his talents, especially the lesser ones, 
and tends to reject or to tone down the 
more fabulous ones. 

Kaye is a zany, a man of grimaces, an 
explosion of nervous energy. But the screen 
has never been a very congenial instru- 
ment for personal extravagance, for the 
broader and more stylized mannerisms of 
antic performers. Ed Wynn has never made 
a good picture; neither has Bobby Clark. 
From its earliest days, when mugging was 
acceptable, the screen has steadily refined 
its comic style, has sought out that smaller 
and smaller detail which is consistent with 
closeup technique and the realistic environ- 
ment of a photograph, until in the ex- 
quisitely minute gesture of Chaplin, the 
flick of a finger, the curve of an eyebrow, 
it found its most natural and integrated 
style. The career of Chaplin himself was a 
lesson in diminution: relentlessly, in film 
after film, Chaplin cut away the broad 
stroke and replaced it with fastidious, al 
most invisible, suggestion. In The Inspector 
General, Danny Kaye seemed to be trying 
to take a leaf from Chaplin’s book, to re- 
place verbal trickery with pantomimic de- 
vices, and Kaye must be given credit for 
the intelligence with which he seeks to 
adapt himself to the medium, but it didn’t 
work. It is in the nature of Danny Kaye’s 
talents that he must hire a hall, that the 
modulations of the film frame cannot con- 
tain him, that he requires an open space 
to fill up rather than a close shot in which 
he can only be crowded. The truth about 
the poor boy is that he isn’t really refined, 
and the effort to refine his lunatic frenzy 
to the delicate dimensions of the best 
screen comedy can only succeed in muffling 
him. 


His good looks have done a lot to hurt 


him. The screen is receptive to good looks, 
tends to accent them, wherever possible, 
over and above other aspects of a man’s 
talent. There is a vast bobby-sox audience 
which can be appealed to, recent research 
tells us that it is now the largest segment 
of the movie audience, and the producer 
who wouldn't exploit this side of a per. 
former's appeal is a producer who doesn’t 
really want to stay in business. Result: 
Danny Kaye, scat-singer, satirist, clown, has 
become a nice young leading man. The hair 
is blonde, the features regular, so long as 
they are not distorted by a frenetic comic 
song, and, worse luck, the man is able to 
play straight. Beneath his wilder and more 
exuberant talents lie those of the compe- 
tent leading man. Danny Kaye can sing a 
romantic song very nicely, he can read a 
line of romantic dialogue with ease, he 
can, in fact, give the impression of being 
pertec tly sane. These are not his best quali- 
ties, William Holden is a better actor, 
Robert Taylor is better looking, and it may 
even be that Gordon MacRae can sing 
better, and they are not his most distinctive 
qualities. But he can do everything that is 
demanded of an ordinary juvenile remark 
ably well, especially for a man who is at 
heart out of his head. Because he can do 
them, and because there is a large tempo- 
rary audience for this sort of thing, by far 
the larger portion of a typical Danny Kaye 
film is devoted to Kaye the straight man. 
For reels on end he is shy with girls, fond 
of books, and kind to horses. 

But his picture difficulties do not end 
with the emphasis on romance and the ap- 
peal to the bobby-sox trade. He is still ex- 
pected, in each film, to throw a few sops to 
his older admirers, to those who know his 
reputation as a maniacal satirist and who 
have followed him devotedly from his 
earlier days in the theatre. While a new 
audience is being built, this audience is not 
to be lost. Result: two or three times per 
epic the nice, naive, and gentle young man 
breaks out into the most extraordinary dis 
plays of sophisticated mayhem. | don't 
know what the bobby-soxers make of these 
sudden and inexplicable eruptions. | sup 
pose they conclude that this character is 
something of a manic-depressive who will, 
after his marriage to Virginia Mayo, calm 
down. But | know what | think of them: 
they destroy whatever character has been 
built up previously, and whatever formal 
unity the film might have hoped to possess. 
The nearest a Kaye film came to integrating 
the modest leading man with the violent 
satirist was in The Secret Life of Walter 
Mitty, and it still wasn’t good enough; the 
few short episodes in which the essential 
Danny Kaye took over were wonderful, the 
rest was watered-down Harold Lloyd. 

Danny Kaye in pictures is an ambiguity, 
and ambiguity is no more helpful to a per- 
former's career than the absence of unity 
is helpful to a film’s ultimate quality. How- 
ever much money the film makes, it is 
bound to be a bad film. And however much 
of Danny Kaye is served up to us in dis- 
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connected slices, we are bound to go right 
on missing the essential, the integrated, 


the total Danny Kaye. The man simply 
isn't himself. 

His loss of impact on the screen is also 
due to the fact that he is a projective per- 
former, a contact man. The peculiar elec- 
trical charge which his kind of performer 
generates is a matter of having a positive, 
the performer, and a negative, the audience, 
meet in the same place. A current gets 


between them and one keeps re- 


going 
charging the other until the sparks fly. This 
is, as it always has been, impossible on the 
Cohan, Joe Cook, Frank 


Fay were all motion picture failures. These 


screen; George 
people worked front, as Danny Kaye does 
vhen he and his talents are really work 
vy, and the moment they had to avert their 
ves because a Camera was staring at them 
the peculiar currents which they had the 
power to set in motion were cut off. W. C. 
was a side- 


make the 


Fields wasn't a front man, he 
long mutterer, and he could 
Danny Kaye has been 
Cook in 


conventionally 


transition with ease. 


more successful than Cohan or 


making it because he is 
handsome and because his personality can 
be altered to fit. But it is altered, and the 
total personality works at about half its 
potential voltage 

What Danny Kave’s motives are for con- 
centrating on pictures, | don’t know. They 
an't very well be financial, since his earn 
ing powe? in the theatre is no doubt about 
the maximum, after taxes, anyway. He can’t 
finding suitable 


have been worried about 


scripts Lets Face It wasn't a very good 
found himself capable of 
hest of 
offered 


him, and that is a good bit more in the 


script, and he 
earrving it alone. In any event, the 


what was going would alwavs be 


of scripts than he has been able to find for 
himself in Hollywood. My guess is that he 


is serious about pictures, that he hopes to 


find a rapprochement between himself and 
the medium, and that he feels the leading 


man approac h to increase rather than limit 


a performer. If these are his 


is scope a~ 


motives, | think he is mistaken, and that 


} | 


he would do well to compare the enthu 


siasm of his live audience in London with 

the friendly, but surely more temperature, 

response coming trom the pieture houses. 
He might consider. too, that motion pic 


tures, for all the glamor which surrounds 


them, are not espec ialls productive of gen 
They 


have created just two legends of any stay 


uine devotion or sustained lovalty 


ng-power, the legend of Chaplin and the 
legend of Valentino, one based on an artist’s 
afhinity for 


peculiar a peculiar medium, the 


other based on an untimely death. Both of 


these, it may be noted, came out of the 
silent era, which we are gradually begin 


as the golden age of the me 


hing to see gz 


dium; the talking film shows no signs of 
building any legends at all. And it is inter 
esting to notice how memory shakes down 
and discriminates between passing phases 


John 
in Hollywood than in the 


of a performer's work Barrymore 


spent more time 


theatre. His was an exceptional talent and 
one that found popularity in both places. 
Yet the legendary Barrymore is not the 
Barrymore of The Sea Beast or Arsene Lu- 
pin or, do you even remember?, Twentieth 
Century. He is the Barrymore of Hamlet 
and Richard Ill. The man that sticks is 
the man of the theatre; 


ba a 


guish that 


the theatre pays 
in affection and longevity, the an- 
goes into it. The young per- 
former, trying to decide the medium on 
which he will bestow his promise, might 
well trot around to the Century Theatre 
and listen to the shout that goes up for 
Charlotte Greenwood. 

Real promise, the promise of moving into 
the front ranks of the theatre’s beloved, is 
a gilt, and a rare one. Youngsters coming 
into New York for a try at the theatre 
would be hysterical with joy to know that 
they had a trace of it. The kids coming in 
don’t come for the money. The one thing 
they know for certain, when they do come, 
is that they are probably going to starve to 
death. They come on the chance, on the off 
hopeless chan eC, of 
turning into Marilyn Millers or Mary Mar- 


tins or, i 


chance, the almost 


might have been said, Danny 
Kayes. The notion that a performer might 
have this kind of fame in his grasp and 
turn it down for a half-success, a modest 
competence, an almost-but-not-quite career, 
would simply be disbelieved. And it is hard 
to believe that Danny Kaye is satisfied with 
the quality of his pictures, with the rela- 
tive size of his Hollvwood success, and with 
the occasional release of his real energies 
through sporadic night club and vaudeville 
appearances. 


Maybe he is. Maybe he’s crazy. 


Art Film 


(continued from page 21) 


Elsewhere were other signs pointing to 
the same situation. Widely publicized at- 
figures at American 


tendance museums 


were revealed as exceeding fifty million 
persons annually. or more than go to base- 
ball games. Even counting the repeaters, 
the time-killers, the visitors who get tallied 
though they came just to get in out of the 
rain or use the public conveniences (and 
not forgetting that most museums are free), 
fifty million is still an enormously impres- 
sive figure. It is, indeed. exactly the num- 
ber of persons whose attendance is neces- 
sary to make a film short successful. 
Another factor may have entered the cin- 
G.1.’s 


ema-makers’ calculations. 


added to the 


were now 


ranks of 


familiar 


steadily swelling 


American tourists who are with 
Europe’s great art shrines and presumably 
take their nostalgia with them to the cin- 
ema. Word see ped bac k to the front offic es, 
for instance, that it was neither Joan Fon- 
taine nor Joseph Cotton who provoked most 
applause at September Affair, but glimpses 


of the museum cities of Pompeii and Flor- 


| 


ence. 

Perhaps Hollywood's new enthusiasm for 
art films was also whetted by the growing 
art-consciousness of many of its stars, writ- 
ers and executives who have, in recent 
years, acquired some impressive art collec- 
tions of their own. 

Whatever the behind-the-scenes thinking 
at the studios of Twentieth Century-Fox 
World-Wide, a decision was made. The com- 
pany would allocate $300,000 for a series of 
six technicolor art shorts. A small produc- 
tion unit would be sent to Europe to photo- 
graph original paintings by top masters in 
the Prado Museum in Madrid, the Uffizi in 
Florence, the Louvre in Paris, and museums 
in England and Holland. It would also pho- 
tograph scenes and people in the locales in 
which the artists had worked. 

For all its patent practicality, it was a 
courageous decision for a commercial film 
Botticelli’s Simenetta 
Vespucci is ne Lana Turner. El Greco's 


company to make. 
grandees are no Clark Gable. Film compa- 
nies not unreasonably hold that their role is 
to entertain, not educate. 

But one of them, at least, had learned a 
The Titan. \t was that 
entertainment and education are not mutu- 


great lesson from 


ally exclusive. It also learned some techni- 
cal tricks. For instance, art films must be 
short. (The Titan was overlong. The new 
Works of art 


‘continued on page 102) 


shorts will be two-reelers.) 
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Art Film 


(continued trom page 10)) 


are best understood when seen against the 


background in which they were created 


(hence the photographing of towns and 
In the new films such documenta 


people). 


tions will constitute one-third of the film 


the works of art themselves, two-thirds. Vis 
ual analysis is more readily understood than 
verbal. (There will be a minimum of com 


mentary in the new films.) 


If the 


and enthusiasm at 


films are a commercial success, 


this moment is high on 
the part of both producers and exhibitors 
all over the world who responded with 
eagerness when the project was announced 
a few months ago. not only will Twentieth 
Century-Fox World-Wide 
art-film 


that 


continue with its 


assumed 


will fol 


program, but it may be 


other commercial companies 


low suit 
It may also mean the development of a 


market for the scores of excellent foreign 


and domestic art films which are already 


available for showing but which commercial 
exhibitors have up to now avoided like the 
plague. There is, for instance, a lively Bel 


gium-made short on the works or Vincent 


Van Gogh which surely must find popular 


acceptance in a country where reproduc- 


tions of Van Gogh's Sunflowers outsell all 
color not exclud 


other prints of paintings. 


There Is 


which is a 


a first-class film 
little 
perhaps, but 


ing pin-up girls 
work 


technical in its 


on Rubens more 


approat h. 
which still serves as a sple ndid eve opener 
to the aesthetic virtues of the great Flem 
ing’s pictures as well as an absorbing expo 
sition of his approach to life and art, and 


its relationship to the turbulent times in 


which he worked. 
\ delightful film which up to now has 
rarely been shown outside colleges and 


clubs deals with Grandma Moses, portray 


ing the gentle old lady in her kitchen, on 


her farm, painting pictures in her prim 
audience must un 


Archibald MacLeish’s 


art is as natural 


bedroom, until all the 


derstand, assisted by 


excellent commentary, how 


and instinctive an expression for this gifted 


untaught painter as bearing children. In 


contrast, there is a handsome film on Henri 


Matisse in which the casual, spontaneous 


appearing expression of a master artist ts 


seen. instead 


to be the product oft tremen 
craft. One of the 
films of all is 


dous deliberation and 


beautiful art Images 


V edievales 


the medium of 


most 


a French short which, through 
illuminated manuscripts ol 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, cre- 
ates an intimate and entrancing picture of 
life in the Middle Ages 

None of these films. 
being made by 


World VW ide : 


tute for first-hand enjoyment of great works 


or those presently 
[wentieth Century-Fox 
can possibly serve as a substi 
of art. Their unique potential is to whet the 
public’s appetite for art and give it a sound 


basis for appreciation. If they succeed they 





exceeded the wile st drean 


is of 
in both art in- 


will have 


educators. Such an increase 


terest and knowledge, so great a broaden 


ing of the base of art understanding as they 


must effect. no other agency but films could 


possibly parallel 


There is another possible outcome of the 


project, no less important than the develop- 
ment of a great art audience in America. 
lt is perhaps naive or unrealistic even to 


hance f 


thus 


hope for it. But there is just the 
Hollywood's 


educated along with their public, 


that as film-makers are 
their own 
sights will be raised. It is just possible that 
as a result of their brush with the greatest 
creative expressions of civilization, they may 
be encouraged to approach their own me 
dium as a creative one 


And 


standing of art 


surely familiarity with and under 


must inevitably serve as a 


The 


dav may even come when though film-mak 


leavening influence on popular taste. 


ers insist on giving it to them, film-goers 


will not accept such debasement of fine 


artistic gifts as one finds, for instance, in 


Vr. Imperium 


in cowboy costume and set to singing cheap 


where Ezio Pinza was decked 
ballads, or, conversely, such visual vulgarity 
as defaced so artistically ambitious a ven- 


ture as Tales of Hoffman 


Jean Renoir 


ontinued trom page 19) 


which assigned him to flving over enemy 
lines to film important installations. Later 
he combined his interest in pictures with 
his work in ceramics and made small fig 
ures for French films. From there he went 
on to seript writing and directing. 

He produced and directed his first film 
La f lle de } au, in 1924 La ( hienne, pro 
duced in 1930, established Renoir as an 


naturalistic 
Bovary. Toni, Le 
cele brated Grande 


important exponent of the 
=( hool. Nar a Vadame 
V. Lange, the 


Crime de 


/// sion, The Lower De oths. Hun an Beast. 
Port of Shadows. A Day In the Country. 
and others followed La Varseilla se. made 


in 1936, was an anti-fascist propaganda 


film. Later when the Nazis were approach- 


ing Paris. Renoir fled with his wife, Dido, 
1 Brazilian, and Gabrielle, his father’s re- 
nowned model. Thev came to the United 
States in 1941. 


In Hollywood 


R : 
Lenoir s 


to which he quickly gravi- 
first 
Water. (Among his others are 


This Land Is Mine, The Southerner, and 


tated, directorial assignment 


was Swan J 


The Diary of a Chambermaid.) One criti 
said Renoir’s direction of Swamp Water 
was ‘no more Gallic than corn whisky.’ This 
- a considerable tribute to Renoir’s natural 


istic approach. Artistically, he can live off 
the land wherever he happens to find him 
self. He believes that backgrounds 


should not be created to fit stories, but rather 


firmly 
that the story should spring from the 


ground 


He carried this naturalism to such an ex- 
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tent in Grande Il!usion that the characters 
even spoke in their own tongue - Germans 
in German, French in French, English in 
English 
be merely a matter of the camera spying on 


Motion pictures, he says, should 


life. When directing he leaves actors pretty 
much to their own devices, explains very 
little and is constantly shushing the tech- 
nicians in an effort to create for his actors 
the illusion that they are alone and unham- 
pered by te hnical considerations. 

Some picture-makers believe that going 
on location is an expensive way of doing 
something that could be accomplished just 
as well under today’s highly developed stu- 
dio techniques, but not Renoir 

‘What justifies trips to location,’ he says, 
is not what you see later on the screen but 
the effect on the people who make the film 
actors, crew, director. It is also a good 
thing. an excellent thing, to be away from 
your house and the day-to-day life. The 
use of location brings a different spirit.’ 

In making the screen adaptation of The 
River, Rumer Godden’s story of English 
family life in India (the film will be re- 
leased in the U. S., probably in Septem 
ber) Renoir and Kenneth McEldowney, the 
producer, made two 12,000-mile trips across 
two oceans. Renoir scouted the country, 
got the feel of it by living there and had 
many a huddle with Miss Godden, an 
English woman who has passed much of 
her life in India. 

We were faithful to the original story,’ 
says Renoir, ‘but we were unfaithful to it 
physically; that is in characters and action. 
We changed the characters. The frame - In 
dia, that is- became very important in the 
picture. More important than in the book. 
In fact | sometimes wonder if it didn’t get 


too important.’ 


The locale of the story was changed 
from a spot in what is now Pakistan to 
Barrackpore, a city near Calcutta in the 
Jengal Delta, an estuary of the Ganges. 
Barrackpore has the advantage of nearby 
Calcutta’s airport and pool of film techni- 
cians. A skeleton crew brought from Amer- 
ica was supplemented by Indian techni- 
cians and a corps of interpreters. Five of 
the actors came from America and one 
from England. Children were recruited in 
India since they were adjusted to the sur- 
roundings and would not be as susceptible 
to typhoid and other ailments. 

One of the children was Patricia Walters, 
a thirteen-year-old English girl whose fam- 
ily had lived in India for three generations. 
She answered an ad in a Calcutta paper. 
Richard Foster, Miss Godden’s nephew was 
chosen to play Bogey, one of the important 
roles. Renoir found Rahha Sri Ram, a 
dancer he thinks will create something of a 
sensation in the film, in the living room of 
a friend in Benares. Other native talent 
was similarly recruited. 

‘More than anything else,’ says Renoir, 
‘the picture was to me like an adventure 
and | wanted to start from scratch. It was, 


vou might say, an exploration into a coun 
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try with a very old civilization-a living, 
not a dead civilization. India has no age. 
If you were a scholar and wondered how 
people looked and behaved in the time of 
Aristophanes - how they walked, sat down, 
ate - you could find out by going to india. 
lt is also a spiritually dangerous country 
as any oriental country must be. First you 
are interested, then attracted, then it can 
become like a drug. At first it seems like a 
country of tramps, rags and misery. Sud- 
denly you see the extraordinary nobility that 
goes very well with the rags.” 

India’s spell got quite a grip on Renoir 
before he was through. The country has a 
film industry second only in production to 
Hollywood. He gave it careful scrutiny. 

‘My impression -even though it may be 
a false one-is that they are just missing 
the little miracle that helps people to dis- 
cover their own national genius. Perhaps 
the hazard or the chance. Take Italy. Their 
pictures were the worst in the world before 
the war. The chance for Italy was the wat 
and afterward Italian pictures became the 
ones we admire so much today. 

‘In India | have the feeling a foreigner 
could help them find themselves. I must 
say that even for a while I thought I would 
like to play that part. It is fascinating to 
be at the turning point of the evolution of 
an art in a big country. But | don’t believe 
I could do it. First I should have to learn 
to speak Hindu and it would take a year. 
This year I’m committed to make pictures 
other places.” 

One of the pictures will be The Carriage 
of the Blessed Sacrament, although Renoit 
is not yet certain where it is to be filmed. 
The film will be based on a play taken from 
The Theatre of Clara Gazul, supposedly 
collected plays of a Spanish woman, but 
actually written as a literary supercherie by 
Prosper Merimée, nineteenth century liter- 
ary light and author of Carmen. The story 
is set in seventeenth century Peru and the 
two principal characters are a new carriage 
from Spain and a viceroy’s mistress who 
gives it to the Bishop for his visitations. 

‘It is light, witty and without bitterness,’ 
says Renoir. ‘A good study of people like 
Carnival In Flanders.’ 

Renoir’s current work in Europe is, he 
says, ‘only a temporary interest in Man- 
gani.’ He hasn’t made a picture in France 
since 1939 and he has no preference for the 
European field over the United States. Be- 
cause of its economic problems and current 
unemployment he thinks Hollywood ‘should 
be considered a national emergency.’ 

‘Suppose,’ he says, ‘that Venetian glass 
makers ran out of money and had to go to 
Rome and be cooks. This is what is hap- 
pening in Hollywood. Here they were build- 
ing up the same great tradition of crafts- 
manship.’ 

But Renoir sees the silver lining in the 
cloud. 

‘In America we say it’s a free country and 
it’s true. Here you can make pictures as you 
want. It’s possible to make them in the big 
industry framework or, as I have, inde- 





pendently. Now it is even easier. You can 
make pictures without stars. | have a great 
passion for actors and admire them enor- 
mously, but I’m afraid of stars as they must 
remain in a certain framework and it is a 
little monotonous to work that way. 
‘Today it seems we are very lucky. It’s 
an extraordinary time in our profession. 
Maybe business is bad. But I’m hopeful. 
Maybe we are to show our pictures through 
some new television thing. But that doesn’t 
matter. The main thing is to show them.’ 


Coaxial Cable 


(continued from page 55) 


Another very good show is the Burns 
and Allen session. Naturally, this team had 
all the prerequisites for television long be- 
fore television was invented. They have the- 
atre faces. And their basic training was in 
vaudeville. In preparing their show, George 
and Gracie are meticulous. Six months went 
into the premiére. And wise troupers that 
they are, Mr. and Mrs. Burns came to New 
York and did a live show. But first, they 
filmed a dress rehearsal and studied it from 
all aspects, Recent shows have been on film, 
but their content was such that one could 
overlook the mechanical shortcomings of 
video film. It takes a very fine show to make 
you forget you're watching one of those 
tiresome, foggy films. 

Edgar Bergen has had the only other 
good show out of Hollywood. Like Burns 
and Allen, he is a careful, painstaking 
worker. He writes much of his material 
and he’s an uncanny judge of what’s right. 
Should the material occasionally slip, Ber- 
gen can always triumph by the sheer charm 
of his little wooden-headed stock company. 
Charlie, Mortimer Snerd and Effie Klinker 
simply must be seen to be appreciated. 

Some of the saddest sights I’ve ever seen 
on television have been Hollywood stars, 
with their trim little noses and wide purple 
eyes, making one toe the rug with embar- 
rassment as they ‘acted’ in a television play. 
Or submitted to an interview about their 
latest picture. 

The video camera is all-seeing. The stage 
is your hearthside. Gone forever is the sec- 
ond balcony. The camera has a way of peer- 
ing right to the depths of the personality. 
It exaggerates gaucheries of speech and 
movement. It separates the grain from the 
chaff, right before your eyes. 

To make a favorable impression upon 
the home-viewer, a performer must have 

more than a neat, well-lit set of features. 
He (or she) must be lit from within, banal 
as that sounds. It’s axiomatic that Holly- 
wood’s great stars drift through space on 
borrowed radiance. It’s not surprising that 
many of the cinema beauties have gone 
home hating the new medium. 

One can’t altogether blame them. They 

(continued on page 104) 
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| A NEW LINE 


OF 
PACKAGED 


' POWERSTAT 
| LIGHT DIMMING EQUIPMENT 


COMPACT 

PACKAGED ASSEMBLIES WITH COMPLETE 
FACILITIES FOR DIMMING, BRIGHTENING, 
BLENDING LIGHT 


The popular economy line of PACKAGED POWERSTAT light dimming 
equipment has been redesigned and a variety of new models offered. 
Assemblies of the 2000 watt series are now available in packages of 3, 
4, § and 6 unit dimmers 
Each packaged assembly is housed in an attractive smooth grey finished 
cabinet. Individual dimmers are operated by vertical hand levers with 
graduated drums. The levers can be interlocked for master control and 
when required a separate master handle can be provided. Each dimmer 
has its own on-off switch and circuit-breaker, card holder for circuit iden- 
tifications and pilot light. These dimmers can be operated from a two wire 
— one phase, a three wire one phase or a four wire three phase 
a-¢ power source. Standard output connectors include a terminal board for 
solid connection, pin-jacks, porallel-blade receptacles and twist-lock recep- 
tacles. Send for Bulletin D651P to learn more about PACKAGED POWER. 
STAT light dimming equipment 


PACKAGED POWERSTAT DIMMERS IDEAL 
FOR SCHOOLS, CHURCHES, LODGES, HOTELS, 
RESTAURANTS, STORES, LOUNGES & CLUBS. 
WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE BULLETIN TODAY 
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faeed their public without the protective 
regiment of skilled artisans that creates the 
lovely illusions. And they were called upon 
to act, an art that’s practiced altogether 
differently in motion pictures. 

\ Hollywood lady, renowned for her 
beauty, destroyed the mood of the melo. 
drama she appeared in on television be 
cause she lost the place in the lines she 
was reading from huge placards held up for 
her out of camera range. Another played 
her role in an accent that roamed from 
Brooklyn to Buckingham Palace and back 
home by way of Dixie. 

The truth of the matter is, the only 
Hollywood ‘names’ who have made a good 
showing in television are the actors who 
first made their reputation on the stage, 
They know how to walk and talk, how te 
communicate emotion. They have ‘style’ 
Viewers believe in them. 

Until Hollywood began dabbling in tele. 
vision, a half hour play was regarded as the 
shortest possible dramatic capsule. But it 
seems that one can offer Exposition, Sus- 
pense, Climax and Denouement in even less 
time. From Lotos-land to us has.come the 
twelve minute play, allowing time for com- 
mercials 

The Fireside Theatre, produced by Bing 
Crosby Enterprises, usually features two 
brief plays in its half hour. The series has 
enjoyed quite a respectable rating. due in 
the New York area to the fact that it fol- 
lows immediately the Milton Berle Show. 
Crosby & Co. offer a product that’s techni- 
cally good. Watching it, one doesn’t have 
the suspicion that it was filmed with one 
camera and under water at that. Occa- 
sionally stories have surprise endings, de 
Maupassant style. More often than not, the 
acting is good. But there is a sameness 
about each production, a formula quality. 
Freshness, novelty, the fine fun of experi- 
menting, these items never seem to gain 
admission 

All the studios have hundreds of films 
stored in their vaults that they hope to sell 
to video as soon as the television market 
exceeds the theatre-going market. One com- 
pany recently was reported dubbing out the 
music of its old films, getting them ready 
for television release. And any viewer will 
accept Monogram’s word that it has three 
hundred old pictures now playing the tele- 
vision circuit 

Looking to the future, one hopes that the 
wedding of television and films won't see 
video smothered in Hollywood's hairy-pawed 
embrace. Television could develop into an 
art of subtlety and refinement. It could 
benefit enormously by the technical knowl- 
edge of the Hollywood film makers. It 
could also make use of some of Hollywood's 
best - very best - writers and directors. But 
one hates to think of the greatest leisure 
time invention of our age becoming just a 


lot of films from Hollywood 
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